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Page  18 — Line  8  omit  the  comma. 
„     22 — Line  4  (of  Note)  omit  the  word  (he. 
„     23 — Last  line  (of  Note)  for  Archio  read  ArcJdves. 
„     26 — Line  17  for  rhuematism  read  rheumatism. 
„     62 — Line  28  for  taraxacuum  read  taraxacum. 
„     63 — Line  27  for  form  read  forms, 

„     73 — Line  15  for  Philosophical  Transactions  read  Medical  Tr 

actions  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
„     89 — Line  15  (of  Note)  for  inverted  cove  read  inverted  cone. 
„    106 — Line  14  for  hypetrophy  read  hypertrophy. 
„   124 — Line  18  for  primarily  read  immediately. 
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The  following  observations  form  the  sequel  to  a  series  of 
Essays  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Vascular  System, 
which  has  been  appearing  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  and 
the  London  Medical  Gazette,  since  the  year  1840.  While  pre- 
paring, for  my  English  readers,  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
leading  features  of  a  system  which  a  long  and  practical  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  regard  as  most  essential 
in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  diseases,  1  have  ventured  to  hope 
that  an  attempt  to  adapt  those  principles  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  of  India  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
my  professional  brethren  in  this  country. 

The  scantiness  of  the  information  which  has  been  collected 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries in  reality  prevail  among  the  Native  and  European  inha- 
bitants of  India,  might  tend  to  create  a  belief  that  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system  are  of  such  extreme  rarity  in  this  country 
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as  not  to  deserve  a  place  in  our  literature.*    The  facts,  how- 
ever, which  are  contained  in  a  section  of  Professor  Webb's 
noble  work-the  "Pathologia  Indica"-sufficientlj  prove  that 
every  modification  of  disease  affecting  the  vascular  system  is 
liable  to  become  established  in  India,  both  in  the  Native  and 
in  the  European.    The  experience  of  Mr.  Webb  convinces 
him  that  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  are  very  common 
in  India.    He  regards  carditis  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
general  pathology  of  the  country;  and  would  appear  to  infer 
that  acute  inflammation  of  the  heart  may  be  even  more  pre- 
valent in  India  than  it  is  in  Europe. 

I  must  confess  that  the  statements  of  others,  confirmed  in 
some  measure  by  my  own  limited  observation  and  opportuni- 
ties of  research,  lead  me  to  adopt,  for  the  present,  the  interme- 
diate opinion— that  diseases  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 

*  With  the  exception  of  a  few  details  of  separate  cases  which  have  been 
communicated  to  the  various  Indian  Medical  Journals,  the  foUowin-  are  the 
only  sources  from  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  information  with  refer- 
ence to  diseases  of  the  bloodvessel  system,  as  occurring  in  this  country,  will  be 
derived.  (1)  A  few  remarks  by  Dr.  R.  H.  A.  Hunter,  Surgeon  of  the  57th 
Regt.,    London  Medical  Gazette,  April  2nd,  1847,  see  also  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay  for  1846.  (2)  Mr.  C.  S.  Webber's  letter 
in  Dr.  Crisp's  Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Diseases,  &c.  of  the  Bloodvessels 
London,  1847.  (3)  A  communication  from  Dr.  C.  Morehead,  of  Bombay  Londm. 
Medical  Gazette,  January  6th,  1848.  (4)  Mr.  Webb's  Cases  and  Remarks 
"Pathologia  Indica,"  pp.  xlix,  lx.  and  2-92.  (5)  Dr.  Kenneth  Mackinnon 
has  made  some  observations  on  this  subject,  at  pages  7  and  45  of  his  Treatise 
on  the  "Public  Health,  CUmate,  Hygiene  and  PrevaOing  Diseases  of  Bengal 
and  the  North- Western  Provinces."  Dr.  Mackinnon's  remarks  are  few,  evident- 
ly from  the  circumstance  tliat  no  considerable  number  of  cases  of  the  kind 
have  happened  to  occur  within  his  notice.    This  is  to  be  regretted  as,  otherwise, 
very  important  data  upon  the  subject  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
accurate  an  observer. 
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circulatory  system  are  of  comparativehj  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  this  country ;  and  to  incline  to  the  prevailing  belief  that 
cases  of  external  aneurism  are  extremely  rare.  Highly  inter- 
esting, however,  as  this  question  is  to  the  pathologist,  its  solu- 
tion is  of  but  small  importance  in  a  practical  and  therapeutic 
point  of  view.  It  signifies  but  little  to  the  practical  man 
whether  his  hospitals  are  daily  crowded  with  patients  suffering 
from  a  certain  class  of  diseases,  or  whether  a  single  instance 
of  that  set  of  maladies  requires  his  aid  during  the  course  of 
every  month  or  two.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the 
former  case,  he  will  shortly  learn  to  act  upon  the  indications 
of  his  own  rapidly  accumulating  experience;  while,  in  the 
latter,  he  will  feel  compelled  to  consult  the  experience  of 
others  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  in  a  more 
extended  field. 

The  necessity  of  knowing  his  subject  is  equal  in  either 
instance. 

In  adapting  the  following  remarks  to  my  Indian  readers, 
I  have  made  extremely  few  variations  in  the  rules  which 
I  have  suggested  for  practice  in  England.  In  fact,  the  lead- 
ing therapeutic  principles  are  not  materially  altered  by 
climate  or  constitution;  while  the  means  of  carrying  out 
the  details  of  this,  or  of  any  other  rational  plan  of  treat- 
ment, are,  I  am  certain,  as  far  as  surrounding  circumstances 
will  permit,  absolutely  at  the  command  of  the  whole  of  my 
professional  readers. 

It  may  be  considered  that,  in  the  following  pages,  many  of 
the  commonest  principles  of  medicine  have  been  dwelt  upon  with 
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unnecessary  minuteness  ;  this,  however,  has  been  done  inten- 
tionally in  the  hope  that  the  work  may  be  read  by  students. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  Treatise 
to  extra-professional  persons.  It  is  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  profession;  and  I  am  confident  that,  whatever  benefit 
any  reader,  not  well  versed  in  pathology,  might  derive  from 
the  application  of  the  hygienic  rules  which  it  contains  to  his 
own  case  or  to  the  cases  of  his  friends,  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  of  his  contracting  a 
certain  proportion  of  those  erroneous  views,  exaggerated  appre- 
hensions, and  impulses  to  injudicious  acts  which  thickly  haunt 
every  item  of  that  grievous  evil— a  little  knowledge  of 
medicine. 

Chittagong,  \st  November,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TREATMENT  OF  HEART  DISEASE. 

The  time  is  probably  still  far  distant  at  which  pathologists 
may  look  for  that  triumph  which  appears  to  await  their  labours, 
.in  the  discovery  of  tangible  clues  to  the  treatment  of  every 
remediable  and  mitigable  disease.  The  beautiful  science 
which  they  cultivate  now  exists  only  in  the  form  of  a  partially 
defined  outline,  with,  here  and  there,  a  detail  filled  in  with  all 
the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  a  master's  hand.  The  pathology 
of  the  heart  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  almost  any 
other  organ ;  and  it  may  not  be  premature  to  attempt  to  show 
how  definitely  and  importantly  our  present  pathological  know- 
ledge bears  upon  the  treatment  of  cardiac  diseases.  This 
knowledge,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  advanced,  may  not  have 
suggested  any  very  novel  or  striking  therapeutic  measures; 
but  it  has  put  many  old  doctrines  to  a  very  rigid  and  search- 
ing test,  has  cast  aside  many  very  specious  prevailing  errors, 
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and  has  given  to  our  confessedly  small  array  of  valid  princi- 
ples a  character  of  almost  indisputable  truth. 

An  attempt  of  this  kmd  has  been  made  in  the  following  pages. 
It  is  trusted,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  considered  a  strained 
one.  I  have  felt  no  desire  to  give  an  undue  importance  to  any 
portion  of  my  subject.  A  clinical  investigation  of  the  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  system,  pursued  throughout  a  period  of 
nearly  fifteen  years,  has  led  me  to  the  by  no  means  new  con- 
clusion, that  Pathology  and  Therapia  are  inseparable,  and 
that  each  is  the  only  satisfactory  expositor  of  the  other. 

The  leading  information  which  the  physician  demands  from 
pathology,  as  a  guide  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  affections,  is 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  adaptations  of  diflferent 
parts  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages  which  Nature  has 
recourse  to  for  the  alleviation  of  the  effects  of  fixed  organic 
lesions  in  other  portions  of  the  same  apparatus. 

A  great  cardiac  pathologist  has  observed,  with  regard  to 
the  heart,  that  "  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  in  which  the 
perfect  soundness  of  every  part  is  so  essential  to  the  health 
and  harmonious  action  of  the  whole."*  Still  it  is  to  be  added, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  heart  is  endowed  with  an  almost 
endless  vai-iety  of  beautiful  compensatory  resources  and  means 
of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances  of  temporary  embarrass- 
ment and  of  fixed  disease,  so  that  no  shock  which  falls  short  of 
absolutely  suspending  its  nervous  supply,  nor  any  injury  which 
is  less  than  suflScient  to  destroy  some  vitally  essential  portion 
of  its  mechanism,  has  the  power  at  once  to  disable  it  wholly. 

When  we  find  that  life  may  be  continued  for  many  years 
where  the  heart  is  crippled  by  such  defects  as  closure  of  the 
ostium  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  obliteration  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  a  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  Nature's  adaptive  resources 
in  our  plans  of  treating  much  less  formidable  impairments  of 


*  Lalham. 
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tlie  organ,  becomes  our  leading  encouragement.  We  tlien  learn 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  not  trusting  merely  to  the  treat- 
ment of  symptoms  in  heart  disease ;  but,  having  diagnosticated 
the  particular  lesion  \Yhich  exists,  our  object  is  to  be  enabled 
to  judge,  almost  with  mathematical  precision,  what  consequent 
morbid  changes  are  likely  to  occur ;  and  to  perceive,  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  those  saving  adaptations  of  parts  and  com- 
pensatory alterations  of  functions  which  also  have  a  tendency 
to  become  established.  This  done,  our  main  efforts  will 
be  directed  to  averting  the  former  and  to  promoting  the 
latter. 

The  occurrence  of  the  various  adaptations  in  the  cardiac 
apparatus  and  of  the  several  lesions  in  the  lungs  and  abdominal 
organs,  which  are  commonly  attendant  upon  organic  heart 
disease,  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  mere  fortuitous  coincidences 
dependant  upon  accident  or  peculiar  idiosincracy,  but  as  de- 
liberate actions  resulting  from  the  operation  of  fixed  and  defi- 
nite pathological  laws ;  and  are  to  be  anticipated  as  almost  cer- 
tain and  direct  consequences  of  the  original  lesion ;  which  are 
only  varied  and  modified  by  the  really  accidental  complica- 
tion of  inflammatory  affections  and  of  other  diseased  conditions 
with  that  primary  change. . 

Most  of  the  prominent  symptoms  which  occur  in  organic 
cardiac  disease  are  evidences  of  Nature's  attempts  either  to 
overcome  an  impediment  to  the  circulation,  or  to  relieve  the 
oppressed  and  failing  heart.  Of  these,  palpitation,  accelerated 
pulse,  quickened  respiration,  the  signs  of  hypertrophy,  and 
the  evidences  of  a  moderately  small  condition  of  the  cavi- 
ties or  vessels  distal  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  are  the 
earlier,  more  favorable  and  more  successful ;  while  dilata- 
tion, pulmonary,  hepatic,  splenic,  and  renal  engorgement, 
hcemox'rhages,  dropsical  effusions,  and  dyspnoea  are  the  later 
and  less  fortunate.  All  these,  however,  are  fraught  with 
interest  and  value  as  affording  indications  of  treatment. 
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The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  adaptations  which 
the  several  portions  of  the  heart  are  liable  to  assume  under 
circumstances  of  disease,  together  with  the  chief  attendant 
alterations  in  the  condition  of  other  organs. 

Uniform.  Pressure  upon  the  Heart  from  without — (as  in  cases 

Adaptations  which  oc-  of  strong  pericardial  adhesion  with  mas- 
cur  in   the  circulatory       •  -c     i  ^  •  ^■ 

system,  imder  various  ^ive  or  ossifac  deposit,  and  m  malignant 
conditions  of  disease.  disease,  and  some  forms  of  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium  the  lungs  remaining  healthy,  and  the  systemic 
circulation  free,) — tends  to  narrow  the  heart  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions. This  smallness  of  the  cavities  is,  for  a  time,  com- 
pensated, by  increased  rapidity  of  cardiac  action,  but,  as  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  becomes  excessive,  the  usual 
effects  of  obstruction,  dilatation  of  the  caval  system,  venous 
engorgement  of  the  abdominal  organs,  oedema  advancing 
upwards  from  the  lower  limbs,  and  dropsical  effusions  into 
the  serous  cavities  with  a  tendency  to  cerebral  venous  conges- 
tion, &c.,  are  produced. 

Narrow  and  Imperfect  Development  of  the  Chest. — Here, 
as  a  rule,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  dilated  (in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  it  is  small)*  right  ventricle  more  or  less  hyper- 
tropliied  and  dilated;  safety  valve  action  of  the  tricuspid 
free ;  right  auricle  greatly  dilated.  The  foramen  ovale 
may  be  open.  The  consequences  of  general  venous  engorge- 
ment result  as  above.  The  left  cavities  and  aorta  generally 
remain  small,  from  having  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood  to 
convey,  until  great  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  organs 
occurs,  when  the  ventricle  is  liable  to  become  dilated  (but  not 
proportionably  hypertrophic)  it  may  be  to  the  extent  of  render- 
ing the  mitral  valve  imperfect.  Here  the  aorta  usually 
remains  small.  In  this  way  the  circle  of  obstruction  is  ren- 
dered complete. 


*  Dr.  Barlow. 
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Patency  of  the.  Foramen  Ovale — tends  materially  to  pre- 
vent dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  under  obstructed  states 
of  the  pulmonary  or  systemic  circulation^  but,  as  it  is  usually 
attendant  upon  some  more  or  less  important  permanent  defect 
in  the  heart,  lungs,  or  aorta,  it  often  proves  an  insufficient 
safeguard  in  the  end. 

Contraction  of  the  Right  Auricvlo  Ventricular  Orifice. — 
Right  auricle  and  cavse  immensely  dilated ;  tendency  to  the 
ordinary  results  of  venous  engorgement.  The  right  ventricle 
would  be  small,  did  it  not  usually  happen  that  there  is  co- 
incident arctation  of  the  mitral  or  aortic  orifice. 

Regurgitant  Disease  of  the  Pulmonary  Valves, — When  this 
occurs,  as  a  very  rare  consequence  of  extreme  and  long  con- 
tinued ptdmonary  obstruction,  the  right  cavities  are  dilated. 
In  a  case  where  the  valvular  apparatus  had  been  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  I  found  the  ventricle  strong  and  of  rather 
small  capacity.  It  must  have  propelled  the  blood  with  en- 
creased  force  and  rapidity,  and  have  thus,  in  a  measure,  com- 
pensated for  the  reflux. 

Contraction  of  the  Pulmonary  Orifice. — ^Dilatation,  with 
more  or  less  hypertrophy,  of  the  right  ventricle.  Unless  the 
patient's  health  has  been  much  broken,  the  dilatation  is  usually 
moderate,  and  the  hypertrophy*  considerable.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  the  left  cavities  are  either  of  ordinary 
capacity  or  smaller  than  is  natural.  The  former  condition  gene- 
rally exists  when  the  obstruction  is  moderate  and  the  individual 
is  tolerably  vigorous,  the  latter  is  observed  where  the  subject 
is  puny,  and  the  pulmonary  circulation  has  been  very  deficient. 
Where  great  contraction  is  confined  to  the  orifice  of  this  artery, 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  vessel  is  usually  dilated.  Condi- 


*  In  nearly  all  cases  where  this  lesion  is  congenital,  the  attendant  strength 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  common  hyper- 
trophy, but  as  original  muscular  development. 
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tion  of  the  right  auricle,  venous  system,  &c.,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  except  that,  where  the  ob- 
structive disease  is  congenital,  the  tendency  to  dropsical  effu- 
sions is  seldom  great.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  there  is 
impediment  to  the  access  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  the  pulse  is 
small  and  quick,  and  the  respiration  hurried*  but  not  dyspnoeal, 
unless  pulmonary  disease  has  been  superadded.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  fainting,  with  other  evidences  of  deficient  arterial  sup- 
ply to  the  brain ;  and,  as  a  general  rule  subject  to  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  individual  is  compelled  to  lie  low  during  a  paroxysm. 

Deficiency  of  the  Ventricular  Septum. — Here  the  duty  of 
carrying  on  the  two  circulations  is  usually,  in  a  great  measure, 
thrown  upon  the  right  ventricle  which  is  strengthened  accord- 
ingly, the  left  remaining  weaker  and  less  capacious.  In  some 
instances  the  strength  of  the  ventricles  is  nearly  equal.  The 
pulmonary  orifice  is  generally  either  contracted  or  obliterated, 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 

Permanence  of  the  Ductus  Arteriosus. — The  right  ventricle 
strong  and  thick,  more  resembling  a  left  ventricle.  Pulmonary 
artery  wide,  its  tissues  remarkably  strengthened,  and  its 
valves  thickened  like  those  of  a  hard  worked  aorta.  In  some 
instances,  the  walls  of  the  left  cavities  are  not  so  strong  as  the 
parietes  of  the  right.  Where  there  is  obstructive  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves,  the  tissues  of  the  ascending  aorta  are  extremely 
thin.  Where  the  aortic  orifice  is  free,  and  thei'e  is  arctation  of 
the  aorta  above,  opposite  to,  or  below  the  entrance  of  the  arterial 
duct,  the  arch  is  generally  dilated,  with  more  or  less  ten- 
dency to  aneurism. 

Narrowing  of  the  Mitral  Orifice. — On  the  right  side,  all  the 
effects  of  pulmonary  obstruction.  Habitual  congestion  of  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane;  tendency  to  great 
dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with  liability  to  pulmonary 


*  Dr.  Lloyd. 
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apoplexy.  An  extremely  dilated  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
veins  and  left  auricle.  In  uncomplicated  cases  the  left  ventricle 
is  usually,  at  first,  small  and  strong  (or  its  muscle  may  be  weak 
from  long  inaction)  but  it  is  liable  to  become  dilated  (dilata- 
tion of  the  aorta  occurring  previously)  as  obstructive  visceral 
engorgement  advances.  Latterly  the  patient  finds  most  relief  in 
a  semi-erect  position. 

Contraction  of  the  Aortic  Orifice. — Dilatation,  with  more  or 
less  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  As  the  dilatation 
increases,  the  mitral  valve  is  liable  to  become  stretched  and 
inefiicient ;  then  the  lungs,  right  cavities,  &c.  suffer,  as  in  cases 
of  narrow  mitral.  If  the  mitx-al  valve  remains  true  these  con- 
sequences are,  in  some  measure,  averted;  but  the  musciilar 
power  of  the  ventricle  is  then  more  liable  to  fail  suddenly. 
Aorta,  above  the  impediment,  wide,  from  delay,  where  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice  is  excessive.* 

Aneurisms  of  the  Aorta\  and  other  more  remote  causes  of 
Obstruction  to  the  Systemic  Circulation. — Left  ventricle  hyper- 
trophied,  but  with  a  tendency  to  dilatation.  Ascending  aorta 
wide,  regurgitant  disease,  from  retroversion  of  the  aortic  valves, 
is  liable  to  occur,  but  is  often  long  prevented  by  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  curtains  and  alteration  in  their  plane. 

Inefficiency  of  the  Aortic  Valves. — Where  this  occurs  as  a  late 
result  of  obstruction  in  the  systemic  arteries,  it  is  usually  at- 
tended with  dilatation  and  thinning  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 


*  This  widening  of  the  ascending  aorta  may  occasion  the  remarkably  slow- 
pulse,  observed  by  Dr.  "Willis  in  some  cases  of  aortic  valve  disease.  The 
same  symptom  may  also  occur  when  the  ventricle  has  become  extremely 
dilated. 

f  Sacculated  or  diverticular  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  with  narrow  orifices 
are  not  unfrequcntly  attended  with  very  little  cardiac  dilatation  or  pulmo- 
nary obstruction,  as  they  do  not  very  materially  impede  the  circulation.  Fusi- 
form dilatations,  involving  the  entire  circumference  of  the  artery,  offer  the 
most  obstruction  and  often  produce  the  extreme  results  of  impediment — dila- 
tation of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  and  hepatic  congestions. 
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is  generally  rapidly  fatal.  Where  it  is  the  consequence  of 
accidental  lesion,  or  of  acute  inflammatory  change,  the  left  ven- 
tricle may,  for  a  time,  remain  strong  and  capable  of  propelling 
the  blood  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  freedom  to  pi*event  re- 
gurgitation from  occurring  to  a  very  serious  extent.  As  such 
disease,  however,  is  always  more  or  less  obstructive,  it  has  a 
tendency,  ultimately,  to  produce  fatal  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle. 

In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  and 
of  malignant  disease,  where  the  organs  of  circulation  have 
been  previously  sound,  and  emaciation  has  advanced  consider- 
ably, the  heart  and  its  appendages  become  small  and  accu- 
rately adapted  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood  which 
they  have  to  convey.  The  pulse  is,  consequently,  small  and 
considerably  accelerated. 

There  are  many  other  very  interesting  and  beautiful  adap- 
tations which  different  portions  of  the  heart  undergo  under 
various  circumstances  of  disease,*  but  the  above  are  those 
which  are  of  most  practical  value  as  affording  indications  of 
treatment. 


*  I  have  described  a  considerable  number  of  these  in  a  Memoir  on  "  The 
Diseases  of  the  Orifice  and  Valves  of  tlie  Aorta." — Ciuy^s  Hospital  Reports, 
Vol.  vii.  p.  387. 


CHAPTER  11. 


INDICATIONS  OF  TREATMENT. 


The  leading  indications  of  treatment  in  organic  heart 
disease  are 

I.    To  diminish,  if  possible,  the  val- 
Indications  of  treat-    yular  or  other  immediate   causes  of 

ment. 

obstruction. 

IT.  To  endeavour  to  remove  all  causes  of  impediment  to 
the  circulation  existing  in  the  Lungs,  Abdominal  Organs,  and 
Capillary  System  generally. 

III.  To  lessen  vascular  distention  by  reducing  the  bulk  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  without  impoverishing  the  system. 

IV.  To  sustain,  or  restore  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  to 
reduce  the  capacity  of  its  dilated  cavities. 

V.  To  equalise  the  circulation,  and  to  maintain  free  vascu- 
lar action  on  the  surface  by  regulating  the  temperature,  clothing, 
&c.,  and  to  provide  due  access  of  pure  and  well-oxygenized  air. 

VI.  To  remove  and  avert  irritation  and  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  rest  and 
tranquillity  of  body  and  mind. 

The  natural  indications  of  treatment  in  these  diseases  are 
These  indications  as    continually  presenting  themselves  to  the 
afforded  by  Nature.         practical  physician  and  to  the  morbid 
anatomist,  as  clearly  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  acting  upon 
the  foregoing  rules.    Thus  we  find  that — 

(1.)  Wliere  deposits  of  lymph  become  effused  in  the  sub- 
epithelial fibrous  tissue  of  the  endocardium  or  great  arteries, 
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some  amount  of  absorption  evidently  commences'  tending  to 
the  removal  of  those  deposits,  immediately  the  acute  inflam- 
mation of  which  they  are  the  products  subsides.  Hence 
we  by  no  means  rarely  find  cardiac  bruits  disappearing, 
or  considerably  diminishing,  towards  the  close  of  acute  rheu- 
matic endocarditis,  and  only  regaining  their  original  intensity 
when  gradual  contraction  or  earthy  infiltration  of  the  deposits 
occasions  a  new  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood. 

(2.)  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  organic  heart 
disease,  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  are  nearly  absent  while  the 
patient  is  free  from  bronchitis,  and  while  the  functions  of  the 
cliylopoietic  viscera  and  kidneys  are  duly  pei'formed.  The 
accession  of  any  cause  of  pulmonary  obstruction  is  followed, 
at  once,  by  distressing  palpitation,  and  is  generally  attended 
with  a  degree  of  labour  in  breathing  quite  disproportioned  to 
the  amount  of  pulmonary  disease ;  and,  now,  the  intestines  are 
usually  sluggish,  the  action  of  the  liver  is  faulty,  and  the  urine 
becomes  scanty  and  abounding  in  lithates. 

(3.)  Many  subjects  of  severe  heart  obstruction,  dreading 
the  aggravation  which  is  produced  in  their  suflferings  shortly 
after  talcing  large  quantities  of  fluids  or  solids,  acquire  a  habit 
of  almost  starving  themselves  to  avert  the  agony  of  frequent 
paroxysms. 

The  cessation  of  attacks  of  severe  dyspncea  is  usually  at- 
tended by  profuse  sweating.  Hoemorrhages  are  frequent  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  heart  disease ;  and,  where  the  bleeding 
occurs  from  a  free  mucous  surface,  it  is  generally  followed  by 
temporary  relief. 

In  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  and  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
lungs,  where  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  is  small,  dyspnoea  is  a  rare 
and  exceptional  occurrence. 

(4.)  Hypertrophy  is  evidently  Nature's  remedy  for  dilatation 
occurring  in  an  obstructed  or  overloaded  heart.  The  degree  of 
hypertrophy  usually  affords  the  measure  of  the  heart's  power  of 
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enduring  and,  for  a  time,  of  overcoming  obstruction,  as  well 
as  of  the  individual's  prospect  of  escaping  suffocation.  Persons 
suffering  from  heart  disease  are  not  unfrequently  led  to  adopt 
the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors  from  observing  the  great 
temporary  relief  which  attends  the  action  of  stimulants  in 
arousing  the  impaired  energy  of  the  heart. 

(5.)  Individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  cardiac  disease 
are  usually  observed  to  be  especially  careful  in  defending 
themselves  from  cold.  Thoy  are  fond  of  hanging  listlessly 
over  the  fire ;  and,  whatever  their  means  may  be,  are  gene- 
rally muffled  in  the  warmest  clothes  they  can  obtain. 

In  the  worst  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  however,  their  first 
instinctive  cry  is  always  "  air."  They  evidently  breathe  most 
freely  in  a  pure  and  temperate  atmosphere. 

(6.)  These  patients  usually  study  tranquillity  of  body  and 
mind,  and  that  often  before  they  or  their  friends  are  aware 
tliat  they  are  the  subjects  of  any  organic  disease. 

The  various  modes  of  carrying  out  these  several  mdications 
in  treatment  may  now  be  reviewed  seriatim. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


FIRST  INDICATION. 


To  diminish,  if  possible,  the  valvular  or  other  immediate  causes 

of  obstruction. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  cases  of  old  standing 
^  .     ,     .     heart  disease,  (as,  for  instance,  where 

Danger   of  rash  at-  ... 

tempts  to  remove  old  en-    the  cause  of  obstruction  exists  in  the 

doeardial  disease.  .  „        .  •  i ,  ,      ^    i         •  i 

form  or  a  rigidly  contracted  auriculo- 
ventricular  or  arterial  ostium,  which  is  gradually  undergo- 
ing increasing  arctation  in  the  progressive  shrinking  of  inter- 
stitial inflammatory  product,  and  in  the  slow  deposition  of 
earthy  particles)  no  proceeding  can  be  more  injudicious  and 
futile  than  that  of  attempting  to  remove  the  now  impe- 
netrable and  permanent  barrier  to  the  circulation  by  any 
active  plan  of  medical  treatment.  The  obstacle  will  hold 
its  position  unyieldingly  iintil  the  end;  our  only  chance 
of  successful  palliation  lies  in  efforts  to  adapt  the  con- 
dition of  the  entire  circulatory  system  to  this  fixed  and 
inevitable  evil.  An  error  in  diagnosis  which  should  cause 
us  to  attribute  long-existent  valvular  contraction  to  recent 
endocardial  thickening,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  that  can 
be  committed  in  practice,  as  leading  to  the  administration 
of  a  long,  and  perhaps  very  free  course  of  mercurials  for 
the  removal  of  an  irremediable  lesion,  and  to  persistence 
in  an  antiphlogistic  treatment  at  a  time  when  the  failing 
muscular  power  of  the  heart  demands  the  entire  removal 
of  every  depressing  influence. 
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It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  endocardial  and  arterial  thlcken- 
„  ,  ina;.  or  at  the  very  time  when  acute 

Treatment  to  be  em-     _  _ 

ployed  while  the  obstruct-    injflammation  becomes  superadded  to  old 

ive  deposits  are  recent.  , .       i   .       ^  •       ,  i    .  j. 

^  cardiac  obstruction,  that  every  means  at 

our  disposal  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  removal  of 
the  still  recent  and  plastic  deposit. 

In  a  given  case  of  acute  endocarditis,  attended  with  the 
physical  evidences  of  recently-produced  valvular  obstruction, 
the  impediment  may  be  due  either  to  the  presence  of  clear 
fibrinous  deposit  in  the  sub-endocardial  fibrous  tissue,  or  to 
the  deposition  of  lymph  or  fibrinous  coagula  upon  the  free 
endocardial  surfaces  of  the  obstructed  orifice. 

A  correct  diagnosis  between  these  two  conditions  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  determining  the  course  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued.*    Where  the  recent  deposit  is  confined 


*  The  sounds  will  often  assist  us  in  deciding  upon  this  point.  It  is  evident 
that  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  has  to  pass  is  infi- 
nitely less  when  the  deposit  is  sub-endocardial  than  it  is  when  the  free  lining 
membrane  is  affected  ;  and  hence,  whenever  a  discordant,  harsh,  musical,  or  in 
any  way  singularly  intonated  systolic  sound  is  produced,  in  coincidence  with 
other  symptoms  of  endocarditis  and  with  great  hurry  or  distress  in  breathing, 
in  a  heart  which  has  been  previously  healthy,  the  existence  of  elevated  in- 
flammatory deposit  upon  the  surface  of  the  endocardium  may  be  judged  with 
a  good  deal  of  safety  ;  while,  should  a  diastolic  bruit  become  superadded,  the 
presence  of  massive  clots  either  with  or  without  perforation  of  the  valves,  be- 
comes highly  probable.  In  ordinary  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the 
valvular  bruit  is,  of  course,  single  ;  and,  although  occasionally  rather  sharp,  it 
is  usually  smooth  and  even  in  its  tone.  The  constitution  of  the  patient,  how- 
ever, generaUy  affords  the  surest  means  of  discrimination.  Where  a  young 
person  of  fairly  sound  constitution,  after  violent  exertion,  or  under  an  attack 
of  rheumatism,  suddenly  becomes  the  subject  of  an  ordinary  systolic  arterial 
bruit,  unaccompanied  by  the  evidences  of  reflux,  it  may  almost  invariably  be 
decided  either,  that  the  obstructing  deposit  is  sub-endocardial,  or  that  the 
impediment  is  formed  by  those  small  fringes  of  vegetations  which,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavoured  to  shew,  (^Gm/s  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii.  p.  415,)  are 
growths  from  the  endocardial  surface.  "Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
subject  of  rheumatic  or  of  any  other  form  of  endocarditis  or  arteritis  is  of 
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to  the  fibrous  tissue,  considerable  success  may  be  fairly- 
anticipated  in  an  attempt  to  produce  absorption.  Where 
Little  chance  of  bene-    the  obstructive  material  adheres  to  the 
^l%T£t^:TTe    endocardial   surface,  it   may  become 

situated  upon  the  free  slightly  diminished  in  bulk,  and  smooth- 
surfaces. 

ed  and  moulded  by  the  continual  passage 
of  the  blood,  but  the  chance  of  absorption  is  small,  and  the 
continued  use  of  mercurials,  can  do  little  beyond  aggravating 
the  state  of  cachexia,  advancing  the  structural  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys  and  liver,  and  further  diminishing  the  tone  of  the 
already  impaired  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 

Some  years  since,  I  took  considerable  pains  in  endeavour- 
Time  occupied  by  sub-    ing  to  discover  how  long  a  period  is 

endocardial  and  arterial  •  j  i,    ii,        i        -i.    •  i 

deposits  in  undergoing  Occupied  by  these  deposits  m  undergo- 
earthy  degeneration.  fng  the  series  of  changes  which  termi- 
nates in  that  dense  earthy  infiltration  usually  observed  in 
examples  of  old  valvular  contraction  and  arterial  "  ossification." 
I  found,  on  examining  cases  where  the  time  and  occasion  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  cardiac  obstruction  or  of  arterial  disease 
were  distinctly  known,  that  not  more  than  three  weeks  or  a 
month  may  elapse  before  the  deposits  begin  to  lose  that  trans- 
parency and  slight  tinge  of  colour  which  at  first  gives  them, 
outwardly,  the  appearance  of  circumscribed  effusions  of  clear 
pinkish  or  straw-coloured  serum  beneath  the  transparent  lining 
membrane ;  and  to  become  clouded  with  a  slight  opalescence 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  commencement  of  the  process  of 
earthy  infiltration.*    As  this  change  advances,  the  patches 


broken  and  cachectic  constitution,  suffers  from  organic  renal  or  hepatic 
disease,  or  is  the  victim  of  u-regular  and  intemperate  habits  ;  the  deposition  of 
fibrinous  masses  upon  the  free  surfaces  is  the  result  to  be  naturally  looked  for. 
Where,  as  usually  happens  in  hospital  cases,  the  previous  state  of  the  heart  is 
unknown,  these  tests,  of  course,  become  of  only  partial  validity  ;  and  can,  in 
fact,  merely  assist  the  physician  in  guessing  ratlier  than  in  diagnosticatmg. 

*  It  is  not  proved  however  that  the  appearance  in  question  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  earthy  particles. 
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acquire  a  semicartilaginous  density,  which  gradually  alters  to 
a  calcareous  hardness  as  the  deposition  of  earthy  particles 
continues.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  eacli  of  these  transitional 
appearances,  but  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  the  shortest 
time  in  which  a  transparent  fibrinous  deposit  can  become 
converted  into  an  earthy  mass.  A  case  is  recorded,  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  an  earthy  deposit  of  this  kind  had  form- 
ed within  about  two  months  of  the  patient's  death ;  but  this, 
as  a  solitary  instance,  may  be  liable  to  question.  In  all 
probability  the  process  is  usually  much  slower.  The  morbid 
anatomist,  who  shall  decide  this  point,  will  afford  a  most 
valuable  guide  to  treatment.  It  appears  to  be  unquestionable 
that  the  calcareous  change  occurs  with  more  certainty,  and 
probably  with  more  rapidity,  in  declining  age  than  in  early 
life.  Many  cases  of  ostial  contraction  in  young  adidts  proceed 
through  all  the  changes  of  progressive  narrowing  without  the 
deposition  of  any  appreciable  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  the 
structures  merely  assuming  a  leathery  condition,  obviously 
produced  by  the  gradual  contraction  of  plastic  fibrinous  depo- 
sit. Congenital  valvular  lesions  (although,  evidently,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  the  results  of  inflammatory  change) 
are  not  attended  with  earthy  infiltration  of  the  faulty  struc- 
tures, except  rarely  in  consequence  of  endocardial  disease 
superadded  as  life  advances.    We  have  strong  gromids  for 

the  conviction  that  fibrinous  sub-endo- 

Probability  that  recent  tit  in  ii 

interstitial  deposits  are  Cardial  deposits  may,  under  favorable 
io  SSSf        circumstances  of  constitution  and  treat- 

ment,  become  almost  completely  absorb- 
ed. We  have  distinct  pathological  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  excessive  bodily  exertions  producing  sudden  and 
violent  over-action  of  the  heart,  are  liable  to  be  followed  by 
effusions  of  this  kind.  I  believe  that  the  numerous  minute 
specks  of  opacity,  and  scarcely  raised  dots  of  "atheroma," 
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which  are  more  or  less  present  in  the  hearts  and  arteries  of 
persons  of  all  ages,  are  the  relics  of  fibrinous  deposits  which,  at 
the  time  of  their  eflFusion,  occupied  very  far  larger  extents  of 
surface.    The  partial  diminution,  and  in  some  instances,  the 
entire  cessation  of  endocardial  bruits  during  the  decline  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  the  re-appearance  of  those  sounds  after 
the  damaged  orifices  have  become  altered  in  calibre  and  form 
by  the  progress  of  interstitial  changes,  is  a  distinct  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  considerable  absorbent  power  is  exerted  while  the 
effused  fibrine  is  still  recent ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  fresh  deposits  (probably  under 
a  continual  recurrence  of  cardiac  excitement)  that  obstructive 
disease  becomes  permanently  established.    Upon  the  whole  I 
believe,  that  in  persons  of  unbroken  constitutions,  where  the 
fluids  are  healthy  and  the  circulation  can  be  kept  tranquil, 
fibrinous  deposits  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  have  a  natural  tendency  to  undergo  a  consider- 
able degree  of  absorption,  leaving  comparatively  insignificant 
traces  of  their  existence.    Unfortunately,  however,  this  repa- 
rative tendency  is  least  effective  where  a  valve  or  orifice  has 
become  seriously  damaged  by  rheumatic  inflammation.  Pro- 
bably the  poison  of  rheumatism  remains  in  the  injured  tissues. 
Here  also,  as  we  have  already  shown,  thei'e  is  evidence  that, 
for  a  time,  the  lesion  has  a  tendency  to  recede ;  beginning  to 
submit,  at  first,  to  a  process  of  reparative  absorption ;  but  it 
subsequently  produces  fatal  mischief  by  the  intervening  opera- 
tion of  two  pathological  laws,  (1)  the  deposit  contracts — as  all 
fibrinous  deposits  do  in  assuming  either  an  organized  or  a 
quiescent  state — and  (2),  it  becomes  infiltrated  with  earthy 
matter,  as  is  nearly  invariably  the  case  whenever  a  mass  of 
fibrine  lies  as  an  almost  extraneous  body  enclosed  by  healthy 
structures.    Recollecting  that  recent  plastic  lymph  is  always, 
in  some  degree,  subject  to  absorption,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
the  inflammatory  product  becomes  old  and  friable  that  the 
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absorbents  are  unable  to  affect  it ;  and  also  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  morbid  anatomy  clearly  proves  the  amount  of 
earthy  infiltration  to  be  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  unabsorbed  sub-epithelial  fibrinous  deposit  which  remains  as 

its  nidus  ;  it  becomes  a  proper  question 

Treatment.  r    i  i 

whether  medical  treatment  may  not, 
after  the  subsidence  of  active  inflammation,  assist  the  early 
tendency  to  absorption,  and  possibly  even  remove  the  subse- 
quent liability  to  contraction  and  earthy  infiltration.  The 
most  careful  preservation  of  bodily  and  mental  tranquillity,  a 
judicious  maintenance  of  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid  at 
the  lowest  possible  standard  consistent  with  proper  nutrition 
and  good  health;  and  the  long-continued  employment  of 
very  cautiously-conducted  and  mild  courses  of  mercury, 
alternating  with  courses   of  iodide  of  iron  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  are  our  leading  indications  of  treatment  with  a 
view  to  produce  the  desired  absorption.    Here  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  treatment  should  be  as  delicate  as  is  the 
operation  which  our  measures  are  designed  to  elFect.  To 
starve,  to  salivate,  (intentionally)  or  to  prescribe  lar'ge  doses 
of  tonics  or  of  iodine,  is  to  act  with  barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
design  before  us,  which  is  merely  to  relieve  cardiac  and 
vascular  distension,  and  to  excite  and  maintain  a  moderately 
encreased  amount  of  absorbent  action  without  submitting  the 
system  to  the  disorganizing  power  of  violent  poisons,  or  in- 
curring the  risk  of  so  seriously  impairing  the  energy  of  the 
principal  organs  as  to  render  them  liable  to  fail  suddenly  when 
called  upon  to  undergo  those  vicissitudes  which  must,  at  a 
more  or  less  distant  period,  succeed  the  failure  of  our  treatment. 
In  these  cases  mercury  should  always  be  given  in  small 

Mercury  and  Iodine.  ^^^ed  out 

with  an  almost  equally  sparing  hand; 
danger  is  always  incurred  when  the  former  medicine  is  car- 
ried further  than  just  perceptibly  to  affect  the  patient's 
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breath ;  the  latter  certainly  loses  much  of  its  remedial  pow- 
er when  very  largely  administered,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  give  any  other  evidence  of  its  operation  than 
that  afforded  by  the  abatement  of  symptoms.  I  think  that 
the  mercury  should  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  about 
two  months,  but  the  use  of  the  various  preparations  of 
iodine  may  be  persisted  in,  with  occasional  intervals,  for  at 
least  a  year.  Frictions  of  tartarized  antimony  ointment  should 
be  continued  as  long  as  they  can  be  borne  ;  and,  subsequently, 
one  of  the  best  external  applications  is  a  plaster  spread  with 
emplast.  hydrargyri  into  which  camphor  has  been  melted  to 
saturation.  The  question  of  whether  the  deposition  of  cal- 
careous particles  may  be  prevented  by  any  dietetic  or  thera- 
peutic system,  is  one  which  well  deserves  the  research  of  a 
Liebig  or  a  Rees ;  it  is  evident  however  that,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  iodine  treatment,  the  steady  use  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  as  a  tonic,  without  anticipating  much  advantage  from  its 
chemical  operation,  is  quite  admissible.* 

*  A  new  series  of  investigations  into  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood  in 
acute  rheumatism,  and  into  the  chemical  constitution  of  recent  rheumatic  peri- 
cardial and  sub-endoeardial  effusions,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  materials 
present  in  the  old  valvular  and  arterial  disease,  is  greatly  needed  ;  as  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  doubtful  points  of  these  subjects  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, afford  most  valuable  aid  to  practical  medicine.  It  is  believed  by  many  that 
free  lactic  acid  is  the  materies  morbi  of  acute  rheumatism.  Still  it  appears,  on 
Vogel's  authority,  that  Sherer's  observations  upon  this  point  were  merely 
grounded  upon  examination  of  the  blood  after  death,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
the  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  living  blood  has  ever  been  demonstrated.  The 
generation  of  lactic  acid  is  essentially  a  putrefactive  change  ;  the  conclusion 
has  been  forced  that  it  may  result,  as  a  product  of  decomposition  or  fermenta- 
tion in  the  blood,  during  life,  in  puerperal  and  miliary  fevers,  rheumatism, 
phlebitis,  &c.  At  present,  the  only  fact  we  have  to  deal  with  is,  that,  in  such 
cases,  lactic  acid  may  appear  in  the  blood  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
body,  when  probably  a  putrefactive  or  fermentative  process  has  already  com- 
menced in  that  fluid. 

The  recorded  microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  of  arterial  deposits 
still  afford  us  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  these  products.    The  carbonate  and 
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Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
.     „         .     endeavouring  to   avert   every  cause 

Necessity  of  prevent-  _  o  ^ 

ive  treatment,  or  of  ear-    which  may  tend  to  the  superaddition  of 

ly  remedial  measures,  in  i  •  i  t 

endocarditis  supervening  acute  endocardial  disease  in  cases 
upon  original  defect.  ^j^^^.^  j^^^^.^  congenitally  malform- 
ed ;  for  here,  not  only  are  the  imperfect  structures  especially 

phosphate  of  lime,  crystals  of  cholesterin,  granular  fat,  fat  globules,  and  dis- 
integrated fibrine,  present  nothing  very  characteristic.  These  are  precisely  the 
matters  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  any  old  and  isolated  deposit  originally 
of  fibrinous  character.  Here,  the  altered  fibrine  is,  probably,  the  only  remain- 
ing vestige  (which  has  been  discovered)  of  the  original  products.  What  ab- 
normal product,  besides  fibrine,  exists  between  the  folds  of  the  thickened 
valves  where  death  occurs  during  the  progress  of  acute  rheumatic  endocardi- 
tis ?  What,  besides  inflammatory  products,  exists  in  the  matters  effused  in 
rheumatic  pericarditis  ?  Something,  doubtless,  which  is  the  analogue  of  the 
urea  found  in  the  inflammatory  effusions  of  renal  cachexia,  and  of  the  urates 
which  become  lodged  in  the  inflamed  tissues  in  gout.  Is  this  matter  lactate  of 
ammonia,  or  some  other  lactate,  or  an  urate  ?  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
doubtless  a  combination  of  the  material  which  renders  the  blood  faulty  in  acute 
rheumatism ;  and  its  discovery  will,  probably,  afford  the  most  certain  clue  to 
the  pathology  of  this  still  obscure,  and  still  unmanageable  disease,  and  of  its 
yet  more  intractable  and  mysterious  complications.  Schoenlein  (as  quoted  in 
Medical  Chirurgical  Revieiu)  found  that,  in  one  of  his  patients,  the  surface  of 
an  ulcer  was  observed  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  genuine  (acid  ?  J  crystalline 
matter  in  the  course  of  one  night ;  but  it  appears  that  we  are  not  told  what 
crystals  these  were.  It  is  also  stated,  in  the  same  place,  that  lithic  acid  has 
been  detected  in  the  contents  of  rheumatic  abscesses.  Dr.  Garrod  has  found 
by  experiment,  that  uric  acid  is  deficient  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  well-marked 
rheumatism,  but  abundant  in  those  presenting  symptoms  of  true  gout,  hence  a 
marked  diagnostic  distinction  between  the  two  diseases. 

Landerer  g^ives  the  analysis  of  a  stony  concretion  found  in  the  aorta  of  a 
man,  who  died  from  arthritic  metastasis  and  hydrops  pericardii,  as  follows  : 

Uric  acid,    14 

Animal  matter,   6 

Phosphate  of  Lime,   62 

Carbonate  of  Lime,    16 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,    2 


100 

Heller's  Archio.,  1847  and  Medical  Gazelle. 
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liable  to  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory  changes,  but,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  rarely  fail  to  receive  very  extensive 
deposits,  while,  in  these  subjects,  the  superaddition  even  of  a 
very  slight  amount  of  disease  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  person  whose  heart  is  seri- 
ously malformed  can  possibly  recover  from  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matic endocarditis.  The  general  rule  is,  that  in  these  subjects, 
such  attacks  are  fatal.  Still,  under  such  circumstances,  extra- 
ordinary care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  inflammation  as 
early  as  possible,  if  its  development  cannot  be  anticipated 
and  prevented;  and  to  devote  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
employment  of  means  tending  to  the  removal  of  the  additional 
deposits  which  have,  in  all  probability,  been  formed,  upon 
the  system  pointed  out  above,  even  until  long  after  the  original 
condition  of  the  parts  has  been  apparently  restored.* 

The  various  forms  of  pericardial  disease  are  among  the  most 
Obstructive  agency  of    prominent  of  the  causes  which  produce 
pericarditis.  direct  impediment  to  the  circulation  by 

mechanically  interfering  with  the  movements  of  the  heart  and 
by  impairing  its  muscular  tone :  hence,  among  the  earliest  and 
most  visible  results  of  pericarditis  and  carditis,  are  the  evi- 
dences of  external  compression  of  the  heart  occasioned  by  solid 
or  fluid  effusion  or  by  adhesion,  and  diminished  cardiac  power 
consequent  upon  weakening  of  the  inflamed  or  embarrassed 
muscular  fibre,  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  cavities. 
Malignant  and  other  tumours  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
Mechanical  compres-  and  pericardium  compressing  the  heart, 
sion  of  the  heart.  ^nd  close  pericardial  adhesions  inter- 

fering with  its  movements,  are,  of  course,  conditions  which 

*  Dr.  Scott  Alison  has  made  some  very  judicious  observations  on  the 
necessity  of  early  attempts  to  remove  endocardial  deposits.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  unable  to  refer  to  his  valuable  treatise  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
above  remarks  contain  evidences  of  the  fact  that  I  once  perused  it  with  great 
interest. 
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are  not  directly  amenable  to  treatment.  All  that  we  can  do 
in  such  cases  is  to  prevent  the  diminished  cavities  of  the 
embarrassed  organ  from  being  habitually  overloaded  with 
blood,  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  acute  attacks, 
and  to  keep  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  and 
systemic  vessels  as  free  as  possible. 

It  is  well  known  that  simple,  but  general,  adhesion  of  the 
^  ,     .  ,    ^        „    pericardial  surfaces,  when  uncompli- 

Prejudicial  eftects   or  ^ 

simple  pericardial  adhe-     cated  with  valvular  disease,  often  re- 

mains  unattended  by  any  symptom  for 
years.  Still  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
lesion  almost  invariably  conduces  to  bring  about  a  fatal  result, 
if  not  by  dropsy  and  failure  of  the  heart,  by  means  equally 
sure  and  destructive.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  whole 
train  of  causation  here;  but,  as  an  almost  imperceptibly 
progressive  deterioration  of  organs  leads  to  death  at  the 
expiration  of  some  threescore  and  ten  years,  so  does  this 
state  appear  to  produce  its  fatal  effect  within  the  space  of 
ten  or  twenty.  The  chief  unfavorable  influence  which  this 
condition  exerts  is,  probably,  in  rendering  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  incapable  of  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances 
of  temporary  and  permanent  pulmonary  obstruction.  Hamp- 
ered and  embarrassed  in  their  action,  their  muscular  tissue 
weakened  by  compression,  their  dilatability  impaired,  the 
safety  valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  being  almost  entirely 
prevented,  they  become  unable  to  meet  that  distension  which 
is  the  first  result  of  nearly  every  form  of  pulmonary  disease. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  cautious  prophylaxis  and  of  early 
treatment  in  preventing  the  development  of  chest  affection 
wherever  pericardial  adhesion  is  suspected  to  exist. 

The  longer  acute  diseases  of  the  heart  are  studied,  and  the 
Treatment  of  acute    "^ore  fully  their  pathology  and  morbid 
cardiac  affections.  relations   are   understood,   the  more 

evident  will  it  become  that,  although  inflammation  of  the 
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serous  and  muscular  tissues  of  the  organ  call  for,  and  are 
more  or  less  subject  to,  a  plan  of  treatment  analogous  to  that 
which  is  demanded  in  acute  diseases  of  other  important  organs, 
they  are  not  amenable  to,  and  will  not  bear  those  heroic 
measures  by  which  many  other  inflammatory  diseases  are 
forcibly  subdued.  Wherever  extensive  inflammation  of  any 
structure  of  the  heart  occurs,  independently  of  mechanical 
injury  or  of  the  direct  propagation  of  disease  from  some  neigh- 
bouring organ,  it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
patient's  constitution  is,  for  the  time  being,  nearly  at  its  worst ; 
and  that  the  local  inflammation  is  merely  the  outbreak  of  some 
poisonous  agent  with  which  the  system  is  pervaded  almost  to 
saturation.  Arachnitis  or  pleurisy  may  be  simply  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  train  of  disordered  vital  actions  set  in  motion 
by  the  mere  application  of  excessive  heat  or  cold ;  but  acute 
idiopathic  disease  of  the  heart  must  be  the  extreme  result  of 
rhuematism,  gout,  uremia  or  of  some  other  equally  vitiated  state 
of  the  fluids ;  and,  however  violent  the  symptoms  in  any  given 
case  may  be,  it  will  be  found,  as  far  as  my  observation  serves  me, 
that  carditis,  in  all  its  forms,  is  an  asthenic  disease  which, 
while  it  demands  a  prompt  and  energetic  mode  of  treatment,  is 
only  rendered  more  fatal  by  violent  and  heroic  measures. 
Far  in  advance  of  our  means  of  remedying  the  lesions 
Abortive  treatment  of  attendant  upon  rheumatic  inflammation 
rheumatic  carditis.  of  the  heart  are  our  opportunities  of 

mitigating  the  intensity  of  its  first  onset.  In  every  case 
of  acute  rheumatism,  cardiac  inflammation  is  threatened; 
and  in  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism  occui'ring  in  a  young 
adult,  the  danger  of  that  untoward  complication  is  so  imminent 
as  almost  to  appear  inevitable  to  one  who  has  repeatedly 
watched  these  cases.*     Here  then  it  becomes  one  of  our 


*  This  danger  certainly  appeal's  to  be  far  less  in  India  than  it  is  at  Ilome, 
but  it  is  still  great. 
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leading  duties  to  watch,  almost  hourly,  for  the  first  evi- 
dences of  the  change  from  mere  febrile  excitement  of  the 
heart  to  that  evident  disturbance  and  embarrassment;  that 
disordered,  but  muffled,  action  which  generally  characterize 
the  onset  of  acute  cardiac  disease.  These  warnings  may 
usually  be  recognised  and  acted  upon  long  before  prsecordial 
distress  is  complained  of,  or  the  patient  is  aware  that  his  chest 
is  in  any  way  affected.  This  is  the  stage  at  which  a  small 
local  bleeding,  followed  by  active  counter-irritation  and  the 
cautious  use  of  mercurials,  is  most  effectual.  It  is  true  that 
the  early  employment  of  these  means  will  not  always  prevent 
the  development  of  the  advancing  pericardial  or  endocardial 
lesions,  but  it  evidently  breaks  the  force  of  the  first  onset  of 
the  acute  disease  more  effectively,  and  moderates  the  attendant 
symptoms  more  rapidly,  than  is  almost  ever  the  case  when 
the  same  or  stronger  measures  are  employed  at  a  later  stage.* 
The  subject  of  the  abortive  treatment  of  rheumatic  carditis 
deserves  the  most  careful  attention  and  study.  It  has  been 
admirably  broached  in  Dr.  Latham's  12th  Chapter. 

I  believe  that  my  experience  of  acute  pericardial  and  endocar- 
dial disease  has  been  rather  umisually  large,  but  I  have  never 

Large  bleedings  in-  ™6t  with  any  case  in  which  very  copi- 
jurious.  Q^jg  bleeding  appeared  to  be  required.f 


*  In  commencing  the  treatment  at  this  early  period,  the  practitioner  will 
forget  a  caution  which  is  due  to  himself  if  he  fail  to  acquaint  the  patient  or 
his  friends  with  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  is  impending.  Eew  non- 
professional persons  ar#  aware  of  the  association  of  acute  cardiac  mischief 
with  rheumatic  fever  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  painful  symptoms  which  foUow  our  treatment  have  been  evoked  by  our 
disagreeable  remedies.  I  have  heard  the  words  "  my  heart  was  perfectly  well 
until  he  cupped  and  blistered  my  chest,"  reiterated  with  an  expression  nearly 
approaching  to  execration  in  a  patient's  narrative  of  the  early  treatment 
employed  in  his  case  by  an  unusually  judicious  and  far-sighted  practitioner. 

t  Dr.  Latham  is  a  strong,  but  very  cautious  advocate  of  bleeding  in  acute 
cardiac  and  other  rheumatic  inflammations.   Dr.  Todd  has  not  for  several 
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The  usual  system  of  local  depletion  answers  best.  The 
application  of  from  5  to  15  leeches  either  at  once  or  at  inter- 
vals (according  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
stage  of  the  disease  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms)  follow- 
ed by  blistering*  will  usually  leave  the  case  freely  open  to 
Colchicum  cautious  use  of  calomel,  antimony 

and  colchicum.  It  is  found  that  the 
last  of  these  remedies,  which  is  so  safely  given,  in  restricted 
doses,  in  England,  nearly  always  requires  to  be  guarded  by 


years  abstracted  blood  in  any  way,  in  a  single  case  of  rheumatic  fever.  He 
considers  that,  here,  bleeding,  even  in  moderate  quantity,  but,  more  especially 
in  a  large  quantity,  increases  the  danger  of  effusions  into  the  pericardium  and 
pleurae  and  also  into  the  synovial  sacs  of  the  joints.  Under  this  treatment  we 
meet  with  the  most  troublesome  cases  of  delirium,  which,  under  other 
methods,  either  does  not  occur,  or  is  developed  in  a  form  sufficiently  easily 
controlled.  He  is  very  much  disposed  to  believe  that  this  treatment  predis- 
poses to  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  ;  and  that,  if  these  affections  occtir  in  a 
case  in  which  venesection  has  been  frequently  practised,  they  are  much  less 
tractable  than  when  we  have  to  deal  mth  them  in  a  patient  who  has  not  suf- 
fered from  loss  of  blood  (Medical  Gazette,  October  4,  1848.)  Dr.  O'Ferral  has 
recently  observed  that,  although  at  an  early  period  of  rheiunatism  the  fibrine 
of  the  blood  is  increased  ;  it  would  appear  that,  subsequently,  there  is,  in 
many  instances,  a  diminution  of  colouring  matter,  and  that  hence  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  a  serious  form  of  anemia  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  a  consequence  which  may  be  determined  and  aggravated  by  the  em- 
ployment of  bleeding  and  mercuriaHzation,  but  which  may  also  occur  where 
no  reducing  measures  have  been  employed  {Dublin  Medical  Press,  September 
1849).  This  anemious  condition  is,  in  fact,  an  almost  necessary  attendant 
upon  the  worst  forms  of  all  true  blood  diseases  in  their  advanced  stages. 

The  safe  remedial  mean  appears  to  lie,  in  employing  bleeding  merely  for 
the  relief  of  strong  inflammatory  symptoms,  rendering  its  operation  as  local 
as  possible.  Bleeding  is  certainly  no  specific  for  rheumatic  fever,  there  may 
probably  be  some  rheumatic  patients  who  are  capable  of  bearing  considerable 
loss  of  blood  ;  but  they  are  not  generally  to  be  found  either  in  Loudon  or  in 
Bengal. 

*  Where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  leeches, 
sinapisms  will  answer  for  the  time  being  ;  but,  subsequently,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  blister  and  to  keep  it  open  for  at  least  a  week. 
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opium  in  India :  as,  here,  a  very  few  moderate  doses  are 
liable  to  set  up  a  dangerous  form  of  diarrhoea  infinitely  less 
manageable  than  the  ordinary  ultimate  effect  of  colchicum 
upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  thisj  as  in  very  nearly  every  other  form  of  acute  inflam- 

matorv  disease,  the  great  principle  of 
Mercury.  .         .  ^  ,  , 

mercurialization  appears  to  be,  to  ad- 
minister the  drug  as  freely  as  we  can,  short  of  producing 
complete  salivation.  The  gums  should  be  "  touched"  as  quick- 
ly, and  as  slightly  as  is  possible ;  but  either  our  own  tact 
or  the  patient's  constitution  baffles  our  leading  intention 
whenever  severe  ptyalism  is  induced.  The  accident  may  often 
occur  in  this  and  in  many  other  diseases,  whatever  precautions 
are  used ;  but  it  must  always  be  regarded  more  or  less  as  an 
evidence  of  failure.  In  our  after  treatment,  the  desideratum 
is  to  give  mercm'y  as  long  and  as  often  as  possible  without 
severely  affecting  the  salivary  glands  or  any  other  organ. 
The  evidences  of  excited  action  and  increased  bulk  of  the 
^     ,    ,         ^,      heart  which  usually  attend  severe  cases 

Hypertrophy  never  the 

immediate  result  of  car-    of  carditis  have  given  countenance  to  a 

very  definite,  if  not  very  prevalent, 
opinion  that  acute  cardiac  disease  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  kind 
of  vascular  hypernutrition,  or  inflammatory  hypertrophy,  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  this  organ.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
the  physical  and  rational  signs,  and  the  appearances  discover- 
ed after  death,  show  that,  during,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
after,  the  cessation  of  the  active  stage  of  general  pericarditis, 
the  whole  of  the  heart  is  considerably  increased  in  bulk,  its 
walls  being  thicker  and  its  cavities  more  capacious  than  is 
natural :  but  I  believe  that  to  this  condition  the  terms  stvell- 
ing  and  stretching  would  be  more  properly  applied  than  those 
of  "  hypertrophy"  and  "  dilatation,"  as  the  changes  in  ques- 
tion are,  doubtless,  owing  not  to  the  embarrassment  of  mus- 
cular action  produced  by  external  pressure,  but  to  interstitial 
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thickening,  consequent  upon  an  inflamed  state  of  the  body  of 
the  heart,  and  a  certain  degree  of  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation througli  its  proper  vessels  ;  and  to  a  disposition  to  yield 
from  that  loss  of  vital  tonicity  which  invariably  results  from 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  muscular  tissues.  T  have 
generally  observed  that,  in  proportion  as  the  inflammatory  depo- 
sit has  been  thick  and  capable  of  closely  attaching  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  pericardium  to  each  other,  so  has  the  thickness  of 
the  cardiac  parietes  remained  nearer  to  the  ordinary  standard, 
— a  result  which  has  evidently  depended  upon  compression : 
but  where,  in  the  lower  forms  of  acute  pericarditis,  the 
adhesions  are  mere  threads  attaching  and  draping  the  peri- 
cardial surfaces  with  a  loose  reticular  tracery ;  and  where 
tlie  fluid  effusion  is  large,  the  swelling  and  stretching  of  the 
heart  are  usually  excessive.* 

The  character  of  the  cardiac  sounds  and  the  state  of 
the  pulse  which  attend  acute  pericai'ditis,  with  copious  fluid 
effusion  and  enlargement  of  the  heart,  afford  sufficient  proof 
that  such  enlargement  is  not  true  hypertrophy  with  increased 
power.  They  give  evidence  of  an  embarrassed,  weakened, 
and  failing  state  of  the  organ.  The  similarity  of  the  dis- 
tinctive tumultuous  rolling  action  of  the  heart  and  the  uneven, 
weak,  rapid  and  fluttering  beat  of  the  pulse  in  these  cases, 
to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  probably  depends 


*  This,  I  believe,  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  in  acute  disease.  In 
some  rare  cases  of  clironic  pericardial  effusion,  it  is  found  that  the  heart  has 
been  rendered  small,  pale,  and  atrophied  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
accumulation  of  fluid:  but,  here,  none  of  the  immediate  results  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  softening) 
remain:  while  a  chronically  diseased  and  thickened  condition  of  the  free 
pericardial  sac,  which  has  rendered  it  unyielding,  has  aided  the  force  exer- 
cised by  the  pressure  of  gradually  accumulating  fluid  in  producing  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  heart's  cavities. 
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rather  upon  tlie  weakening  of  the  muscular  tone  of  the  heart 
than  upon  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  appears  to  modify 
the  cardiac  sounds  chiefly  by  giving  them  that  indistinctness 
and  remoteness  which  are  here  so  characteristic. 

The  practical  lesson  deducible  from  these  pathological  facts 
is  perfectly  manifest.  The  evidences  of  enlargement  and 
excitement  of  the  heart  which  follow  carditis,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  signs  of  hypertrophy,  or  to  be  acted  upon 
accordingly.  A  sedative  and  lowering  system  is  here  the 
worst  that  we  can  pursue — diminution  of  the  load  with 
which  the  toiling  organ  is  oppressed,  tranquillity,  and  the 
judicious  employment  of  means  tending  to  restore  the  im- 
paired tone  of  the  cardiac  muscular  fibre,  are  our  leading 
indications. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  unassociated 

Recovery  from  acute  "^^th  valvular  disease,  where  the  en- 
pericarditis,  largement  of  the  heart  and  quantity  of 
the  effusion  are  not  such,  as  to  imperil  life  or  to  delay  reco- 
very very  considerably,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  acute  action,  the  organ  has  a  tendency  gradu- 
ally to  return  to  its  natural  size.  We  know  that  the  cavities 
may  recover  their  due  capacity  after  simple  pericarditis ;  and 
we  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  tone  of  the 
muscular  tissue  may  be,  in  great  measure,  restored ;  here, 
however,  a  certain  degree  of  structural  impairment  probably 
becomes  permanent  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  certain  that,  while  the  tissues  of  the 
heart  still  remain  weak,  softened,  and  yielding,  the  presence 
of  almost  any  degree  of  valvular  obstruction  or  of  impediment 
to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  great  abdominal  viscera, 
or  systemic  vessels  will  be  suflicient  to  turn  the  scale,  and  to 
determine  the  continuance  of  dilatation  which  may,  in  the 
end,  prove  even  more  permanent  than  the  obstructing  cause. 
Hence,  again,  the  absolute  necessity  of  endeavourintr  to 
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remove  endocardial  thickening  as  well  as  every  description  of 
pulmonary  and  visceral  impediment,  of  enjoining  rest,  of  reduc- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  fluids,  and  of  employing  means  tending  to 
increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  system,  for  a  very  consider- 
able time  after  the  subsidence  of  the  active  symptoms  of 
acute  carditis. 

There  are  few  conditions  more  serious  than  that  of  a  patient 
Large  pericardial  effu-    whose  heart  is  compressed  by  a  large 

accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium, the  product  either  of  inflammation  or  of  dropsy,  the  in- 
flammatory collections  very  seldom  occurring  except  in  patients 
whose  constitutions  are  damaged  by  strumous,  renal  or  other 
cachectic  disease,  the  dropsical  exudation  rarely,  if  ever, 
presenting  itself  except  as  the  last  in  that  fearful  train  of 
eff'usions  which,  one  by  one,  drown  the  vital  spark  in  heart 
disease,  as  venous  obstruction  advances  towards  its  climax. 
General  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  occun-ing  in 
Acute  pericarditis  in  i"enal  cases,  is  usually  a  fatal  accident.  I 
renal  disease.  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  instance 

of  recovery.  Here,  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  separates 
the  pericardial  surfaces  is  usually  large,  and  the  shreddy 
lymph  with  which  the  serous  membrane  is  abundantly  covered 
is  evidently  insusceptible  of  becoming  a  bond  of  adhesion,  even 
if  the  fluid  effusion  could  be  removed.  The  disease  is,  in  fact, 
an  inflammatory  dropsy  of  the  pericai'dium,  associated  with, 
more  or  less  recent  enlargement  of  the  entire  heart,  and  often 
with  endocardial  lesions  of  the  gravest  character.  In  this  case 
little  can  be  said  with  regard  to  treatment,  except  that  the 
practitioner  must  be  prepared  to  find  every  remedy  of  none 
effect  with  the  exception  of  mercury,  which  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  foi'ms  of  acute  renal  affection,  is  liable  to  produce  the 
most  frightful  salivation,  even  when  employed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  with  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  at- 
tends its  use. 
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Large  chronic  sero-purulent  effusions  into  the  pericardium 
Chronic  sero-purulent  ™ay  be  associated  either  with  a  dilated 
pericardial  effusions.  condition  of  the  heart  or  with  atrophy 
of  that  organ,  the  result  of  long-continued  compression.  These 
states  afford  very  little  prospect  of  cure ;  but,  as  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  naturally  slow,  means  tending  to  produce 
absorption  of  the  fluid  are  occasionally  more  or  less  productive 
of  relief. 

None  of  the  evidence  whicli  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
Does  the  pericardium         opinion  that  the  pericardium  natu- 
naturally  contain  serum?    j.^]]^   contains  a  certain   quantity  of 

serum  appears  to  be  in  the  least  degree  conclusive.*  The 
opinion  of  Hoffman  and  Senac,  that  the  presence  of  serum 
in  the  pericardium  is  always  a  morbid  condition,  remains 
unshaken.  This  exudation  is  probably  one  of  the  causes 
which  immediately  determine  the  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action  in  natural  death.  Dr.  Elliotson's_^ axiom  that  "incon- 
venience could  scarcely  arise  from  a  less  quantity  than  half  a 
pint  effused  into  the  pericardium"  must  depend  for  its  validity 
upon  the  circumstances  of  whether  the  process  of  effusion  has 
been  gradual  or  rapid,  and  whether  the  heart  has,  in  the -first 
place,  been  strong  or  weak.  Life  may  continue  until  some 
four  pounds  of  fluid  have  become  gradually  formed  in  the 
cavity,  but  it  is  more  than  pi'obable  that  the  sudden  effusion 
of  as  many  ounces  may  place  the  individual  in  jeopardy ;  and 
that,  where  the  heart  has  reached  an  extreme  degree  of  dilata- 
tion, the  exudation  of  as  many  drachms  may  complete  the 
sum  of  fatal  embarrassment,  and  weigh  down  the  balance  of 
existence.    I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 


*  Even  the  observation  of  Vesalius,  that  he  had  seen  it  in  criminals  who 
had  been  quartered  while  alive,  is  unconvincing,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  unfortunates  thus  treated  had,  doubtless,  been 
previously  hanged  to  the  extreme  verge  of  suffocation. 

F 
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sudden  death  in  cases  of  old  organic  heart  disease,  is  the  oc- 
currence of  pericardial  effusion  during  some  unusual  effort  of 
the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  small  amount  of  the  exudation  in  many  of  these  cases 
would  prevent  the  Surgeon  from  attempting  to  relieve  the 
heart  by  paracentesis,  even  if  he  were  on  the  spot  when  the 
seizure  occurred,  unless  he  felt  convinced  that  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  had  been  for  some  time  forming,  and  that  the  sud- 
den oppression  depended  upon  fresh  effusion.    The  operation 

Question  of  puncturing  0^  puncturing  the  sac  appears  to  have 
the  pericardium.  ^o  Other  practical  recommendation  than 

that  of  its  having  been  performed  by  Larrey  and  Richerand, 
and  with  success,  in  two  cases  out  of  three,  by  Dr.  Romero. 
The  operation  can  afford  no  reasonable  prospect  of  cure 
in  the  renal  cases,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  in 
the  generality  of  instances  where  it  appears  to  be  most 
urgently  called  for*,  it  is  most  liable  to  fail.  I  refer  to 
those  cases  in  which  large  effusion  is  associated  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  where 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  is  either  excessively  weakened 
from  internal  causes,  such  as  A'-alvular  disease,  &c.,  or  has 
become  atrophied  and  flabby  in  consequence  of  long  continued 
pressure  of  the  fluid,  can  only  tend  to  produce  increased 
dilatation  or  failure  of  the  organ.  I  have  been  led  to  entertain 
this  belief  from  observing  the  fact  that,  coincidentally  with 
the  evidences  of  rapid  absorption,  under  treatment,  of  a  large 
quantity  of  serum  from  the  pericardium,  the  patient's  dissolu- 
tion, from  failing  power  of  a  diseased  heart,  may  appear  to  be 
decidedly  accelerated. 

The  information  which  we  at  present  possess  with  regard 

to  the  causes  of  acute  endocardial  and 
Carditis  in  India.  tit  •    t   t    •       .  i 

exocardial  disease  m  India  is  extremely 

scanty  and  limited.    Nearly  all  that  has  been  recorded  on 

this  subject  will  be  found  in  that  admirable  chapter  of 
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Professor  Webb's  work  to  which  reference  has  ah'eady  been 
made.  In  the  cases  which  Mr.  Webb  has  related,  we  have 
examples  of  cardiac  affections,  of  a  more  or  less  acute  charac- 
ter, associated  with  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  hepatitis, 
acute  dysentery,  and  phrenitis.  Mr.  Webb  has  also  remarked 
evidences  of  a  connection  between  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  and  congestive  fever  and  cholera. 

Extremely  prevalent  as  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  in 

Eheumatic  carditis  in    Bengal  our  recorded  facts  illustrating 

the  association  of  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis with  this  affection  in  India  are  singularly  few.  In 
only  three  of  M^.  Webb's  casps  of  heart  disease  is  rheumatism 
mentioned  to  have  existed ;  i^t'  may,  however,  have  been  opera- 
tive in  some  of  the  other  insstances. 

In  each  of  these  three  cases  the  rheumatism  was  chronic, 
but,  in  one,  the  heart-symptoms  attended  an  acute  aggrava- 
tion of  the  disease. 

It  appears  certain  that,  in  two  of  the  cases,  the  rheumatism 
was  not  contracted  in  India. 

The  cardiac  disease  became  fully  developed  and  proved 
fatal  in  only  one  case,  (that  of  J.  Clarke)  and  this  was  not  by 
any  means  a  good  typical  instance,  as  the  chronic  rheumatism 
from  which  the  man  had  suffered  was  evidently  of  syphilitic 
origin. 

These  three  patients  were  Europeans.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  recorded  case  of  rheumatic  carditis 
occurring  in  a  native ;  such  records,  howeverj  may  probably 
exist. 

Dr.  Geddes's  "Clinical  Illustrations  of  the  Diseases  of  India" 
contains  numerous  references  to  rheumatism  as  occurring 
among  European  troops  at  one  of  the  Madras  stations  (Masuli- 
patam)  but,  at  the  time  when  his  observations  were  made, 
(from  1829  to  1833)  this  gentleman  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  prepared  to  meet  with  cardiac  disease  in  cases 
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of  acute  rlieumatisin.  No  allusion  is  made  in  his  work  to 
this  important  point,  except  occasional  mention  of  the  exis- 
tence of  pain  in  the  site  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Hunter,  of  the 
57th  (Queen's)  Regiment,  is  pursuadecl  that,  in  this  country, 
the  connection  of  cardiac  disease  with  acute  rheumatism  is 
extremely  unfrequent*  In  some  interesting  remarks  on 
Tropical  Rheumatism,  recently  published  in  the  Lancet, 
Dr.  Bird,  late  Physician  General,  Bombay  Army,  observes, 
that  "  acute  rheumatism,  associated,  as  in  Europe,  with 
metastasis  to  the  heart,  and  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis, 
is  a  form  of  the  complaint  seldom  presented  in  India, 
though  cases  in  which  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  heat,  pain, 
and  swelling  of  the  joints,  accompanied  by  fever,  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  both  among  Natives  and  Europeans,  and 
are  benefitted  by  a  cautious  use  of  bleeding  and  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  same  antiphlogistic  treatment  which,  has  been 
found  of  utility  in  Europe.  The  greater  number  of  such 
cases,  however,  occur  among  those  who  are  located  in  the 
colder,  drier,  and  more  elevated  table  lands  of  India;  while 
the  more  common  form  of  the  disease,  prevalent  among 
Natives,  particularly  those  of  malarious  districts,  is  the 
astheno-cachectic  variety,  which,  when  it  eflFects  the  muscles, 
presents  all  the  symptoms  of  neuralgia  and  vitiated  nutrition 
followed  by  emaciation ;  or,  when  it  assumes,  as  it  often  does, 
the  form  of  periostitis,  has  all  the  characters  of  mercurial 
syphilitic  cachexia."  Dr.  Bird  considers  that  diminished 
alimentation  and  increased  cutaneous  secretion  probably  les- 
sen, in  warm  climates,  the  uric  acid  diathesis  and  modify 

*  Dr.  Hunter's  observations  appear  to  have  been  made  chiefly  upon  Eu- 
ropean Soldiers  stationed  at  Poonah,  (Bombay  Presidency).  I  am,  unfortunate- 
ly unable  to  refer  to  Dr.  H.'s  original  paper,  which  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay  for  1846,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  did  not  intend  to  apply  the  above  remark  to  Europeans 
cxclusivel}'. 
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1-lieumatisin  within  the  tropics  by  a  tendency  to  the  cachectic 
form.  He  finds,  liowever,  that  "  sthenophlogistic  rlieumatism 
of  both  Natives  and  Europeans  in  India,  is  generally 
associated  with  hepatic  congestion  and  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  more  particularly  of  the  colon."* 

It  is  only  by  long  and  careful  observation  and  comparison 
of  testimonies  that  the  question  can  be  demonstratively  set 


*  During  the  last  rainy  season,  tr.  o  well-marked  cases  of  heart  affection, 
supervening  upon  rheumatism,  in  Natives,  have  occurred  under  my  care. 

1.  Boodho  Sing,  aged  45,  prisoner  in  the  Jail,  admitted  to  Hospital 
August  1st,  suffering  from  pain  in  nearly  every  joint;  but  especially  in  the 
knees  and  anldes :  with  heat  of  skin,  excitement  of  pulse  and  white  furred 
tongue.  Purgatives,  blue  pill,  and  diaphoretics.  3rd. — Pain  in  the  joints 
very  severe,  considerable  pyrexia,  heart's  action  much  excited;  the  sounds 
retain  their  rhythm,  but  have  a  marked  and  peculiar  indistinctness,  very 
characteristic  of  the  onset  of  acute  cardiac  disease.  Six  large  leeches  were 
apphed  to  the  prsecordia,  followed  by  a  blister,  calomel,  antimonial  powder 
and  ipecacuan.  4th. — The  heart's  sounds  have  a  fuller  tone  and  more  dis- 
tinctness, tongue  less  furred,  heat  of  skin  somewhat  less,  pain  in  the  joints 
duninished,  mouth  shghtly  touched.  Discontinue  mercury,  continue  dia- 
phoretics. 5th. — Less  fever;  heart's  sounds  much  more  distinct ;  a  very 
slight  roughness  with  the  first;  less  pain  in  the  joints,  bhstered  surface  to  be 
kept  open  et  P,  6th. — Heart's  action  still  excited,  sounds  perfectly  clear. 
P.  8th. — Heart's  sounds  free  from  harshness,  but  decidedly  too  intense, 
especially  the  second.  From  this  time  he  continued  to  improve  ;  the  fever 
passing  off,  the  pain  in  the  joints  giving  place  to  mere  stififuess,  and  the 
heart's  action  becoming  ti-anquil  ;  the  second  sound  merely  retaining  an 
unusually  sharp  and  flapping  character;  until  the  3rd  September,  when  he 
complained  of  palpitation  of  the  heart.  I  found  the  cardiac  action  much 
excited,  the  first  sound  rather  rough,  the  second  remarkably  strong  and 
flapping.  Until  now,  he  had  taken  iodine  with  diaphoretics.  The  blistered 
surface  had  not  been  allowed  to  heal  until  very  recently.  I  now  gave  blue 
pill  with  ipecacuan,  and  repeated  the  blister.  Under  this  treatment  the 
heart's  action  became  moderated  ahnost  at  once,  the  second  sound  only 
retaining,  in  some  degree,  its  flapping  character.  On  the  9th,  the  weather 
being  rather  chilly,  there  was  a  great  accession  of  pain  in  the  joints,  the 
gums  were  touched  and  the  heart's  action  became  rather  excited.  By  the 
11th,  the  cardiac  action  was  again  moderate,  the  same  character  of  second 
sound  remaining.    This  last  sign  diminished  gradually,  until,  at  the  time  of 
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at  rest;  but,  at  present,  tliere  appears  to  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  rheumatic  heart  affections  must  occur  very  far 
more  rarely  in  this  country  than  they  do  in  Europe.*  There 
is,  probably,  scarcely  a  medical  man  in  Bengal  who  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  for  at  least  two  rheumatic  patients 
daily.  If  rheumatic  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  occurs  here, 
otherwise  than  as  an  infrequent  complication,  it  is  a  surprising 
fact,  that  the  association  of  the  two  diseases  should  not  have 
been  more  frequently  recognised.  The  occurrence  of  severe 
prtecordial  distress  and  oppression,  during  the  progress  of 
rheumatism  is  an  accident  which  can  surely  very  seldom  escape 
„  ,  notice,  even  where  the  stethoscope  is  not 

Has    carditis  always 

been  the  frequent  asso-    employed.    There  certainly  appear  to 

ciate  of  rheumatism  ?  ,  ^     n         ^    t  n  .i    .  i 

be  some  grounds  tor  a  belief  that  the 

his  discharge  on  the  30th,  the  most  careful  examination  could  not  detect  any 
fault  in  the  sounds  of  the  tranquilly  acting  heart.  This  man  has,  however, 
again  been  admitted  (October  26th)  with  severe  rheumatic  pain  in  the  right- 
ankle,  and  excited  action  of  the  heart. 

2.  Mahomed  Hunneef,  setat.  cir.  50,  a  Madras  sepoy,  of  spare  habit,  was 
admitted  to  Hospital  on  the  27th  May,  suffering  from  severe  rheumatic  pain 
in  nearly  every  joint.  The  pains  had  nearly  subsided  under  treatment,  when 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  palpitation,  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a 
sense  of  oppression,  pain,  and  weight  in  the  precordial  region.  Leeches 
were  apphed  without  delay,  followed  by  a  bhster,  and  calomel  and  diaphore- 
tics given.  The  pain,  impediment  to  respiration,  and  sense  of  thoracic 
oppression  were  speedily  removed  by  the  leeches ;  but  distinct  evidences  of 
pericardial  effusion,  hampering  the  action  of  the  heart,  remained.  Counter- 
irritation  and  the  administration  of  iodine  were  persisted  in  until  the  29th 
of  September,  when  he  was  sent  to  Madras  on  sick  certificate.  The  signs  of 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  movements  of  the  heart,  without  evidences  of 
pleuritic  or  endocardial  disease,  stiU  remaining. 

*  Dr.  Latham  has  furnished  us  with  a  standard  of  the  fi-equency  of  cardiac 
complication  in  acute  rheumatism  in  England,  but  admits  that  it  may  be 
somewhat  higher  than  is  usual. 

Cases  of  acute  rheumatism,    136 

Heart  exempt  in,   46 

Heart  affected  in,    90 

Deaths  3,  in  all  of  whom  both  endo  and  pericardium  were  affected. 
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association  of  cardiac  disease  with  acute  rheumatism  is  a 
pathological  accident  of  comparatively  recent  origin.*  If  this 
unhappy  complication  has  always  been  liable  to  occur,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  in  the  History  of  Medical 
Literature,  that  it  should  not  have  been  generally  noticed  until 
it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Pitcairn  in  1788.  In  the  absence  of 
fuller  evidence,  it  may  not  be  too  chimerical  to  believe  that, 
in  India,  the  accident  is  still  comparatively  unfrequent. 

A  doubt  has  recently  been  raised,  by  Mr.  Simon,  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  endocarditis, 
thaJendS£l  dTpoS    "POH  a  question  of  whether  the  diseases 
in  rheumatism  are  not    q£  the  valves  which  occur  in  coinci- 

inflammatory.  •  i      i  •  •  t 

dence  with  rheumatism  are,  m  reality, 
inflammatory ;  and  indeed,  whether  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  arterial  system  is  susceptible  of  inflammation  at  all.  He 
enquires  what  are  the  bloodvessels  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  arterial  system,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
an  increased  action  ?  "  That  portion  of  an  artery  which  we 
term  its  inner  coat  has  no  bloodvessels  of  its  own,  nor  do 
those  of  the  middle  or  contractile  coat  (which  are  derived 
from  the  so-called  vusa  vasorum)  permeate  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  influence  materially,  if  at  all,  the  nutrition  of  the 
Iming  membrane."  Mr.  Simon  appears  to  found  this  opinion 


*  "We  know  that  the  characters  of  humoral  disease  continue  to  vary  almost 
year  by  year.  The  fever,  cholera  and  dysentery  of  one  year  differ  nearly  as 
much  from  the  fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery  of  any  other  year,  as  do  generally 
the  prevailing  endemics  of  any  two  given  districts.  The  common  continued 
fever  of  England  presents  some  characteristic  variation  nearly  every  season. 
It  was,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  somewhat  sthenic  disease,  requiring 
blood-letting,  within  the  memory  of  old  practitioners.  It  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  past,  an  essentially  "  typhoid"  fever,  not  admitting  of 
the  abstraction  of  a  single  ounce  of  blood.  It  is  not  very  long  since  many 
judicious  practitioners  recommended  bleeding  in  cholera.  I  apprehend  tliat 
very  few  cases  of  cholera  are  met  with  now  in  which  any  physician  would 
discover  the  indications  of  blood-letting. 
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upon  a  preparation  of  Mr.  Queckett's,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  which  he  regards  as  showing  how  much 
the  vasa  vasorum  fall  short  of  reaching  the  lining  membrane. 
He  considers  it  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  circulatory  system  is  derived  directly  from  the  blood 
with  which  it  has  contact.  "  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
artery  and  of  the  valves  has  an  epithelium.  Wherever  epi- 
thelium grows,  the  old  cells  drop  off  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  whence  the  new  ones  derive  their  materials  of  growth. 
Just  as  our  scales  of  epidermis  drop  from  the  surface  of  our 
bodies,  being  nourished  and  renewed  from  within.  Just  so,  if 
the  epithelium  of  an  artery  were  renewed  from  without  {i.  e.  by 
vasa  vasorum)  the  old  scales,  as  fast  as  they  become  detached, 
would  drop  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  their  decay  is  very  slight,  and  the  number  that  might 
thus  pass  into  the  circulation,  and  presently  obstruct  the 
capillaries,  would  be  very  small,  still  it  would  be  essentially 
a  clumsy  arrangement."  Mr.  Simon  regards  the  origin  of 
the  "  fibrinous  concretions"  or  "  vegetations"  on  the  valves, 
(he  uses  the  terms  indifferently,)  which  have  been  called  the 
results  of  inflammation  as  "  decidedly  humoral."  He  considers 
that  "  they  arise  as  fibrinous  precipitations  from  an  overcharged 
solution,  the  valves  encrusting  themselves  with  fibrine  just  as  a 
stick  in  certain  streams  coats  itself  with  a  calcareous  envelope ; 
and  that  the  preference  shown  for  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
admits  of  explanation  by  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  its 
contents,  the  new-made  arterial  blood.  Without  attempting 
an  analysis  of  Mr.  Simon's  novel  doctrine  of  arterial  epithelial 
reproduction,  from  which,  however,  I  wholly  dissent,  I 
must  beg  to  add  one  or  two  facts  which  tend  to  throw 
strong  doubts  upon  the  opinion  that  the  fibrinous  concre- 
tions or  massive  coagula  which  are  liable  to  coat  portions  of 
the  endocardial  and  arterial  surfaces  are  formed  independently 
of  inflammation. 
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A  man  suffering  from  renal  anasarca  is  attacked  witli 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  with  symptoms  of  endocarditis,  and 
dies  with  all  the  evidences  of  rapidly  progressing  disease. 
Upon  examination,  the  most  characteristic  traces  of  that 
which  is  still  termed  "  inflammation"  of  the  lung  and  of  its 
serous  investure  are  discovered.  The  heart  is  enlarged,  and, 
among  other  lesions,  the  aortic  valves  are  found  rather  thick- 
ened and  contracted,  and  one  of  their  pouches  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  a  globular  pellet  of  firm  coagulum.  Por- 
tions of  the  aorta  have  small  granular  clots  adhering  to 
their  surfaces,  other  parts  of  the  vessel  are  reddened,  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  great  sinus  is  raised,  here  and 
there,  by  semi-transparent  deposits  of  fibrine.*  Our  illus- 
tration will  be  rendered  sufficiently  complete  by  another  ex- 
ample. A  patient,  with  acute  rheumatic  articular  inflamma- 
tion, dies  of  disease  of  the  heart.  On  examination,  the  inflam- 
ed condition  of  the  pericardium  is  unquestionable,  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  heart  is  manifestly  swollen  and  softened  by 
inflammatory  change;  portions  of  the  valves  are  thickened 
by  transparent,  but  solid,  interstitial  deposit,  and  parts  of  their 
surfaces  give  attachment  to  masses  of  fibrinous  coagulum. 
It  appears  singular  that,  while  every  other  lesion  noted  in 
these  two  cases  is,  demonstrably,  of  inflammatory  origin,  the 
coincident  deposits  of  fibrine  upon  the  thickened  and  infil- 
trated endocardial  and  arterial  surfaces  should  be  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  same  category,  and  that  merely  because 
the  search  for  vessels  capable  of  bemg  injected  in  the  interior 
coats  of  arteries  has  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.f 


*  "  On  Acute  Aortitis,"  Gw/s  Hospital  Reports,  No.  XII.  and  Preparation 
in  Guj/'s  Hospital  Museum,  No.  1418^'*. 

t  No  anatomical  fact  appears  to  be  better  established  than  the  extra- vas- 
cular position  of  the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens,  still  who  will  deny  that  vital 
changes  occur  in  these  structures. 

G 
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Mr.  Simon  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  all  the 
fibrinous  deposits  which  originate  the  "  atheromatous,"  "  steato- 
matous"  and  earthy  degenerations  of  the  arteries  and  valves 
are  wholly  confined  to  the  laminae  of  that  singular  fibrous 
tissue  which  separates  the  epithelial  lining  from  the  middle 
coat  of  the  artery.  It  is  surely  a  new  thing  that  fibrine 
should  be  effused  between  the  layers  of  a  structure  which  is 
destitute  of  any  modification  of  vascular  supply ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  if  fibrine,  the  product  of  inflam- 
mation, can  be  effused  between  the  non-vascular  layers  of  that 
beautiful  tissue  which  appears  to  furnish  a  kind  of  basement 
membrane  to  the  arterial  epithelium,  a  similar  inflammatory 
product  may  also  be  exuded  from  the  free  epithelial  surface 
itself.  In  every  case  of  true  arteritis  and  endocarditis  which 
I  have  examined,  there  have  been  as  distinct  traces  of  what 
we  call  inflammation  behind  the  epithelial  lining  (but  quite 
apart  from  the  contractile  coat)  as  upon  its  surface.  Further, 
it  appears  that  large  fibrinous  concretions  upon  the  free 
surfaces  are  extremely  rare  attendants  on  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis. In  this  disease  the  principal  morbid  changes  are  inter- 
stitial, clots  may  adhere  when  the  patient  is  very  cachectic, 
and  they  are  usually  present  where  the  structure  of  a  valve 
is  broken  up ;  but,  in  how  many  cases,  where  death  results 
from  the  consequences  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  at  periods 
of  two,  five,  or  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  acute  attack,  is 
fatal  obstruction  found  to  have  been  owing  to  the  presence 
of  fibrine  upon  the  valves  ?  Clots  of  comparatively  recent  date 
and  crops  or  fringes  of  minute  elastic  vegetations  may  adhere 
to  the  altered  structures,  but  these  will  not  be  regarded  as 
the  main  cause  of  death;  it  is  the  interstitial  disease,  the 
hardening,  shortening,  and  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
below  the  surface,  which  has  killed.  I  have  always  held, 
(and  I  believe  that  the  opinion  is  an  old  one,)  that  the  fibrinous 
masses  which  are  found  covering  parts  of  the  diseased  sur- 
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faces  in  endocarditis  and  arteritis  are  deposits  from  the  blood 
attached  to  portions  of  the  lining  membrane  which  have  been 
altered  by  inflammatory  lesion;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
subject  for  regret  if  the  introduction  of  an  opposite  view- 
should  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  present  doctrines 
regarding  the  origin  and  anti-inflammatory  treatment  of  the 
"  itis"  in  question. 
Mr.  Simon  further  quotes  the  observation  of  M.  Bonnet, 
who  treats  acute  rheumatism  by  nitrate 

Treatment    of   acute  ■■     .     i  i  /  . 

rheumatism   by   large    of  potash  m  large  doses,  (up  to  an 

doses  of  nitre.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^         ^  j^^jf  p^j,  ^jj^^^ 

with  the  highest  opinion  of  its  utility,  and  with  full  concur- 
rence in  the  opinion  of  M.  Gendrin,  who  has  likewise  used 
the  medicine  very  extensively,  that,  among  other  advantages 
which  it  exercises,  it  prevents  inflammation  of  the  endocardium. 
Mr.  Simon  remarks  that  we  know  nitrate  of  potash  is  a 
powerful  solvent  of  fibrine ;  we  also  know  that,  in  these  large 
doses,  a  quantity  of  it  must  be  retained  in  the  blood,  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  interpret  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  in 
accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  disease.  Nitre,  if  present 
in  the  blood  in  sufficient  quantities,  would  prevent  fibrinous 
concretions  on  the  valves  by  diminishing  the  solubility  of 
their  material,  and  diminishing  its  liability  to  precipitation. 
Hence  a  hint  is  thrown  out  enjoining  caution  in  regarding 
these  conditions  of  the  heart  as  inflammatory,  and  of  treating 
them  accordingly  by  local  and  general  bleeding.* 

A  host  of  stubborn  facts,  much  practical  observation,  and 
many  authoritative  opinions  must  be  set  aside  before  these 
states  can  be  generally  regarded  as  non-inflammatory.  I 
think  that  we  must  view  these  as  too  hasty  applications  of 
very  indefinite  anatomical  and  chemical  data.  Potash,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  may  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  rheumatism  if 


*  Lectures  on  General  rathology,  Lecture  3,  Lancet,  Juno  22nd,  1850. 
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given  considerably  short  of  the  extent  of  rendering  the  blood  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt*  It  has  many  advocates,  among 
these  is  M.  Seux,  who  gives  it  in  doses  of  from  4  to  6  drachms 
a  day,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  ptisane.  He  considers  that  the 
dose  may  be  increased  to  8  or  10  drachms;  but,  in  that  case, 
the  quantity  of  the  diluent  must  also  be  augmented.  In  this 
manner  all  risk  of  intestinal  irritation  and  of  other  unpleasant 
consequences  may  be  avoided.  Diarrhoea,  where  it  has  occur- 
red, has  been  readily  subdued  by  the  addition  of  some  prepara- 
tion of  opium.f  Dr.  Basham  employs  it  as  a  defibrinising  agent. 
He  gives  1,  2  or  3  ounces,  diluted  in  2  quarts  of  water  in  the 
24  hours.J  He  finds  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no 
observable  effect  is  produced  in  the  force  or  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  the  digestive  functions,  or  the  quantity  of  urine  ex- 
creted ;  but  the  urine  always  acquires  a  high  specific  gravity, 
and  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  detected  in  it.  The  swelling, 
heat,  and  pain  in  the  joints  affected  with  rheumatism,  are 
relieved  in  a  most  marked  degree,  even  when  no  other  reme- 
dies are  employed  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  exemption  from  cardiac  compHcation ;  and  cardiac 
inflammation,  when  it  is  present,  is  more  amenable  to 


*  I  think  it  is  Dr.  Zimmermann  who  records  an  examination  of  the  blood 
of  a  man  who  had  been  treated  with  nitre  for  pneumonia.  Nitre  was  found 
to  have  crystallised  around  the  edge  of  the  cup  in  fine  needles, 

t  Kevue  Medico  Chirurg.,  Avril  1848,  and  Banking's  Eetrospect,  VoL  VUI. 

X  Great  dilution  of  the  salt  is  evidently  the  only  safeguard  in  administer- 
ing it.  Several  cases  are  cited  by  Taylor,  ( Treatise  on  Poisons)  in  wliich 
from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre  accidentally  taken  occasioned 
death,  with  violent  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  "with  greater  rapidity 
than  is  commonly  observed  in  the  action  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate." 
A  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  [Medical  Gazette,  May  1848,]  in  which 
similar  results  endangering  life,  followed  a  dose  of  2  ounces  of  saltpetre 
dissolved  in  about  eight  ounces  of  water.  Mr,  Wilson  also  mentions  that,  in 
one  instance,  4  ounces  of  the  salt  were  given  in  a  draught  to  a  mare.  The 
animal  fell  immediately,  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  was  quite  dead. 
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remedies.*  M.  Martin  Solon  and  M.  Cornelianif  are  also 
advocates  of  this  plan.  The  former  carries  the  dose  up  to 
2  ounces  per  diem,  of  course,  greatly  diluted.  Dr.  Todd  uses 
it  in  doses  of  5  grains  in  combination  with  one  of  opium  and 
one  of  ipecacuan,  (in  a  preparation  closely  resembling  Dover's 
powder)  given  every  2,  3  or  4  hours  accorduig  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  need  the  patient  has  of  opium. 
The  latter  drug  quiets  the  nervous  system  and  procures 
sleep :  and,  with  the  ipecacuan,  promotes  sweating,  while  the 
nitre  acts  on  the  kidneys,  and  the  ipecacuan  may  exercise 
some  influence  on  the  liver.f 

The  most  successful  remedies  for  rheumatism  are  all  eva- 
Treatmentofrlieuma-    cuants ;  and  nearly  every  new  specific 

tismbyEvacuants.  tJ^jg  ^l^gg^     rpj^g  ^jjgg^gg  appears 

to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  some  poison,  it  may  be  lactic 
acid  or  some  other  (acid  ?)  material  in  the  blood ;  and,  as  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  means  of  neutralising 
this,  our  main  object  is  to  expel  it.  Hence  we  have  colchi- 
cum  and  more  gentle  means  of  continued  purgation,  to 
remove  it  by  the  bowels  ;  calomel  to  act  upon  the  liver ;  the 
salts  of  potash,  lime  juice,  et  id  genus  omne,  to  expel  it  by 
the  kidneys ;  antimony,  ipecacuan  and  all  other  diaphoretic 
agents  to  eliminate  it  by  the  skin.  Lastly,  there  is  general 
blood-letting,  but  this  is  the  least  appropriate  measure  of  all. 
Bleeding,  upon  this  indication,  is  as  useless  as  it  would  be  if 
employed  to  cut  short  the  active  operation  of  arsenic  or  of 
tartar  emetic.  Beyond  this,  we  have  to  relieve  those  local 
And  by  Anti-inHam-  inflammations  which  are  set  up  by  the 
matory  Measures.  elimination  of  the  poison  into  serous. 


*  Medical  Times, (Medico  Chirurgical  Transaction?)  and  Banking's  Betros- 
pect  for  1849. 
t  Ibid. 

X  Medical  Gazette,  October  4th,  1848. 
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fibrous  and  other  tissues.  Here,  local  bleeding,  calomel  with 
opium,  and  diaphoretics  and  counter-irritation  are  our  chief 
resources.  We  must  be  cautious  in  deciding  hastily  upon 
questions  in  animal  chemistry  at  present ;  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  blood  in  rheumatism  becomes  healthy  enough, 
as  regards  its  fibrine  and  other  proper  constituents,  whenever 
we  succeed  in  freeing  it  from  tlie  specific  materies  morbl 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SECOND  INDICATION. 


To  endeavour  to  remove  all  causes  of  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation existing  in  the  Lungs,  Abdominal  Organs  and  Capillary 
System  generally. 
CoNFiEMED  organic  heart  disease,  absolutely  insusceptible 
of  cure  as  it  is,  and  as  it  must  ever  con- 

The  progress  of  orga-  .        .^i       o  i 

nic  heart  disease  natur-  tinue  to  be,  cames  With  it  the  redeem- 
aUy  slow.  .^^  point  that,  in  its  ordinary  forms, 

the  yictim's  life  is  allowed  a  more  lengthened  respite  than  is 
1;he  case  in  any  other  description  of  destructive  chronic 
disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted, — a  respite  which,  it  is 
true,  is  fraught  with  some  amount  of  suffering,  great  need  of 
self-denial,  and  many  perils ;  but,  during  which,  if  the  self- 
denial  be  rigorously  maintained,  while  the  sources  of  peril 
are  carefully  avoided,  the  suffering  may  be,  in  great  measure, 
mitigated,  and  the  term  of  existence  be  prolonged  to  a  degree 
the  full  limits  of  which  are  probably  far  more  extended  than 
we  are  at  present  aware  of.  "We  know  that  the  most  ordi- 
nary forms  of  exocardial  and  endocardial  disease, — adherent 
pericardium  and  valvular  contraction,  certainly  do  not,  gener- 
ally and  of  necessity,  destroy  life,  by  their  own  advance,  and 
by  the  influence  which  they  exert  in  gradually  impairing 
other  organsj  in  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  and  the 
duration  of  their  progress  is  found  to  be  occasionally  longer 
even  than  this.  The  occurrence  of  death  from  causes  confin- 
ed to  the  heart  itself  is  a  comparatively  rare  event.    In  the 
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generality  of  fatal  cases,  life  is  cut  short  prematurely  either  by 

Death  usually  results  Outbreak  of  acute  disease  in  other 
from  the  superaddition    organs,  or  by  the  superaddition  of  dis- 

or  disease  in  other  organs.  .  *• 

eased  actions  of  a  more  insidious  cha- 
racter to  those  gradual  deteriorations  which  the  fixed  error 
in  the  circulation  is  itself  imperceptibly  working.  It  is  espe- 
cially the  pulmonary  and  hepatic  structures  which  suffer 
under  these  circumstances.  Acute  disease  of  the  lungs  de- 
stroys life  in  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  cases  of  chronic  heart 
disease.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  comparatively  few  per- 
sons die  of  heart  disease  in  England  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  mild  winters ;  but  the  first  cold  blasts  of  an 
inclement  season  drive  crowds  of  these  unfortunates  into  the 
wards  of  our  Hospitals  where  they  lie  suffocating  not  from 
the  progressive  advance  of  cardiac  obstruction,  but  from  the 
sudden  superaddition  of  bronchitis,  visceral  engorgement,  and 
dropsy. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  observable  in  th^ 
progress  of  cases  of  heart  disease  in  which  it  is  certain  that 
the  circulation  is  interfered  with  by  a  fixed  and  permanent 
impediment,  is  the  occasional  alternation  of  extreme  aggrava- 
tion of  symptoms  with  almost  complete  remission  of  both  the 
physical  and  rational  evidences  of  disease.  It  is  clear  that 
these  variations  depend  chiefly  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  accidental  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  other  visceral  obstruc- 
tions and  congestions,  subject  to  the  influence  of  depressing 
and  exciting  causes,  and  to  the  effects  of  repletion,  tempera- 
ture, &c. 

The  principal  causes  of  permanent  obstruction  to  the  circu- 
lation exterior  to  the  heart,  are  Mal- 
Causes  of  permanent    fy^j^ation  of  the  Chest  and  Spine ;  Orga- 

obstruction  to  the  circu-  r       '  & 

lation  exterior  to  the         Disease  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes  and 

Lung  Substance ;  Large  Aneurisms  of 
the  Aorta;  Stricture  or  Obliteration  of  that  Vessel ;  a  generally 
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Diseased  Condition  of  the  Entire  Systemic  Arterial  Tracts ; 
Organic  Disease  of  the  Gx'eat  Abdominal  Viscera,  attended  witli 
interruption  to  the  freedom  of  their  capillary  circulation ; 
General  Dilatation  of  the  Venous  System ;  Obliteration  of  the 
Great  Venous  Trunks. 

Unhappily,  eacli  of  these  conditions  is  absolutely  insuscep- 
tible of  cure.  Still,  in  nearly  all,  something  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  palliating  the  existing  evil,  and  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  accidents  which  would  be  of  necessity  fatal. 
Thus  in  persons  with  obviously  small,  narrow  or  positively 

Thoracic  malforma-  deformed  chests  there  almost  always 
exists  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dila- 
tation of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  consequent  upon  habi- 
tual delay  to  the  circulation  through  the  ill-expanded  lungs, 
and  perhaps  also  in  hunch-backed  and  extremely  crooked 
persons,  to  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
distorted  aorta.*  These  individuals  often  breathe  freely  while 
at  rest;  but  more  or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration  is 
always  excited  by  violent  exertion  ;  and,  whenever  they 
become  the  subjects  of  even  the  slightest  degree  of  bronchial 
or  pulmonary  inflammation,  the  additional  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  thus  produced  is  liable  to  prove  insurmount- 
able, and  the  right  ventricle  has  then  a  tendency  either 
to  fail  gradually,  the  patient's  dyspnoea  progressively  in- 
creasing to  suflPocation,  or  the  strength  of  the  heart  may 
be  at  once  overpowered  and  death  occur  almost  instan- 
taneously in  a  moment  of  excitement  or  of  unusually  active 
exertion,  or  fatal  central  lesions  may  result  from  venous 
turgesence  of  the  brain  consequent  upon  delay  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart. 

In  such  cases  the  chief  indications  are  to  endeavour  to 
avert  all  causes  which  may  lead  to  the  superaddition  of  pul- 


*  Latham. 
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monary  disease ;  to  treat  such  disease,  when  it  does  occur, 
promptly,  but  moderately,  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  use  of  violently  depressing  measures  will 
assist  in  the  failure  of  the  weakened  heart,  while  neglect  of 
means  tending  to  lessen  the  hulk  of  the  circulating  fluid  and  to 
relieve  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  will  prove  nearly 
as  inevitably  fatal.  The  mental  and  bodily  tranquillity  of  these 
patients  should  be  consulted,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  at  all  times ; 
but, —especially,  should  they  become  the  subjects  of  influenza 
pneumonia,  or  bronchitis, — all  active  exertion  or  annoyance 
is  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  apprehension.  In  fact, 
unfailing  cavition  should  be  maintained  by  persons  suffering 
from  any  marked  degree  of  thoracic  deformity,  whether  attend- 
ed with  shortness  of  breath  or  not,  that  every  cause  of  pul- 
monary congestion  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented.* 
My  own  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that,  both  in  persons 
with  extremely  deformed  chests  and  spines,  and  in  the  sub- 
jects of  morbus  cseruleus,  every  thing  which  tends  to  produce 
sti'ong  muscular  development  of  the  limbs  and  body  is  highly 
prejudicial ;  and  that  weakly  hunch-backs  and  distorted 
females  are  likely  to  live  much  longer  than  those  who,  although 
equally  misshapen,  are  robust  and  muscular.  The  reason  of 
this  is  evident. .  No  amount  of  exercise  can  ever  strengthen  the 
embarrassed  heart  of  a  person  thus  circumstanced ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  capable  of  moving  his  limbs  with  extra- 
ordinary power,  is  the  liability  of  the  venous  cavities  of  his 
heart  to  become  gradually  dilated  and  to  fail  suddenly  at 


*  In  commencing  the  treatment  of  cases  of  acute  thoracic  inflammation,  the 
very  important  caution  of  examining  the  size  and  shape  of  the  chest  is  too  often 
overlooked.  However  active  the  symptoms  may  be  in  these  cases,  a  deform- 
ed chest  and  its  almost  necessary  consequence  a  more  or  less  weakened 
heart,  will  always  indicate  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in  employing  the 
more  vigorous  plans  of  treatment. 
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some  moment  when  the  whole  column  of  venous  blood  is 
rapidly  and  forcibly  impelled  towards  them  under  circum- 
stances of  violent  muscular  exertion. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  narrow  and  ill-formed 
Originally    defective    State  of  the  thoracic  parietes  establish- 

thoradc  deyelopment.  ^^^i^  ^j^^  ^^g^^ 

either  of  rickets,  of  original  constitutional  defect,  or  of 
habits  tending  to  prevent  due  expansion  and  development 
of  the  chest  and  its  contained  organs,  is  liable,  as  growth 
advances,  to  produce  dangerous  impediment  to  the  cir- 
culation and  fatal  lesions  and  obstruction  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.* 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  impediment  to  the  circulation 
depends  primarily  and  mainly  upon  the  ill-developed  state 
of  the  lungs  and  their  appendages ;  but  precisely  the  converse 
of  this  obtains  when  the  heart  is  congenitally  imperfect ;  and 

this  distinction  is  one  of  great  practical 

Imperfect  thoracic  de-  j.     t     i  i 

velopment  consequent  moment.  In  these  latter  cases  the  chest 
iTor/atptL^  i«  ^^^-^IJ  ^«re  or  less  narrow  and  ill- 

formed ;  in  many  instances  it  is  extreme- 
ly so.  Here  then  the  badly  developed  condition  of  the  lungs 
and  consequent  narrowness  of  the  thoracic  parietes  are  the 
direct  and  necessary  results  of  the  imperfect  function  which 
the  organs  of  circulation  have  performed  since  birth.  Except 
where  the  impediment  has  been  increased  by  subsequent 
disease,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  will  be  found,  in  cases  of 
congenital  defect  of  the  heart,  to  bear  a  very  precise  ratio  to 
the  difficulty  or  freedom  with  which  the  blood  enters  the  lungs 

Necessity  of  distin-  ^y  their  afferent  vessel.  Hence  the  great 
guishing  between  these    necessity  of  drawing  a  broad  distinction 

two  forms  of  disease.  .  . 

m  practice  between  those  cases  in  which 


*  Dr.  Barlow's  valuable  series  of  papers  on  "  Certain  of  the  Diseases  of 
Early  Youth."    Guy's  Hospital  Reports— lif.  S.  Vols.  vi.  and  vii. 
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cardiac  embarrassment  results  from  deformity  of  the  chest, 
and  those  in  which  narrowing  of  the  thorax  has  been  con- 
sequent upon  congenital  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, as  these  two  conditions  require  directly  opposite 
systems  of  management.     In  the  former  class  of  instances, 
it  has  been  judiciously  recommended  to  employ,  in  youth, 
and  while  the  development  of  the  chest  is  in  progress, 
all  moderate  and  natural  means  by  which  the  lungs  may 
be  fully  and  freely  brought  into  play, — such  as  active  exer- 
cise, singing,  reading,  simple  mechanical  contrivances,  &c. 
In  the  second  order  of  cases,  however,  it  must  be,  at  once, 
perceived  that  all  such  means  must  pi'ove  useless,  nay,  that 
some  of  them  would  be  absolutely  injurious  and  dangerous. 
No  amount  of  exertion,  vocal  exercise,  or  gymnastic  training, 
can  remove  a  fixed  organic  impediment  in  the  vascular 
centre,  or  compel  a  deficient  and  oppressed  heart  to  send 
a  fuller  and  freer  stream  of  blood  through  an  abnormal 
and  indirect  course  to  imperfect  and  ill-expanded  lungs.  An 
organic  fault  of  this  kind  is  evidently  irreparable  from  the 
first;  we  can  do  nothing  bej'-ond  controlling  its  ill  eflFects 
by  palliative  measures.     The  little  subject  of  congenital 
heart  disease  must,  therefore,  not  be  urged  to  unwonted 
exertion  :  but  should  be  permitted  to  continue  those  listless 
and  torpid  habits,  and  that  hebetude  of  manner,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  constrained  positions  of  the  body,  all  of  which 
he  instinctively  adopts  partly  in  consequence  of  the  debility 
inseparable  from  his  malady  and,  in  some  measure  also,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  escape  the  severest 
aggravation  of  symptoms. 

I  must  repeat  that  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  rather 
to  discourage  than  to  assist  the  development  of  muscu- 
lar power  in  hunch-backed  children  and  m  all  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  any  serious  permanent  deformity 
of  the  chest- 
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In  such  diseases  as  Confirmed  Asthma,  Dilatation  of  the 
Bronchial  Tubes  and  Emphysema,  Per- 
thfL™ivSs;f    manentOrganicDisease  of  theLiver  and 
tern,  Abdominal  Viscera,    other  Abdominal  Organs,  and  Dilatation 

Veins,  &c.  '  . 

or  Obstruction  of  the  Great  V  ems,  we  can 
do  little  beyond  keeping  the  fluids  at  a  low  standard ;  prevent- 
ing the  already  diseased  organs  from  being  overworked  and 
from  becoming  acutely  inflamed;  enjoining  moderation  and 
tranquillity;  and  maintaining  the  constitutional  powers  as  far 
as  possible.  The  cases  of  this  description,  which  usually  come 
before  us,  are  not  such  as  to  inspire  any  very  sanguine  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  our  remedial  measures.  Individuals, 
in  the  decline  of  life  in  whom  toil,  excess,  want,  and  exposure, 
have  been  at  work  almost  from  infancy,  and  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, continue  to  exercise  their  destructive  agency  even  to 
the  very  end ;  in  whom  the  premature  damage,  rather  than 
the  natural  decay,  of  the  organs  has  left  the  lungs  mere 
turgid  masses  of  broken  cells  and  chronically  inflamed  and 
dilated  tubes ;  the  liver  and  kidneys  contracted  by  a  system 
of  stimulation  which  has  never  been  relaxed  for  years ;  every 
bloodvessel,  down  to  the  smallest  capillary  tube,  a  specimen 
of  those  lesions,  which  tend  most  to  impair  its  natural  functions ; 
and,  lastly, the  heart,  weak  and  dilated,  and  faulty  in  all  its  parts, 
labouring  to  propel  the  vitiated  blood  throughout  this  partly- 
widened,  partly-contracted  and  everywhere  altered  and  ill- 
adapted  vascular  tract.  Such  individuals  as  these,  I  repeat,  do 
not  afford  us  much  scope  for  any  measures  beyond  those  of 
temporary  palliation.  Who  has  not  seen  the  fallen  glance  and 
the  compressed  lip  of  the  broken  down  London  dispensary 
patient,  when  his  paper  has  been  handed  to  him  with  an  injunc- 
tion "to  remain  quiet,  to  take  good  food  and  to  live  regu- 
larly?" the  expression  "  I  hear  of  these  things,  but  what  are 
they?"  is  stamped  legibly  upon  his  hopeless  visage  as  the 
next  unfortunate  pushes  in  before  hira;  and  then,  as  he  leaves 
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the  room,  with  a  slow  unwilHng  step,  he  gazes  suspiciously  at 
his  prescription  as  if  enquiring  "  what  can  this  man,  who  talks 
to  me  about  rest,  and  temperance,  and  good  food,  know  of  my 
disease  ?" 

In  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  our  remedial  measures  have 
rather  an  extended  range.  As  this  subject  demands  a  separate 
consideration,  I  have  reserved  it  for  my  concluding  chapter. 

The  most  frequent  removable  physical  causes  of  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation,  exterior  to 
oflLtaSTtothedr-    the  heart,  are  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia, 

culation  external  to  the  ^nd  certain  affections  of  the  Pleurag, 
heart. 

Congestive  Disease  of  the  Abdominal 
Viscera,  Ascites,  General  Anasarca,  Habitual  Distention  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  Immoderate  Obesity.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  causes  of  obstruction,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  last,*  are  of  course  liable  either  to  produce,  to 
increase,  or  to  result  from  cardiac  impediment ;  the  effect,  in 
the  latter  case,  re-acting  upon  and  aggravating  its  cause. 
Under  any  of  these  circumstances,  the  leading  indication, 
necessarily,  is  either  to  anticipate  and  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  these  aggravating  complications,  or,  should  they  be 


*  It  has  been  considered  that  obstructive  disease  of  the  heart  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  favor  the  deposition  of  adipose  matter,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  blood  is  aerated,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of 
carbonized  material  in  the  system.    I  have  found,  however,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  subjects  of  one  form  of  fatty  degenera- 

Does  obstructive  beart  ^Jqu  gf  the  heart,  those  who  have  long  suffered  from 
disease  favor  obesity  ?  .  ^     i?        j-  „  A:^^r.Aar.  arc 

any  very  serious  amount  of  cardiac  disorder,  are 

usually  wasted,  and  grow  thinner  in  proportion  as  the  decarbonization  of  the 
blood  becomes  more  interfered  with.  Did  the  above  opinion  hold  good,  the 
subjects  of  cyanosis  would  generaUy  abound  in  fat  ;  this,  however,  is  not  ob- 
served. A  few  cyanosed  persons  appear  to  be  tolerably  weU-nourished,  others 
are  somewhat  bulky  ;  but  they  evidently  owe  their  size  mainly  to  an  excess  of 
fluids,  the  majority  are  worn  and  emaciated.  Did  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
obstruction  produce  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat,  most  cases  of  heart 
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already  present,  to  free  the  heart  as  promptly  and  completely 
as  possible  from  their  embarrassing  influence. 

With  regard  to  Pulmonary  Obstruction,  it  is  clear  that,  as 
the  entrance  of  blood  to  the  lungs  is. 

Pulmonary  Obstruction.      .  i        .      .  i 

m  very  great  measure,  due  to  the 
respiratory  movements,  every  cause  which  tends  temporarily 
to  impede  the  action  of  the  lungs  must  produce  more  or  less 
distention  of  the  right  cavities  and  afferent  pulmonary  vessel ; 
and  that  every  cause  of  permanent  damage  to  the  pulmonary 
tissue  and  consequent  impediment  to  respiration  must,  of 
necessity,  induce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  permanent  delay 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  compel  the  right  ventricle  to 
perform  a  duty  of  increased  activity. 

It  is  a  very  observable  fact  that,  while  the  subjects  of 
organic  heart  disease  are  excessively  susceptible  to  all  influ- 
ences which  tend  to  produce  inflammatory  pulmonary  lesion, 
life  and  comparative  comfort  are  long  preserved  where  the 
lungs  remain  tolerably  sound.  These  organs  gradually  adapt 
themselves  to  endure  an  almost  extreme  amount  of  simple 
congestion  without  immediate  risk  to  life,  so  long  as  modera- 
tion and  tranquillity  are  strictly  maintained:  but,  whenever 


disease  might  be  expected  to  terminate  suddenly  in  rupture  of  the  ven- 
tricles from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue.  This,  however, 
is  providentially  very  rarely  the  case.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Ormerod  has  met 
with  this  latter  change  in  a  few  instances  of  valvular  disease  (in  four  cases  out 
of  25.)  StiU  that  gentleman's  observations  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  bear 
out  his  opinion,  that  fatty  degeneration  is  commonly  an  attendant  upon 
atrophy  of  muscle,  and  that  it  has  no  direct  association  with  hypertrophy, 
{London  Medical  Gazette,  November  1849.)  Greatly  obstructed  hearts  usually 
have  less  than  the  natural  quantity  of  fat  upon  their  surfaces,  and  I  believe 
that  no  case  has  hitherto  been  recorded  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  obstructive  disease  of  the  organ  occasioned  fatty  degeneration  and  con- 
sequent rupture  The  hearts,  in  which  sudden  death  from  true  rupture  (not 
aneurismal)  of  the  cardiac  parietes  occurs,  are  not  generally  found  to  have 
their  orifices  obstructed. 
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this  congestive  state  becomes  advanced,  the  superinduction 
of  even  what  would  otherwise  be  the  most  trivial  degree  of 
inflammation  adds  the  last  drop  to  the  already  overflowing  cup. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  state  which  the 
lungs  necessarily  assume  when  there  exists  a  fixed  obstacle  to 
the  circulation  on  the  systemic  side  of  the  heart.  A  case  either 

of  great  contraction,  or  of  great  inade- 

Condition  of  the  tho-  j?  xi,       -i.    i      ^         -n    rr-  i 

racic  organs  in  obstruc-  <l^acy  ot  the  mitral  valve  will  afford  us 
tive  disease  of  the  left    the  necessary  illustration.  Here,  the  left 

auricle  is  in  a  state  of  excessive  dilata- 
tion, and  the  pulmonary  veins  are  filled  almost  to  bursting,  dis- 
tended to  a  degree  which  a  mere  anatomist  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve to  be  possible.    The  whole  of  the  pulmonary  air  cells  are 
permanently  overstretched,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  respiration  has  long  been  attended.    The  entire  bron- 
chial membrane  is  venously  congested;  its  secretion  has  a 
tendency  to  become  serous.    The  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
capillaries  are  dilated  to  the  utmost ;  the  lungs  are,  in  fact, 
in  a  state  of  cyanosis,  and  Nature  is  exerting  her  last  means 
of  resistance  in  preventing  them  from  becoming  dropsical. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  right  ventricle  has  nearly  reached  its 
last  stage  of  dilatation :  its  muscular  tone  has  long  been  fail- 
ing, and  it  is  now  only  protected  from  becoming  paralysed  by 
the  no  longer  very  perfect  safety  valve  action  of  the  tricuspid. 
This  last  means  of  relief,  however,  has  added  greatly  to  the 
overdistended  state  of  the  auricle  and  of  the  venous  system 
generally.    Here,  then,  we  find  every  thoracic  function  per- 
verted and  impaired  in  a  measure  which  only  falls  short  of 
immediate  suspension,  every  tissue  unbroken  at  present,  but 
deteriorated  in  structure  and  in  a  state  of  tension  which 
threatens  its  instantaneous  destruction  at  any  moment  when 
the  slightest  addition  may  unhappily  be  made  to  the  already 
almost  unendurable  pressure.  At  last,  the  contact  of  acute 
disease  lays  this  pressure  on ;  it  may  not,  indeed,  it  cannot, 
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be  with  any  very  energetic  force,  for  all  disease  is  progressive, 
and  here  so  little  kills  that  life  can  hardly  be  sufficiently 
prolonged  for  the  development  of  many  stages  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  is  seized  with  catarrh  or  influenza :  bron- 
chitis begins  to  be  established,  or  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  sets 
in,  and  then  some  portion  of  the  overstrained  mechanism 
suddenly  gives  way, — either  one  or  more  of  the  gorged 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  burst,  and  portions  of 
the  lung  are  inundated  with  blood,  (probably  the  most  for- 
tunate accident  that  can  occur,  as  pulmonary  apoplexy  is 
not  always  inevitably  fatal) ;  or  the  distended  capillaries  exude 
serum  into  every  air  cell,  and  the  patient  dies  from  an 
internal  drowning ;  or  serum,  it  may  be  only  a  very  few 
drachms  of  fluid,  is  effused  into  the  plurse  or  pericardium 
and  causes  rapid  dissolution  simply  by  mechanical  pressure 
upon  the  engorged  lungs  or  turgid  and  oppressed  heart ;  or 
the  heart  itself,  long  upon  the  point  of  failing,  ceases  to  act 
altogether  under  the  additional  embarrassment  of  its  over- 
distended  right  ventricle.* 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  acute  pulmonary  disease  inter- 
vening for  the  first  time  when  heart  obstruction  has  gone  on  to 
produce  its  ultimate  results.  It  is  needless  to  show  that,  if  in- 
flammatory mischief  be  allowed  to  make  its  advances  at  an 
earlier  period,  life  will  be  rendered  too  short  to  pei'mit  those 
results  to  become  developed  at  all. 


*  In  December  last,  I  examined  the  body  of  a  vigorous  looking  Mussul- 
maun,  25  years  of  age,  who  had  died  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  only 
fifteen  hours.  The  lungs  were  generally  highly  congested.  The  lower  half  of 
the  right  was  in  the  first  stage  of  consolidation.  The  ventricular  orifice  of  the 
mitral  was  very  considerably  narrowed,  and  the  aortic  valves  were  much 
contracted  and  somewhat  rigid.  It  appeared  that  the  signs  of  heart-affection 
dated  back  about  two  years.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that,  here,  the  very 
rapidly  fatal  issue  of  the  pulmonary  inflammation  was  determined  by  the 
narrowed  state  of  the  left  valves. 

I 
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If  long-continued  pulmonary  obstruction  be  alone  sufficient, 
as  it  is,  to  cause  death  by  gradually  wearing  out  the  power  of 
the  right  ventricle,  how  much  more  will  that  cavity  suffer 
when  any  amount  of  pulmonary  obstruction  is  superadded  at 
any  stage  whatever  of  organic  disease  attended  with  reduction 
of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart.  In  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease,  the  access  of  blood  to  the 
lungs  is  unnaturally  scanty  :  while,  in  nearly  all,  the  pulmo- 
nary action  is,  to  say  the  least,  habitually  embarrassed  in 
consequence  of  imperfect  thoracic  development.    Here  the 

accession  of  pulmonary  inflammation  is 
tioSpuil^^^^^^^^^       attended  with  equal  peril.    Let  us  take, 

mation  in  obstructive  an  example,  a  case  of  great  congeni- 
disease  of  the  right  heart.  p    ^  ^ 

tal  narrowness  of  the  pulmonary  osti- 
um, unattended  with  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  ventri- 
cular septum.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs  so  extreme- 
ly restricted  that  the  scantiness  of  its  stream  can  only  be  com- 
pensated by  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  contractions,  and  by 
increased  quickness  of  the  respiratory  movements.  If  the  indi- 
vidual be  an  adult,  the  ventricle  has,  year  by  year,  become 
somewhat  more  dilated  and  less  muscular  in  consequence  of 
the  obstructed  state  of  its  outlet,  indeed  it  has  never  been 
capable  of  exerting  much  propelling  force  upon  the  blood 
which  has  passed  beyond  the  strait  formed  by  the  con- 
tracted pulmonary  valves.  Above  this  point,  therefore,  a 
certain  amount  of  stasis  is  necessarily  habitual  and,  conse- 
quently, this  part  of  the  vessel  is  weak  and  dilated.  The 
access  of  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  coronary 
arteries,  and  brain,  has  always  been  insufficient  and  valu- 
able, and,  hence,  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  are  constantly  liable  to 
fail.  While  this  embarrassed  struggle  for  existence  is  going 
on,  pulmonary  disease  becomes  superadded ;  what  follows — 
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Life,  as  we  have  seen,  has  hitherto  depended  chiefly  upon 
active  ventricular  contraction  and  hurried  breathing,  now, 
respiration  is  attended  with  fearful  difficulty,  the  habitu- 
ally quick  movement  of  the  chest  becomes  a  spasmodic 
gasping;  the  blood  meets  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
impediment  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  there  is  exces- 
sive delay  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  branches  of  which  at 
length  give  way,  thus  affording  a  very  slight  and  tempo- 
rary relief  by  the  supervention  of  a  new  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion. The  brain  faints  from  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  fails  from  the  same  cause, 
and  a  brief  and  agonized  panting  for  existence  closes  the 
miserable  struggle. 

With  the  charts  of  the  disease,  as  it  were,  in  this  way 
spread  before  our  mental  vision,  the  probable  condition  of 
every  part  with  regard  to  its  strength,  dilatation,  tension,  resis- 
tance^ &c.,  clearly  adduced  by  a  comparison  of  our  knowledge 
of  other  similar  cases  with  the  signs  of  these,  we  gain  a  fairly 
definite  view  of  whatever  can  be  done,  in  either  instance,  to 
relieve  the  heart  from  its  state  of  fearful  embarrassment. 
Very  diffBrent  as  the  trains  of  pathological  sequences  are 
in  the  two  classes  of  cases  referred  to  above,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  indications  of  treatment  are  nearly  the  sam.e  whe- 
ther the  obstruction  exist  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
or  in  the  left, — except  in  one  very  material  point,  viz.,  that, 
where  the  cause  of  impediment  is  seated  in  the  left  heart 
or  lungs,  the  patient,  whenever  he  is  suffering  from  dyspnoea, 
must  be  placed  with  his  head  and  shoulders  raised,  or 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  perishing  from  suffocation.  On 
the  contrary,  where  distress  arises  from  impediment  in  the 
right  heart  (and  there  is  no  ascites  or  hydrothorax)  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  lie  upon  his  side,  generally  the  right, 
with  his  head  loio,  or  he  will  die  from  syncope  or  failure  of 
the  heart's  action. 
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"We  readily  perceive  that,  in  cither  of  these  two  classes  of 

Treatment  of  pulmo-  ^^^^^>  ^^^^  immediate  indications  of 
nary    inflammation  in    treatment  are,  (1)  to  relieve  the  heart 

heart  disease.  '  v  / 

of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  with  which 
it  is  overburthened  ;  (2)  to  endeavour  to  free  the  lungs  from 
obstruction,  by  removing  the  inflammation  which  has  attacked 
them ;  and  (3)  to  stimulate,  and,  if  possible,  to  increase  the 
contractile  power  of  the  cardiac  muscular  fibre.  With  these 
views  we  employ  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches 
or  cupping,  not  only  from  the  spot  at  which  the  pulmonary 
disease  appears  to  exist  in  the  greatest  intensity,  but  also, 
if  relief  be  not  speedy,  from  the  praecordial  region.  In 
the  former  position  active  counteriiritation  will  next  be 
required,  backed  by  the  administration  of  calomel,  anti- 
mony and  ipecacuan  in  restricted  doses.  The  employment 
of  moderate  evacuants  and  of  prompt  measures  for  establish- 
ing free  diaphoresis  and  (providing  the  kidneys  have  hitherto 
acted  fairly)  diuresis,  is  equally  essential ;  restriction  of  the 
ingesta,  especially  of  fluids,  must  be  nearly  absolute  until 
the  evidences  of  immediate  danger  have  passed  away.  Stimu- 
lants are  urgently  demanded,  independently  of  every  regard 
to  the  presence  of  inflammation,  if  sudden  death  from  syncope 
or  failure  of  the  heart  appears  to  be  impending.* 


*  Caution  is  required  in  laying  down  any  absolute  rule  with  regard  to  the 
measure  of  treatment  to  be  employed  in  cases  where  acute  pulmonary  disease 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  old  cardiac  lesions.  The  management  must 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases.  Still  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that,  here,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  with  the  most 
cautious  refei-ence  to  the  broken  state  of  the  patient's  constitution.  The 
heroic  systems  of  treatment  can  be  borne  only  when  every  vital  organ  still 
retains  the  essentials  of  integrity.  Without  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
two  conditions,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  cases  of  acute 
lung  disease  supervening  upon  advanced  heart  affection  in  which  it  will  be 
found  safe  to  use  stronger  measures  than  we  should  employ  in  quelling  acute 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  in  a  phthisical  patient.    It  must  be  remembered  here 
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In  such  cases,  to  give  emetics,  or  even  to  produce  nausea, 
to  bleed  largely  from  the  arm,  or  to  purge  violently,  is  to 
extingiiish  the  waning  flame  of  vitality  with  a  rash  and 
violent  hand. 

Subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  acute  pulmonary  com- 
plication, a  cautiously-regulated  course  of  ferruginous  tonics 
will  generally  do  good. 

Nearly  all  modern  authorities  agree  in  considering  that  the 
Influence  of  diseased  p^'e-exis^ence  or  co-existence  of  exten- 
conditions  of  the  abdomi-    s'lYB  organic  disease  of  tlie  principal 

Abdominal  Viscera  will  often  determine, 
and  must,  wherever  it  is  present,  greatly  hasten  the  fatal 
termination  in  cases  of  heart  disease ;  and  this  even  where 
the  actual  amount  of  obstructive  lesion  which  the  central 
oz'gan  of  the  circulation  has  sustained,  is,  in  itself,  compara- 


that,  however  essential  it  may  be  to  act  promptly,  we  are  essaying  to  restore 
a  diseased  structure  not  to  health,  but  to  that  condition  in  which  it  was 
before  the  acute  affection  against  which  we  are  contending  assailed  it ;  and 
that  in  our  attempts  to  do  this,  we  are  not  able  to  reckon  upon  the  aid  of  a 
single  healthy  organ.  Where  the  acute  disease  is  recent,  and  as  yet  shght, 
prompt  and  moderate  treatment  may  place  the  lungs  nearly  statu  quo ;  but, 
when  it  has  become  thoroughly  developed,  violent  measures  can  be  of  no 
good  avail  in  a  constitution  which  retains  scarcely  any  vital  resources.  Dr. 
Latham's  xxxvth  Lecture  is  replete  with  valuable  instruction  upon  the 
management  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  heart  disease.  The  following  remarks 
are  applied  rather  to  accidental  congestions  than  to  inflammatory  attacks,  but 
they  have  an  equally  important  bearing  here.  "  By  taking  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  by  cupping  or  leeches,  or  by  applying  a  blister  or  a  mustard  poultice 
on  the  right  spot  and  at  the  right  time,  we  shall  often  obtain  a  degree  of 
relief  for  our  patient  which  nothing  but  experience  could  lead  us  to  expect. 
And  we  shall  obtain  the  like  rehef  in  the  same  case  again  and  again,  always 
provided  we  take  the  same  care  to  choose  the  right  spot  and  the  right  time 
in  the  application  of  our  remedies  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  And  what  is  the 
secret  of  our  success  ?  The  secret  (I  believe)  is  this.  We  are  aiding  Nature 
in  the  very  channels  through  which  she  is  seeking  to  obtain  succour  for  her- 
self, therefore  our  remedies  are  the  more  effectual." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  324. 
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lively  trivial.  Although  a  state  of  venous  engorgement  of 
the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
formidable  signs  of  advanced  cardiac  obstruction,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  condition  which  tends  considerably  to  relieve  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  from  extreme  distention.  In  the 
uninterrupted  progress  of  heart  disease,  abdominal  dropsy, 
hffimatemesis  and  splenic  and  hepatic  apoplexy  rarely  occur,- 
until,  the  hepatic  veins  having  become  loaded  with  blood  to 
the  utmost  degree  their  tissues  will  admit  of,  the  entire  portal 
system  is  congested  almost  to  bursting.  If,  therefore,  the 
structures  of  the  liver  and  spleen  have  previously  been  rendered 
so  contracted  and  unyielding  by  disease  as  to  refuse  to  allow 
their  vessels  to  become  fully  distended,  and  to  act  as  capa- 
cious reservoirs  for  the  delayed  blood,  the  safety-valve  action 
of  the  tricuspid  is  prevented,  and,  thus,  an  insupportable 
amount  of  pressure  is  thrown  upon  the  failing  heart,  the 
remaining  power  of  which  then  rapidly  gives  way. 

"With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  liver,  the  importance 
Influence  of  Hepatic    of  promoting  a  free  secretion  of  bile  in 
Disease.  every  case  where  the  lungs  act  imper- 

fectly, is  self-evident.  Drs.  Farre  and  Paget  have  very  justly 
insisted  upon  the  increased  influence  which  the  liver  and  entire 
tract  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  probably  have  in 
decarbonizing  the  blood  in  cases  of  morbus  casruleus.  I  believe 
that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  heart  disease,  life  might 
be  much  prolonged  if  due  attention  were  constantly  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  biliary  secretion.  The  careful  and  moderate 
administration  of  blue  pill  with  taraxacuum,  and  occasional 
doses  of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  together  with  the 
temporary  discontinuance  of  animal  and  saccharine  food  and 
of  fermented  liquors,  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  any 
hepatic  irregularity  or  uneasiness,  and  the  judicious  local 
employment  of  leeches  and  active  counterirritation,  as  heart 
obstruction  becomes  severe,  cither  before,  at,  or  after,  the 
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period  at  which  the  margin  of  the  liver  begins  to  be  felt 
beneath  the  ribs,  are  valuable  precautions  which  are  too 
often  overlooked.  In  cases  of  true  cyanosis,  it  may  be  taken 
almost  for  granted,  that  the  liver  is  naturally  large,  and  is 
necessarily  the  seat  of  a  certain  amount  of  venous  conges- 
tion, and  that  itj  in  all  probability,  is  constantly  liable  to 
have  its  secretion  interfered  with.  Still  to  prevent  the 
enlargement  of  this  organ  from  mechanically  impeding 
the  actions  of  the  dilated  heart,  and  already  embarrassed 
lungs,  and  in  order  to  maintain  its  action  in  as  free  and  as 
healthy  a  condition  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour 
to  anticipate  all  causes  which  may  tend  to  occasion  extra- 
ordinary congestion  of  its  vessels.  In  any  form  of  heart 
disease,  the  injurious  influence  excited  by  the  pressure  of  an 
enlarged  liver  upon  the  diaphragm  and  great  abdominal 
vessels  of  course  becomes  a  very  important  item  in  the  train 
of  morbid  causations. 

It  is  somewhat  questionable,  however,  whether  absolute  be- 
nefit would  arise  from  entirely  removing  hepatic  and  splenic 
congestion  of  long  standing  in  cases  of  fixed  cardiac  obstruction, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  whenever  these  organs  recover  from  congestion,  their 
overstrained  tissues  begin  to  undergo  a  slow  process  of  inter- 
stitial contraction  which  gradually  renders  them  less  and  less 
able  to  endure  every  succeeding  congestion.  A  constant 
succession  of  congestions  and  of  partial  recoveries  from  con- 
gestion form  the  leading  feature  in  the  history  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  spleen  ever  suffers 
spontaneous  rupture  (as  the  result  of  mere  engorgement)  in 
a  first  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  however  enormous  the 
distension  of  its  vessels  may  then  become.  In  all  cases 
where  there  has  been  evidence  of  long  continued  splenic  and 
hepatic  congestion  which  has  receded  prior  to  death,  the 
proper  tunic  of  the  spleen  and  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  liver 
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are  found  to  be  more  or  less  thickened  and  opaque.  Still  this 
evidence  of  gradual  organic  deterioration  affords  no  reason 
against  the  obvious  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  remove  these 
congestions  as  often  as  they  may  occur.  It  is  merely  right 
to  bear  in  mind  that  every  new  congestion  which  the  organs 
suffer  is  less  complete  than  the  last,  and  is  therefore  less  pre- 
servative to  the  heart. 

Attention  to  the  functional  and  mechanical  integrity  of  the 
Influence  of  Gastric     Stomach  is  equally  necessary  in  every 
Disorder.  foj-m  of  heart  affection.    A  congested 

state  of  the  entire  portal  system  is  the  least  favorable  condi- 
tion imaginable  for  active  digestion  and  proper  nutrition : 
hence  arise  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach,  (which,  as  it 
alone  will,  in  some  cases,  excite  symptoms  nearly  resembling 
those  of  Angina,  invariably  produces  the  most  painful  inter- 
ference with  a  dilated  and  irritable  heart)  and  defective 
assimilation  which,  of  course,  immediately  conduces  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  fluids,  and  consequent  increase  of  conges- 
tions, dropsical  eff"usions,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  further  impair- 
ment of  every  deteriorated  organ  including  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  weakened  and  failing  heart  itself.* 


*  Dr.  Dick  considers  that  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomacli  may  produce 
pressure  upon  the  aorta,  or  on  the  vena  cava  inferior,  arresting  the  flow  of  blood 
in  either  tube.  The  latter  accident  will  tend  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle;  the  former  to  cause  distension  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  aorta  and  left  ventricle  making  the  latter  labour:  and,  if  it  be  protracted 
or  frequently  repeated,  tending  to  produce  hypertrophy.  He  considers  that 
"in  this  way  it  is  that  the  apoplexies  of  full  meals  are  produced,  the 
blood,  in  its  course  to  the  lower  extremities,  being  impeded  by  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  stomach  on  the  aorta,  is  forced  to  the  superior  part  of  the  body 
and  the  carotids  too  strongly  inject  the  brain."  (Practical  Observations  on  the 
various  forms  of  Dyspepsia.)-i»ferficaZ  Gazette,  May  1845.  We  should  also 
take  into  account  the  concurrent  influence  of  sudden  increase  of  fluids,  from 
rapid  assimilation,  in  these  cases  of  post-prandial  apoplexy.  Dr.  Dick  refers 
to  the  mode  in  which  indigestion  may  affect  the  heart  and  lungs  by  irritation 
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The  management  of  tlie  Tntestinal  mid  Renal  functions  in 
heart  disease  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling  moment,  whether  as 
regards  the  benefit  which  may  result  from  proper  remedial 
measures  employed  with  due  attention  to  the  then  existing 
pathological  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidneys, 
or  the  injury  which  will  inevitably  follow  rash  and  violent 
attempts  to  rouse  and  excite  their  oppressed  energies.  In  all 
cases  of  cyanosis,  the  entire  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
.     .       ^.       at  all  times  in  a  more  or  less  preterna- 

Necessity  of  attention  _  _ 

to  the  state  of  the  Intes-    turally  vascular  state,  a  condition  which, 

tinal  Canal.  111  ,1 

as  we  have  already  seen,  must  be  re- 
garded as  physiological  rather  than  morbid.  In  the  later 
stages  of  this  and  of  every  other  form  of  obstructive  heart  dis- 
ease, the  portal  and  emulgent  venous  systems  are  in  a  state  of 
high  congestion.  In  cyanosis  the  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, but  are  liable  to  become  severely  disordered  by  slight 
causes  of  irritation.  In  advanced  cardiac  obstruction  of  any 
other  description,  there  is,  almost  invariably,  constipation, 
with  a  scanty  secretion  of  urine.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
however,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  the  natural  functions 
of  the  intestinal  canal  and  kidneys  should  be  carefully  main- 
tained in  as  regular  a  condition  as  possible,  but  that  these 
organs  should  be  prepared,  when  called  upon,  to  fulfil  certain, 
compensatory  functions,  tending  to  the  relief  of  the  circulation, 
to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  excited  only  when  they 
are  themselves  in  a  healthy  and  unembarrassed  state.  The 
faulty  action  of  the  bowels  which  is  usual  in  cyanosis,  appears 
to  be  due  to  several  causes — to  the  permanently  congested 


of  the  sympathetic  and  vagi  nerves,  a  point  of  great  importance,  especially 
as  regards  the  latter  oi-gans.  There  are  individuals  in  whom  the  slightest 
degree  of  stomach  irritation  gives  rise  to  almost  immediate  catarrhal  and  bron- 
chitic  symptoms  of  considerable  sevei'ity,  which  neai-ly  as  suddenly  yield 
when  the  digestive  organs  are  relieved  by  emetics,  antacids,  or  purgatives. 
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state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  the  imperfect  se- 
cretion furnished  by  the  engorged  liver;  and,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  being  extremely  cautious  in  the  ma- 
nagement either  of  the  constipation  or  the  diarrhoea  which  are 
so  liable  to  occur  in  these  cases,  and  of  avoiding  at  all  times 

the  use  of  violent  medicines.  Warm 
Choice  of  Purgatives.  i     i      •  i  • 

saponaceous  and  oleagmous  laxatives 

answer  best,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  this  and  in 
other  forms  of  obstructive  heart  disease.  When  the  constipa- 
tion evidently  depends  upon  deficient  secretion  of  bile,  from 
torpor  of  the  liver,  ox-gall,  with  gentle  mercurials,  may  be 
advantageously  given. 

A  superabundance  of  circulating  fluid,  general  venous  con- 
gestion, and  dropsical  effusions,  are  best  relieved  by  moderate 
diuresis  and  purging ;  but  direct  diuretics  and  violent  cathar- 
tics will  not  bring  the  desired  relief  in  the  latter  stages  of  ob- 
sti'uctive  heart  disease.  They  will  only  add  a  fatal  stimulus 
to  the.  congestion  of  the  suffering  organs  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Early  in  heart  disease  purging  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  blood-letting,  in  the  circumstance  that  its  depressing 
effects  may  be  easily  relieved  by  stimulants  and  are  com- 
paratively transitory  ;  while  the  immediate  ill  effects  of  loss 
of  blood  do  not  always  admit  of  present  relief  and  are 
usually  more  or  less  permanent. 

But  in  all  cases  of  severe  portal  congestion,  whether  attend- 
ed with  heart  disease  and  dropsy  or.  otherwise,  the  employ- 
ment of  hydragogue  cathartics  demands  extreme  caution. 
Here  the  system  is  often  incapable  of  bearing  the  nervous 
shock  which  attends  violent  purging,  and  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  in  a  condition  which  renders  the  irritating  appli- 
cation of  drastic  cathartics  always  perilous,  and,  in  some  cases, 
absolutely  destructive.  I  have  seen  the  entire  mucous  tract 
of  the  small  intestines  perfectly  cedematous  in  a  case  of  dropsy 
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where  purgatives  had  been  freely  given  shortly  before  death ; 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  too  often  the  state  which  attends 
those  copious  "  serous  dejections,"  the  production  of  which 
some  writers  on  dropsy  allude  to  with  so  much  satisfaction. 
Elaterium  is  always  inseparably  associated  in  my  mind  with 
mortal  dropsy.  Well-selected  laxatives  and  gentle  purgatives 
are  absolutely  required  to  relieve  the  constipation  which 
attends  heart  disease  and  portal  dropsies,  but  the  use  of 
violent  cathartics  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  effused  or 
intravascular  fluid  should,  I  feel  assured,  never  be  had 
recourse  to  except  as  a  rare  and  almost  extreme  resource, 
after  moderate  cathartics  have  been  frequently  given  and  have 
failed,  and  after  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  has  been 
solicited  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  that,  whenever  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  excite  the  action  of  congested  kidneys 
and  intestines,  it  is  absolutely  useless  and  unsafe  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  two  organs  into  operation  at  once.  If  direct  diure- 
tics or  strong  purgatives  are  to  be  given,  the  administration  of 
each  should  form  a  separate  plan  of  treatment.  If,  under  the 
employment  of  means  tending  to  relieve  congestion,  one  organ 
recovers  its  power  of  acting  at  once,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can 
expect ;  and  its  relief  will  probably  conduce  to  the  disembar- 
rassment of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  in  attempting  to 
excite  both  with  a  precarious  chance  of  success,  a  double 
strain  is  laid  upon  the  system,  and  a  double  prospect  of  failure 
is  entailed.  Still,  wherever  a  free  and  sustained  action  of  the 
bowels  with  watery  discharge  (unattended  by  the  characteristic 
bad  symptoms  of  common  diarrhoea)  appears  spontaneously,  or 
follows  our  treatment,  it  should  neither  be  suddenly  restrained 
nor  rashly  accelerated.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  own  compensating 
and  preservative  actions;  and,  although  its  occurrence  is, 
unfortunately,  not  often  to  be  reckoned  upon,  there  are 
evident  physical  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  use  of  gentle 
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measures  can  alone  determine  it.*  The  measures  which  are 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  renal  complications  in  heart  disease, 
and  the  means  of  assisting  the  kidneys  in  the  removal  of  a 
.superabundance  of  fluids,  may  be  best  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  prejudicial  influence  of  excessive  adipose  development 

upon  the  circulation  and  respiration  is 
Influence  or  Obesity,  i  n     •  i  mi  ^ 

seli-evident.     The  great  obstruction 

which  is  thus  produced  to  the  capillary  and  venous  systems, 

the  narrowing  of  the  thoracic  cavities  occasioned  by  the 

undue  raising  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  accumulation  of 

fatty  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart,  are  here  the  chief 

causes  of  embarrassment  to  the  circulation,  while  the  greater 

probability  of  the  occurrence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  doubtless  lies  in  the  future.f 

It  has  been  already  shown  that,  where  heart  disease  occurs  in 


*  So  fai-  as  I  am  aware,  this  increased  action  of  the  intestines  occurs  only 
in  cases  where  the  kidneys  are  either  primarily  or  secondarily  much  in  fault, 
and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  defective.  It  appears  to  be  intended,  not  as  a 
means  of  removing  superfluous  fluid  from  the  system,  but  as  a  compensation 
for  the  defective  eliminatory  action  of  the  kidneys. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hall  alludes  to  the  association  of  diarrhoea  with  suppression  of 
urine.  In  their  experiments  of  removing  the  kidneys  of  animals  MM. 
Dumas  and  Frevost  found  that,  on  the  third  day,  there  was  vomiting,  and 
abundant  purging  of  dark-brown  fluid.  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswl,  (as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Day)  met  with  similar  results.  They  found  that  the  evalua- 
tions contained  a  large  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  regarded  as  the  products 
of  a  conversion  of  the  arrested  urea. 

f  Dr.  Thomas  Chambers  found  that,  in  57  cases  of  Obesity,  the  heart  was 
healthy  in  7  only  :  viz.,  in  4  who  died  from  accidents,  in  1  case  of  rupture  of 
the  stomach,  in  1  of  hernia  and  1  of  nephritis.  Of  the  50  diseased  hearts, 
5  were  hypertrophied  and  not  dilated,  8  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  26  dilated 
only,  n  atrophied.  In  16  of  these  there  was  an  increased  amount  of  vesicular 
fat  about  the  heart,  viz.,  in  13  of  those  which  were  dilated,  in  2  of  those 
which  were  hypertrophied,  and  in  1  of  those  hypertrophied  and  dilated.— 
Gulstonian  Lectures  on  "  Corpulence;'  Lecture  JII.-Lancet,  June  8lh,  1850. 
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a  bulky  subject,  attenuation  gradually  proceeds  as  the  malady 
advances;  this,  however,  will  not  occur  reparatively,  but 
merely  as  one  of  the  elFects  of  the  wear  and  decay  attendant 
upon  the  progress  of  a  mortal  disease :  nor  will  it  commence 
until  the  loaded  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  has  produced 
its  worst  effects  in  aiding  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  Whenever,  therefore,  great  obesity  is  associated  with 
any  form  of  heart  affection,  it  should  at  once  be  attacked  as  a 
disease,  but  with  all  caution,  and  with  especial  regard  to  the 
comparatively  low  vital  pov>  er  and  reduced  muscular  energy 
which  usually  characterize  persons  thus  afflicted.  To  promote 
the  action  of  the  skin,  to  exclude  from  the  diet  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  the  more  highly  carbonized  articles,  especially 
fermented  liquors  and  fatty  and  saccharine  matters ;  to  pro- 
duce and  keep  up  moderately  free  biliary  and  alvine  dis- 
charges, and  to  employ  long  courses  of  liquor  potassEe  are 
among  the  obvious  indications  of  treatment  in  these  cases.* 


*  The  existence  of  aneurism,  where  the  deposition  of  layers  of  firm 
coagulum  in  the  sac  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  will,  of  course,  always 
be  recognised  as  a  contraindication  of  alkalies  in  large  doses. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THIRD  INDICATION. 

To  lessen  Vascular  Distension  by  reducing  the  bulk  of  the 

Circulating  Fluid,  without  impoverishing  the  system. 
This  indication  of  treatment  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
following  well-established  facts : — That  a  superabundance  of 
blood  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  disturbance  in  the  action 

Circumstances  which  ^  healthy  heart ;  and  may,  if  conti- 
point  out  the  necessity    nually  present,  establish  a  considerable 

of  this  plan.  .  .  . 

amount  oi  dilatation  oi  its  cavities,  with 
or  without  hypertrophy  of  its  walls.  That  the  proximate  cause 
of  all  difficulty  in  breathing  is  delay  and  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and  that,  where  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fluid  is  small,  there  is  entire  or  great 
comparative  absence  of  dyspnoea,  however  extreme  the  amount 
of  pulmonary  disease  or  obstructive  narrowing  of  the  cardiac 
orifices  may  be.  That  the  leading  symptom  in  cases  of  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy — palpitation — is  evidently  owing  as  much 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  enters  the  faulty  ventricle,  as 
to  the  obstacle  which  opposes  the  free  emptjdng  of  the  cavity ; 
and  that  this  cause  of  distress  is  immediately  aggravated 
whenever  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  heart  is 
increased  either  from  the  quickly-operating  results  of  cold, 
violent  exertion,  or  hearty  feeding,  or  from  causes  tending  to 
augment  more  gradually  the  bulk  of  the  fluids. 

The  obvious  necessity  of  reduchig  the  volume  of  the  blood 
and  the  amount  of  the  fluid  ingesta,  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
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relief  in  pulmonary  affections,  has  long  been  insisted  upon :  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  the  system  has  never  received  such 
general  adoption  as  its  evident  utility  demands.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Gregory  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
necessity  of  abstinence  from  fluids  in  acute  pulmonary  disease. 
He  even  cari'ied  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  so  far  as  to 
interdict  the  use  of  foot  baths  in  cases  of  pneumonia.  Dr. 
Davidson  has  made  this  point  the  subject  of  a  monograph  in 
the  Medical  Review* 

In  fact  limitation  of  the  fluid  ingesta  forms  one  of  the  uni- 
formly recognised,  but  not  very  frequently  acted  upon,  in- 
dications of  the  "  antiphlogistic  system."  Still  a  good  many 
practitioners  have  borne  testimony  of  its  essential  value  in  the 
management  of  catarrhal  affections. 

Its  employment  as  a  remedy  for  aneurism  was  somewhat 
rudely  enforced  in  the  system  of  Valsalva,  and  has  been  advo- 
cated in  diseases  of  the  heart  by  Hope,  Piorry  and  Bellingham : 
and  indeed,  by  the  majority  of  recent  authorities. 

An  extended  knowledge  of  the  diseases,  in  addition  probably 
to  the  instruction  afforded  by  many  unrecorded  failures,  has 
The  system  of  Valsalva  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  daring 
and^'Snecyi^Ssi-  system  of  Valsalva,  though  embodying 
ble  in  heart  disease.  the  outlines  of  one  or  two  valuable  prin- 
ciples, is  practically  inadmissible  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  aortic  aneurism,  and  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  every  modifi- 
cation of  cardiac  disease.  It  is,  unquestionably,  necessary  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  the  fluids  in  the  whole  of  these  cases  ; 
but  prolonged  fasts,  bordering  upon  starvation,  and  what  the 
Naval  Surgeons  term  "  bleeding  to  the  waters  edge,"  are  not 
measures  that  can  be  borne  in  a  class  of  diseases,  the  ultimate 


*  "  On  the  strict  limitation  of  liquids  in  Pulmonary  Diseases,"  Vol.  Ill, 
page  56,  I  made  a  note  of  this  paper,  but,  unfortunately,  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it. 
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termination  of  which  inevitably  is,  failure  of  the  muscular 
power  of  a  vital  organ. 

We  have  already  seen  that  violent  purging  is  as  little  appli- 
cable in  these  cases  as  any  other  mode  of  severe  depletion. 

The  only  means  of  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  and 
effused  fluids  in  heart  disease  and  dropsy  which  are  really 
admissible  are,  (1)  systematic  restriction  in  the  quantity  of 
fluid  and  solid  ingesta ;  (2)  the  production  of  diaphoresis,  (3) 
diuresis,  and  (4)  the  occasional  (not  periodical)  employment  of 
small  bleedings. 

(1 )    It  may  be  taken  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  that  nearly 
all  persons,  whether  in  health  or  disease. 
Limitation  of  solid  food.    ^^^^.^^^^  moderate  and  regular  their 

dietetic  plan  may  be,  eat  considerably  more  and  swallow  a  very 

far  larger  quantity  of  fluids  than  the  nutrition  of  their  systems 

really  demands.    With  regard  to  solids,  the  quantity  of  food 

absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  hunger  in  a  person  who  uses 

very  little  muscular  exertion  is  probably  less  than  half  of  that 

which  is  usually  consumed  by  men  of  sedentary  habits,  who 

still  consider  that  they  are  moderate  eaters.    It  is  almost 

impossible  to  lay  down  a  perfectly  strict  rule,  in  any  given 

case  of  heart  disease,  with  regard  to  the  precise  quantity  of 

food  which  the  patient  should  consume  daily ;  the  invariable 

principle,  however,  should  be,  to  exclude  rigidly  from  the  diet 

every  innutritions  and  every  unnecessary  article  of  food ;  to 

consume  animal  and  farinaceous  matter  in  quantities  just 

sufficient  to  relieve  reaniunger;  in  fact  to  satisfy  the  actual 

wants  of  the  system  without  permitting  the  slightest  indulgence 

of  false  appetite.    A  sparing  diet  is  indispensible,  but  a  starving 

.     •       plan  will  never  answer  here.  Every 
A  starving  system  in-  l 
jurious.  cause  which  tends  to  mterrupt  or  pei- 

vert  nutrition,  or  in  any  way  to  assist  waste  of  organic  tissues 

or  decay  of  vital  energy,  must  be  regarded  with  the  utmost 

dread  in  everv  form  of  heart  disease.    Persons  who  are  the 
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subjects  of  severe  cardiac  and  pulmonary  affections  often  liave  a 
horror  of  takins  food,  and  starve  themselves  for  days  to  avoid 
the  paroxysms'of  dyspnoBa  and  palpitation  which  follow  reple- 
tion ;  but  this  despairing  effort  is  almost  always  useless.  Great 
voracity  and  thirst,  attended  with  debility,  are  at  length  pro- 
duced, a  large  quantity  of  material  is  then  thrown  into  the 
cix'culation,  and  renewed  and  aggravated  paroxysms  are  the 
consequence.  The  abstinence  which  achieves  its  remedial  end 
is  moderate  and  systematic. 

With  regard  to  liquids,  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the 

measure  of  fluid  daily  required  to  sup- 
Restriction  of  fluids.  ,1,1  •  .  •         .  1 

port  healthy   existence  is  extremely 

small,  very  far  indeed  less  than  even  the  most  sparing  tea  and 
water-drinkers  are  wont  to  imbibe.  The  famous,  and  not  soli- 
tary, case  of  the  Essex  Miller,  detailed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  would  almost  countenance  a  belief  that  man,  like 
the  Rodents,  may  exist  upon  succulent  food  alone,  without  ever 
being  compelled  to  swallow  draughts  of  fluid.  There  can  be  no  ' 
doubt  that,  both  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  a  large  proportion  of 
very  temperate  individuals  convert  their  bodies  into  mere 
filtering  machines,  by  the  excessive  imbibition  of  water,  tea 
and  other  diluents,  greatly  to  the  impairment  to  the  tone  of 
their  stomachs,  skin  and  urinary  organs.  Judging  by  my  own 
experience,  a  man  of  spare  make,  weighing  between  nine  and 
ten  stone,  who  does  not  literally  exist  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  who  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  fluids  in 
excess,  will  not  require  more,  on  an  average,  than  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  liquid  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  cold  or  temperate 
weather  ;  and  will  scarcely  be  compelled  to  exceed  an  average 
of  two  pints  in  a  hot  climate.  In  the  case  of  a  sedentary 
invalid,  the  function  of  whose  skin  is  not  preternaturally 
excited,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reduce  the  supply  of  fluid  con- 
siderably below  these  standards.  Still  a  great  point  would  be 
achieved  if,  in  all  cases  of  cardiac  and  arterial  disease,  in  asthma 

L 
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and  chronic  bronchitis,  and,  in  fact,  whei'ever  there  is  a 

tendency  to  dyspnoea,  as  well  as  in  every  instance  where 

there  exists  an  evident  threatening  of  apoplectic  seizure,  the 

patients  could  be  brought  at  once  to  reduce  their  supply  of 

fluids  nearly  to  the  above  standards. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  rules  are  subject  to  the 

Difficulty  in  enforcing  common  fate  of  most  dietetic  principles, 
dietetic  restrictive  rules.     _of  j^gi^g  almost  inapplicable  to  the 

many,  and  of  proving  by  no  means  easy  to  enforce  upon  the 
remaining  few.  Unhappily  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic, — 
the  representatives  of  the  classes  among  whom  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  cases  of  organic  heart  disease  are  found, — may 
not  be  deterred  from  their  compulsory  daily  toils,  and  from 
the  use  of  toil's  sustenance,  even  by  the  threatenings  of  con- 
stantly impending  death.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  as  im- 
possible to  confine  a  working  porter,  or  a  London  journeyman 
baker,*  to  three-half  pints  of  fluid  daily,  as  it  would  be  to 
render  him  capable  of  breathing  in  vacuo.  The  disinclination 
of  the  wealthier  orders  of  patients  to  adhere  long  to  any 
restricted  system  of  diet,  is  known  to  every  practitioner, — 
who  is  not  a  homoeopathist, — as  an  almost  hopeless  evil.  Still, 
if  it  be  clearly  explained  to  the  patient,  who  is  in  easy  circum- 
stances, that  the  rule  enjoined  is  not  one  of  starvation,  or  even 
of  serious  privation,  but  only  aims  at  an  absolute  restriction 
to  the  natural  wants  of  the  system  ;  and, — when  it  is  demon- 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  (almost  invariably  beer) 
drunk  by  a  London  journeyman  baker  daily,  is  rarely  less  than  a  gallon,  in 
addition  to  gin  or  other  adulterated  spirit,  and  that  some  of  these  unfortunate 
men  have  actually  confessed  to  drinking  from  12  to  16  quarts  of  porter  in  the 
24  hours.  Labouring  in  an  intensely  heated  atmosphere,  their  skins  and 
kidneys  are  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  action,  and  fluids  pass  through  their 
systems  almost  as  readily  as  water  permeates  a  drip-stone.  This  class  of 
men  are  particularly  liable  to  that  deadly  form  of  renal  disease  "white 
mottling."  I  am  happy  to  see  that  a  humane  "  Movement"  has  recently  been 
made  in  favor  of  these  men. 
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strated  to  him  that,  upon  obvious  physical  principles,  every 
superfluous  ounce  of  fluid  or  solids  which  he  consumes  will 
carry  with  it  its  own  retributive  agony,  and  will  abstract 
something  from  the  measured  span  within  which  the  years  or 
the  months  of  his  existence  are  already  numbered  ; — the 
mere  temptations  of  the  palate  will  not  often  prevail  too  far, 
and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  accustom  himself  to 
regard  his  restricted,  but  nutritive,  meal  of  well-cooked  meat, 
dry  vegetables,  or  toasted  bread  :  and  his  long  wished-for 
glass  of  wine  and  water  as  an  enjoyment,  which  in  his  days  of 
unrestrained  living,  his  satiated  and  depraved  appetite  rarely 
if  ever  allowed  him  to  experience. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  that,  with  regard  to  quality, 

The  food  should  be  of  ^^^^  ^"^0^  should  differ  much  from  that 
nutritious  quaUty.  usually  selected  by  the  patient,  except 

that  those  digestible  articles  of  diet  which  contain  the  most 
nutriment  in  the  smallest  bulk  are  generally  to  be  preferred ; 
and  that  all  innutritions,  flatulent,  greasy  and  saccharine 
matters,  and  highly  salted  or  overseasoned  dishes  should  be 
rigorously  eschewed.  A  good  deal  of  judgment  and  culinary 
tact  should  be  exercised  in  changing  the  articles  of  diet  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  them  from  day  to  day.  The  appetites 
of  children  suffering  from  cyonosis  are  usually  capricious; 
their  food  should,  therefore,  be  varied  in  kind,  though  subject 
to  the  above  restrictions  and  rules. 

The  principle  under  consideration  also  involves  the  necessity 
^  ^  of  most  absolute   caution  in  having 

Danger   of   suddenly  .  ° 

checking  the  discharges  recourse  to  measures  directly  calcu- 
in  Phthisis.  lated  to  stop  the  colliquative  sweats  and 

diarrhoea  of  Phthisis — discharges  which  Latham  so  justly 
regards  as  the  principal  means  whereby  Nature  produces  that 
diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  fluids,  and  the  consequent  freedom 
and  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  comparative  exemption  from 
dyspnoea,  and  long  sustained  cheerfulness  which  are  so  cha- 
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racteristic  of  this  malady ;  apart  from  which  adaptations  "  the 
patient  would  die  of  suffocation  suddenly  and  at  an  early 
period  of  his  disease."*  It  is  infinitely  safer,  in  these  cases,  to 
diminish  the  fluid  ingesta,  thus  favoring  the  production  of  Na- 
ture's saving  adaptations,  and  lessening  the  tendency  to  excess 
in  the  actions  by  which  those  adaptations  are  brought  about. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  great  necessity  of 
reducing  the  quantity  of  the  circulat- 

Reduction  of  the  fluids     .       „   .  .  . 

incases  of  congenital  car-  mg  fluid  m  cases  where  there  IS  reason 
diac  defect.  apprehend  the  existence  of  any  des- 

cription of  malformation  of  the  heart  and  in  all  instances  of 
cyanosis.  In  every  kind  of  cardiac  disease,  the  symptoms  are 
liable  to  become  aggravated  after  large  feeding :  but,  in  cases 
of  congenital  defect  of  the  heart,  the  cause  and  operation  of 
this  aggravation  are  often  most  strikingly  displayed.  The 
individual,  who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  breathes  with  tolerable 
freedom,  and  presents  the  natural  complexion,  being  attacked 
with  dyspnoea,  and  with  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  surface 
shortly  after  every  copious  meal. 

The  quantity  of  solid  ingesta  can  scarcely  be  regulated  in 
Application    of  this    natives  of  India,  who  are  the  subjects  of 
indication  in  India.  heavt  disease.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 

that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  rather  favor  the  diminution 
of  their  supply  of  water ;  and,  in  most  instances,  enable  us  to 
interdict  the  use  of  meat,  and  to  insure  nearly  absolute  bodily 
tranquillity  whenever  the  patient  is  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  hard  labour.  In  Sepoy  and  Jail  Hospitals  our  means  of 
restricting  diet  are,  of  course,  in  some  degree,  greater. 

It  is  evident  that  a  thoroughly  bad  dietetic  system  has  always 

been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  several 
Faulty  system  of  diet  , 
frequently  adopted  by    lorms  01  visceral  disease  in  the  ±!iuropean 

Anglo-Indians.  inhabitants  of  India.    Meat  and  beer 

*  Lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  Vol.  II.  pp.  217-18. 
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are  obviously  among  those  articles  of  diet  which  are  most 
appropriate  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  active  inhabitants  of 
cold  climates,  to  whom  a  large  supply  of  highly-carbonized 
food  (or  fuel)  is  essential ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  natural  requirements  of  the  system  than  the  condition 
of  an  Englishman  whose  days  are  spent  anxiously  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  and  crowded  office  in  India ;  whose  utmost  amount 
of  exercise  is  an  exhausting  morning  walk,  or  a  lagging  evening 
drive ;  and  whose  invariable  daily  practice  it  is  to  stimulate 
his  languid  appetite  to  the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of 
highly-seasoned  meat  by  quaffing  copious  draughts  of  ale 
effervescing  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  certain,  that  the  law- 
givers, who  prescribed  for  the  people  of  India  a  diet  consisting 
mainly  of  vegetables  and  water,  the  lighter  kinds  of  animal 
food,  such  as  fiah,  pigeons  and  goat's  flesh,  being  only  occa- 
sionally introduced  in  moderate  quantities,  judged  almost  as 
physiologically  as  they  could  have  done,  had  they  studied  at  the 
feet  of  Liebig  and  Prout.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this 
particular,  the  people  generally  act  wisely  in  adhering  to  their 
Shastras.  Of  all  the  changes  which  tend  to  produce  rapid  and 
irreparable  decay  in  the  system,  the  most  certain  and  deadly 
is  that  which  determines  the  formation  or  increase  of  fat  in  the 
secreting  apparatus  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  heart.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  devise  a  mode  of  life  more  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart — that  hopeless  cause 
of  angina,  rupture  and  sudden  muscular  failure  of  the  organ — 
than  is  that  which  necessity,  rather  than  choice,  imposes  upon 
very  many  of  us  during  our  residence  in  this  country ;  and  I 
fear  tbat  there  are  rather  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  lesion  in  question  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence 
among  Eui'opeans  in  India.  Without  entering  into  any 
lengthened  remarks  upon  dietetics,  which  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  it  will  merely  l)e  necessary  to  say,  that  a  very  moderate 
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quantity  of  animal  food  is  sufficient  in  hot  climates.  Meat 
should  never  be  eaten  more  than  once  a  day :  and,  even  then, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  meal  should  consist  of  farinaceous 
matter  with  a  due  allowance  of  wholesome  vegetables.  Where 
wine,  weak  spirit  and  water  or  beer  are  usually  drunk  in  mo- 
deration, they  should  not  be  entirely  given  up :  but  no  two 
of  these  stimulants  should  ever  be  taken  on  the  same  day:  and 
it  may  be  received  as  a  safe  rule,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
•man  in  this  country  whose  habits  of  exertion  are  such  as  to 
justify  him  in  drinking  more  than  two  tumblers  of  the  last 
mentioned  beverage  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Next  to  a  well- 
chosen  and  regulated  diet,  abundance  of  fresh  air  (during  the 
day),  and  plenty  of  light  are  the  great  essentials.  An  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  of  moderation  and  restriction  becomes 
vitally  essential  wherever  the  symptoms  of  any  form  of  heart- 
affection  are  developed  in  an  European  resident  in  this  coun- 
try. Deficient  muscular  energy,  and  that  tendency  to  the 
accumulation  of  fluids  which  so  prevail  in  the  habits  of  many 
Anglo-Indians,  and  especially  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  are  states  which  demand  a 
restricted,  but  nutritive,  and  moderately-stimulating  diet 
Meat  and  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  are  here  essential  in 
small  and  carefully-regulated  quantities,  and  deadly  in  quan- 
tities far  short  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  excess.  I  believe 
that  the  rules  which  I  have  given  with  regard  to  the  diet  of 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease  in  Europe,  are  nearly  in 
every  way  applicable  to  such  cases  as  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try ;  the  only  essential  difference  being,  that,  within  the  tro- 
pics, the  necessity  for  stimulants  may  be  in  a  degree  greater, 
and  that  the  call  for  meats  and  other  highly-carbonized  articles 
of  food  is  decidedly  less  than  is  the  case  in  temperate  regions. 

In  acute  cases,  and  in  sudden  paroxysms  occurring  in  old 
cardiac  affections,  the  resti'iction  or  temporary  Avithdrawal  of 
food  must,  of  course,  be  immediate  and  peremptory.    In  the 
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more  severe  chronic  cases,  stimulants  will  be  required,  and  will 
do  good,  during  the  periods  of  inanition.  When  the  slow 
advance  of  the  disease  affords  us  time  for  its  systematic  ma- 
nagement, it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  restrictive 
system  should  be  brought  gradually  into  operation,  not  forced 
suddenly  upon  the  patient.  Wherever  the  invalid  is  capable 
of  understanding  it,  the  principle  of  our  treatment  should  be 
clearly  demonstrated  to  him,  that  he  may  perceive  how  vitally 
essential  to  his  preservation  it  is  that  he  should  bring  his 
ingesta  down  to  the  smallest  possible  quantity  that  can  be 
taken  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  health,  but  that 
the  line  of  safety  is  passed  whenever  starvation  commences. 
(2.)  Our  means  of  exciting  cutaneous  action  afford  us  con- 
siderable power  over  heart  disease  either 

Increase  of  cutaneous        i  i  ij     i  j. 

nction.  when  it  becomes  necessary  suddenly  to 

reduce  the  volume  of  the  blood,  to  re- 
move dropsical  effusions,  or  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  fluids 
previously  to  commencing  a  system  of  dietary  restriction. 
But  this  measure,  like  purging  can  only  be  adopted  with 
much  caution,  at  rare  intervals,  and  upon  occasions  of  emer- 
gency. A  continually  excited  state  of  the  perspiratory  ap- 
paratus in  heart  disease,  is  always  attended  with  the  drawback 
that  it  demands  the  use  of  considerable  quantities  of  fluid,  and 
that  it  renders  the  surface  morbidly  sensitive  to  those  impres- 
sions of  cold  which  have  so  evil  a  tendency  in  all  internal 
diseases  attended  with,  or  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  conges- 
tion. The  rule,  in  heart  disease,  should  be  to  favor  a  natural 
and  equable  cutaneous  exhalation,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
induce  active  diaphoresis  whenever  it  may  be  urgently  de- 
manded. 

(3.)    The  same  rules  apply  to  diuresis  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing  the  fluids.  Early  in  obstructive  heart 
disease,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  kidneys 
become  congested,  diuretics  usually  act  freely  and  safely.  An 
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habitually  over-active  state  of  the  kidneys  is^  of  course,  in  itself, 
a  serious  evil  and  an  almost  certain  cause  of  structural  degen- 
eration ;— a  condition,  in  fact,  which,  when  established  in  the 
first  stages  of  heart  disease,  would  afford  the  worst  imaginable 
prospect  as  regards  the  patient's  safety,  whenever  the  ob- 
structive congestion  of  the  kidneys,  (which  as  the  malady 
advances  must  necessarily  occur,)  at  length  becomes  developed. 
One  of  our  leading  rules  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections, 
as  indeed  in  the  management  of  all  disease,  is  to  preserve  and 
husband  the  efficiency  of  every  secernent  and  excretory  organ 
that  it  may  be  prepared  to  render  us  efficient  aid  in  the  day 
of  greatest  trial.  There  are  still  not  a  few  practitioners  who 
will  treat  an  important  disease  of  the  head  or  chest,  or  of  a  limb, 
without  ever  dreaming  of  enquiring  whether  the  patient's 
organs  of  elimination  are  sound  or  not.  This,  however,  is  of 
course  a  precarious  system,  well  enough  while  Nature  alone  is 
able  to  cope  with  the  disease,  but  most  dangerous  when  fixed 
lesions  are  established,  and  grave  complications  gather  thickly 
in.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  the  latter,  that  we  may  often  hope, 
by  discovering  and  by  obtaining  the  aid  of  even  a  single  well- 
preserved  organ,  to  um-avel  and  dispel  the  whole  of  the  intricate 
evils  under  which  life  is  about  to  sink.  Hence  it  is  that,  even 
in  a  case  of  obstructive  heart  disease  in  which  we  believed  that 
the  contracted  orifice  would  barely  give  passage  to  a  writing 
quill,  the  patient  being  rendered  immovable  by  oedema  and 
ascites,  we  should  not  despair  of  giving  temporary  relief  if  we 
found  that  the  kidneys  had  not  altogether  lost  their  power  of 
acting  well. 

Unfortunately  we  are  usually  called  upon  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  kidneys  at  a  stage  of  heart 

Management  or  Eenal       .      .  ^ 

Congestion   in    Heart    disease  and  dropsy  where  the  efficient 

action  of  these  and  other  excretory 
organs  can  least  be  demanded.  There  are  few  more  difficult 
cases  than  that  of  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  advanced 
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cardiac  obstruction  attended  with  bronchitis  and  serous  effu- 
sions. Here  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  urine  is 
high-coloured  and  scanty,  the  bowels  torpid,  the  skin  dry, 
the  secretion  of  bile  defective,  and  transpiration  from  the 
pulmonary  exhalents  impaired  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  fact,  that  every  natural 
outlet  for  the  pent-up  fluids  is  obstinately  closed.  This  is  a 
crisis  at  which  a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm,  a  brief  course 
of  digitalis,  or  of  squill  and  juniper,  or  a  dose  or  two  of  ela- 
terium,  would  prove  a  direct  and  almost  infallible  means  of 
despatching  the  patient  to  his  grave,  secundum  arte  Anti- 
quorum.  Providing  any  tiling  can  be  done  here, — and  it 
happens  fortunately  that,  in  many  instances,  our  means  of 
aid  are  not  wholly  exhausted,  even  at  this  unhappy  conjunc- 
ture,—the  disentanglement  of  the  morbid  complications 
becomes  a  somewhat  knotty  task,  and  no  ordinary  caution 
is  required  in  deciding  which  organ  should  be  first  selected 
with  a  view  to  attempting  the  restoration  of  its  functions. 
A  fatal  error  will  be  committed  if  we  at  once  endeavour  to 
act  upon  the  Iddneys:  their  state  of  congestion  cannot  be 
i-elieved  so  long  as  the  liver  and  the  heart  are  gorged  with 
blood,  and  the  skin  remains  inactive,  or  while  the  organs 
themselves  actually  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  large  ascitic 
effusion;  under  these  circumstances,  all  diuretics  become  local 
poisons.  The  organs  are,  for  the  present,  physically  incap- 
able of  being  excited  to  healthy  action,  but  their  susceptibi- 
lity to  irritation  and  inflammation  is  increased  tenfold.  The 
safest  and  most  physiological  course,  I  believe,  is — first  to 
endeavour  to  restore  and  to  excite  the  action  of  the  skin.  A 
well-managed  plan  of  active  diaphoretic  treatment  can  now 
scarcely  be  attended  with  danger.  At  the  same  time,  mild 
expectorants  and  aperients  may  be  employed,  but  with  a  less 
sanguine  hope  of  present  success.  A  strict  limitation  of 
ingesta  will  tend  to  relieve  the  heart  and  to  reduce  the 
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hepatic  congestion ;  and  then,  as  the  skin  begins  to  act  freely, 
and  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  become  somewhat  abated,  a 
certain  amount  of  relief  to  the  kidneys  may  be  anticipated, 
providing  the  congestion  of  these  organs  is  not  associated 
with  advanced  structural  disease.  This  tendency  to  restora- 
tion of  function  may  be  aided  by  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  application  of  heat,  counter-irritation,  dry  cupping,  &c. 
In  certain  instances,  every  means  of  treatment  will  fail  to 
procure  the  complete  disembarrassment 

Treatment    in  cases 

were  the  kidneys  are  or  these  organs.  In  cases  where  tlie 
structurally  faulty.  ^^^.-^^  j^^^  become   albuminous,  (still 

retaining  in  great  measure  its  due  specific  gravity)  in  conse- 
quence of  mere  congestion,  they  may  generally  be  relieved, 
providing  the  delay  to  their  circulation  has  not  been  of 
extremely  long  standing ;  but  where,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  heart  disease,  the  kidneys  have  long  been  organically  in 
fault,  secreting  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  either  with  or 
without  albumen,  or  where  bloody  urine  of  any  tinge  has 
latterly  been  passed,  the  prospect  of  amendment  is  not  to 
be  encouraged  so  sanguinely  as  to  lead  to  the  trial  of  reme- 
dies which  might  otherwise  prove  too  expensive  for  the 
system.  When,  after  the  removal  of  mere  congestion,  the 
natural  condition  of  the  organs  has  been  for  some  time 
restored,  the  cautious  use  of  diuretics  for  short  periods,  may 
be  attended  with  benefit ;  but,  in  any  case  where  the  urine 
has  previously  contained  albumen,  these  medicines  should  be 
employed  only  upon  urgent  necessity,  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  in  their  mildest  forms,  and  with  the  precaution  of 
daily  testing  the  urine  by  heat  and  nitric  acid. 

(4.)    Periodical,  or  frequently  repeated,  or  copious  blood- 
letting cannot  be  too  strongly  objected 
Blood-letting.  ^  system  of  treatment  in  any  form 

of  heart  disease.  The  plan  is  bad  for  many  reasons,  but 
especially  on  the   ground— that   frequent  bleedings  serve 
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to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  hulk  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  that  all  the  benefit  claimed  for  their  remedy  by  the 
advocates  of  this  system  may  be  obtained  by  the  easier,  safer 
and  less  expensive  plan  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  inges- 
ta.  Beyond  this  bleeding  necessarily  tends,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  accelerate  that  decay  of  vital  and  muscular  energy 
which,  however  judicious  and,  for  a  time,  successful  our  prac- 
tice in  advanced  cases  may  be,  must  eventually  occur  in  the 
progressive  increase  of  fixed  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and 
terminate  in  the  failure  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  abstract  blood 
in  chronic  heart  disease  ; — in  a  case,  for  example,  where 
a  patient  sufi'ering  from  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  conse- 
quent upon  mitral  and  aortic  valvular  disease,  suddenly  be- 
comes the  subject  of  catarrh,  bronchitis  or  pneumonia, — here 
the  dyspnoea,  the  livid  countenance,  the  prascordial  agony, 
the  terrific  wallowing  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  small  thread- 
like pulse  at  once  declare  to  us  that  the  organ  must  be  reliev- 
ed from  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  is  over-distending  it,  or 
its  power  must  rapidly  fail  and  its  action  cease.*    Still  the 
unfortunate  possessor  of  this  weak,  spasmodically-contracting, 
bag-like  heart  is  not  a  subject  for  copious  bleeding.  Nature 
alFords  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
should  be  withdrawn  in  these  cases,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  bleeding  should  be  performed,  in  the  hemorrhages 
from  the  nose,  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  which  occur  as 
temporary  reliefs  in  cases  of  obstructive  heart  disease,  more 
especially  in  mitral  contraction.!    These  haemorrhages  occur 

*  After  poisoning  a  dog  with  prussic  acid,  Dr.  Lonsdale  found  that  the 
heart's  action  ceased  with  respiration.  The  heart  was  distended  :  on  punc- 
turing the  cava,  the  heart  renewed  its  action.    (As  quoted  by  Dr.  Sibson.) 

f  Owing  to  evident  mechanical  causes,  haemorrhages  take  place  with 
greater  frequency  in  heart  disease  in  proportion  as  the  cause  of  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  is  situated  more  to  the  right. 
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by  the  gradual  escape  of  blood  from  small  vessels,  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost  rarely  exceeds  a  few  ounces.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  thought  necessary  to  bleed  from  a  vein,  the  blood 
should  be  withdrawn  from  a  small  orifice  and  in  small 
quantity,  the  patient  remaining  with  his  head  as  low  as  the 
state  of  his  respiration  will  admit  of,  air  being  freely  admitted 
to  the  room,  and  ether,  ammonia  and  other  stimulants  being 
at  hand  in  case  the  first  sign  of  syncope  should  be  induced  ; 
for  if  the  patient  faints  now,  his  death  is  inevitable.  It  may 
even  be  right,  in  such  cases,  to  administer  a  stimulant,  after 
the  bleeding,  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  contractile  power  of 
the  now-partially  disembarrassed  heart.* 

The  lancet,  however,  is  not  the  best  agent  in  these  cases. 
Many  practical  men  have  borne  testimony  to  the  surprisingly 
rapid  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
praecordial  region  in  these  cases  of  present  danger.  "Often," 
says  Latham,  "  very  often  have  I  seen,  after  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
have  been  drawn  fi'om  a  vein,  and  the  praecordial  anguish  and 
dyspnoea  and  convulsive  cough  have  been  unmitigated  in  the 
smallest  degree ;  that  half  a  dozen  leeches  have  swept  them  all 
away  at  once."  The  remedy  is  certainly  one  of  extraordinary 
efficacy,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  brings  relief,  where  any 
power  of  rallying  exists  at  all,  appears  almost  magical.  Dr. 
Elliotson  and  Dr.  Barlow  have  shown  that  almost  uncontrolla- 
ble haemorrhage  is  liable  to  occur  in  bleeding  from  the  praecor- 
dial region  :  cupping  upon  the  front  of  the  chest  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  objectionable  on  this  account;  or,  if  it  be  had  recourse 
to,  the  scarifications  should  be  very  superficial,  to  avoid  the 
branches  of  the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  apply  glasses  above  or  below  the 
nipple,  where  emaciation  has  advanced  considerably,  or  where 
there  is  great  prsecordial  uneasiness.    Cupping  between  the 


♦  See  Latham,  Vol.  II.  p.  330. 
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•scapula  and  spine  is  frequently  employed  with  good  effect.  The 
use  of  dry  glasses  here,  or  below  the  scapula,  or  in  front,  may 
be  freely  had  recourse  to  in  all  stages  of  obstructive  heart 
disease  where  central  congestion  is  present  or  threatened. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  following  rules  for  practice  are  sub- 
ject to  any  exception. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  heart  disease,  bleeding  is  admis- 
sible only  as  a  means  of  checking  inflammation,  or  with  a 
view  to  relieve  severe  precordial  distress. 

In  chronic  heart  disease,  it  can  never  be  required  except  upon 
sudden  emergency,  to  avert  impending  death  from  overdis- 
tension of  the  weakened  organ.  Here  bleeding  can  only  afford 
present  relief.  No  amount  of  occasional  or  systematic  blood- 
letting will  persistently  lessen  the  cardiac  embarrassment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FOURTH  INDICATION. 

To  maintain  or  restore  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  to  reduce 
the  capacity  of  its  dilated  cavities. 
From  all  that  I  have  heard  and  read  concerning  disorders 
of  the  circulation,  I  learn  that,  nearly 
Preyalent    erroneous    fj-om  the  earliest  period  at  which  enlarge- 

views  regarding  the  na-  ,  ° 

ture  of  Hypertrophy.        ment  of  the  heart  became  recognised  as 

a  morbid  condition  up  to  the  present  day, 
Pathologists  and  Practitioners,  in  describing  and  in  treating 
cardiac  affections,  have  never,  for  a  moment,  been  able  to  divest 
themselves  of  certain  consistent  and  defined  apprehensions  with 
regard  to  a  very  apparent  and  dangerous  disease  called 
Hypeetrophy  of  the  ventricles,  which  they  suppose  ren- 
ders the  heart  capable  (I  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer) 
"  of  impelling  its  blood  to  all  parts  with  a  force  and  in  a 
quantity  greater  than  they  can  bear."  The  majority  of  au- 
thorities appear  to  believe  with  Dr.  Latham  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  heart  is  liable  to  become  "  an  overmatch  for 
the  circulation."  "  It"  (then)  "  does  not  so  much  preside 
as  tyrannize  over  it.  Its  power  is  painfully  present  every- 
where. It  pushes  the  globules  further  into  the  extreme 
branches  than  they  would  naturally  reach,  and  so  reddens 
surfaces  which  are  naturally  pale ;  and  to  parts  which  are 
naturally  red,  as  muscle,  it  imparts  a  more  conspicuous  red- 
ness. It  encroaches  upon  the  independent  functions  of  the 
capillaries  until  it  finally  abolishes  them.     Hence  congestions, 
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and  dropsies,  and  h^morrliages,  and  diseases  of  whatever 
name  and  whatever  part,  which  result  from  repletion  of  the 
bloodvessels  and  effusion  of  their  contents."* 

Up  to  a  certain  indefinite  point,  this  condition  is  believed 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence ;  but,  beyond  this  indefinite 
point,  it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  increasing  gradually, 
with  a  proportionate  attendant  aggravation  of  its  concomitant 
lesions  and  prospective  evil  consequences  until,  (to  recur  to 
the  same  authority)  "  the  salutary  office  which  might  belong 
to  it  in  its  lesser  degree,  is  exchanged  for  an  unmitigated  and 
deadly  mischief."  Hence  this  disease  is  to  be  treated — is  to 
be  attacked  with  various  measures  tending  to  its  mitigation 
or  removal. t 

As  this  opinion  appears  to  have  led  to  nearly  all  the  erro- 
neous systems  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  treatment  of 
cardiac  affections,  it  will  be  worth  while,  before  proceeding 

further,  to  enquire  whether  this  hyper- 
biSSEn?^^  tr«PV  ever  has  a  separate  existence; 

whether  it  is  a  disease  at  all ;  whether 
it  should  ever  be  "  treated"  at  all ;  whether,  indeed,  it  is 


*  Op.  Citat.  Vol.  II.  p.  286. 

t  I  may  possibly  appear  to  have  undervalued  the  opinions  of  our  leading 
authors  upon  the  subject  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart ;  but  I  believe  that  I 
am  correct  in  affirming  that,  even  in  the  present  day,  great  cardiac  hypertro- 
phy is  nearly  universally  regarded  as  an  almost  purely  morbid  condition. 
It  is  true  that  nearly  all  writers  perceive,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  compen- 
sating action  of  moderate  hypertrophy,  and  that  Hope,  Scott  Alison,  Belling- 
ham  and  many  others  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
strengthen  the  parietes  of  a  dilated  heart.  A  modern  writer  has  even 
recommended  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  maintaining  "  such  an  amount 
of  hypertrophy  as  is  required  by  the  degree  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation," 
which,  he  adds,  "  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  plan  of  treatment  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  hypertrophy  is  disposed  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  point." 
The  value  of  palpitation  is  fully  perceived  by  Dr.  Bellingham.  Dr.  Latham's 
admirable  work  contains  a  distinct  exposition  of  the  importance  of  endea- 
vourino-  to  sustain  the  failing  muscular  power  of  an  attenuated  and  weakened 
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not,  in  all  its  degrees,  to  be  regarded  as  approaching,  as 
nearly  as  any  mere  reparative  provision  can  approach,  to 
an  absolute  condition  of  good,  the  removal  or  diminution  of 
which  (apart  from  the  removal  of  its  causes)  would  never 
be  productive  of  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  gene- 
rally be  the  means  of  withdrawing  the  cliief  preservative 
adaptation  which  often  for  years  guards  the  victim  of  heart 
disease  from  almost  instantaneous  death. 

True  hypertrophy  (increased  muscularity)  of  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart  is  liable  to  occur  as  an 

comp^eSot'   '^'^''^  "P°"  i-Pediment  to  the  circu- 

lation  of  various  kinds,  and,  perhaps, — 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  the  organ  would  other- 
wise have  in  propelling  its  contents, — as  a  result  of  habitual 
plethora. 

After  a  very  long  and  careful  investigation  of  diseases  of 
the  heart,  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  true  muscular 
hypertrophy  of  that  organ  in  which  the  operation  of  one  or 
other  of  these  causes  of  embarrassment  was  not  either  to  be 
distinctly  traced  or  to  be  reasonably  suspected.  I  have 
never  seen  an  instance  of  true  muscular  growth,  and  absolute 
augmentation  of  the  walls  of  a  ventricle  in  which  the  cavity 
was  actually  smaller  than  is  natural.    In  fact,  I  have  never 


heart.  Its  author  was  almost  the  first,  and  is  still  the  best  illustrator  of 
many  of  those  beautiful  compensatory  and  saving  adaptations  which  the 
several  portions  of  the  heart  undergo  under  various  circumstances  of  disease. 
Still,  as  the  above  quotation  shows.  Dr.  Latham,  in  common  with  most  other 
authorities,  is  an  unhesitating  believer  in  overstrong  hearts,  and  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  means  tending  to  cure  hypertrophy,  although  he  entertains  much 
doubt  whether  this  hypertrophy  is  so  susceptible  of  cure  as  most  writers 
consider  it  to  be.  So  also  Elliotson,  Aran,  Scott  Ahson,  Bellingham  and 
nearly  all  other  authorities  are  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  active  hyper-nutrition  of  the  heart  requiring  a  counteracting  treat- 
ment. 
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been  able  to  recognise  tlie  existence  of  such  a  state  as  true 
"  concentric  hypertrophy."*  Neither  have  I  ever  seen  hyper- 
trophy unattended  with  more  or  less  dilatation  either  of  the 
cavity  of  the  hypertrophic  ventricle  itself  or  of  the  artery 
proceeding  from  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that 
the  heart  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered  too  muscular  and 
too  powerful  from  mere  hypernutrition.  In  fact,  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  of  any  case  in  which  it  was  demonstrable  that 
excessive  muscu.lar  development  and  strengthening  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart  existed  otnerwise  than  as  a  compensation 
for  impediment  of  some  kind,  or  for  the  weakening  attendant 
upon  temporary  or  permanent  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  meet  with  a  heart  in  which  the  amount  of 
hypertrophy  appeared  to  be  more  than  compensatory  for  the 
coincident  dilatation  or  impediment.  Whereas,  in  nearly  every 
complete  case,  the  symptoms  during  life,  as  well  as  the  sum 
of  the  morbid  appearances,  rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of 


*  A  vast  deal  of  argument  has  been  thrown  away,  and  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  created  upon  the  subject  of  concentric  hypertrophy;  a  condition 
which  probably  never  exists,  unless  the  term  be  applicable  to  that  contracted 
state  of  the  cavities  which  obtains  in  cases  where  the  bulk  of  the  circulating 
fluid  has  gradually  become  extremely  diminished.  Still  this  is  not  the  con- 
centric hypertrophy  of  authors.  In  aU  cases  of  true  hypertrophy,  however 
thick  the  walls  may  be  and  however  small  the  cavity  may  appear,  the  actual 
capacity  of  the  latter  is  either  increased  or  has  had  a  tendency  to  become 
enlarged.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  extremely  small,  but,  to  judge 
rightly,  the  parts  should  be  examined  after  the  heart  has  been  twenty-four 
hours  in  water  and  all  muscular  tonicity  has  passed  away,  (Budd  and 
Latham.)  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  cavities  of  a  heart 
retain  their  normal  capacities  or  not,  but  much  may  be  detected  by  ana- 
tomical signs.  The  natural  form  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  adult  is  nearly 
that  of  an  inverted  cove,  but  the  more  nearly  its  vertical  section  assumes  an 
ovoid  or  circular  outUne,  the  more  advanced  is  its  dilatation.  It  may  also 
always  be  concluded  that  dilatation  of  this  ventricle  has  commenced  when 
the  diameter  of  any  part  of  its  arterial  orifice  is  evidently  either  greater  or 
less  than  is  natural. 
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demonstration  that  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  was  not,  and 
had  never  been,  fully  sufficient  to  counteract  the  impediment 
or  embarrassment  to  which  the  organ  was  subject.     I  have 
never  succeeded  in  recognising  the  existence  of  a  state  of  the 
heart  in  which  that  organ  is  rendered  capable  by  hypertrophy 
of  becoming  an  "  overmatch"  for,  or  "  of  tyrannizing"  over  the 
entire  circulation.    Deferring  absolutely  to  most  of  the  lead- 
ing opinions  of  the  authority  who  holds  the  above  doctrine,  I 
have  always  failed  to  observe  hypertrophy  thus  taking  the 
initiative  in  disease.     We  may  recognise  the  power  of  an 
hypertrophic  heart  in  producing  rupture  of  obstructed  vessels, 
or  even  of  certain  vessels  which  possibly  remain  free  (as  those 
of  the  head  for  example)  while  the  circulation  through  the 
principal  arteries  or  the  capillary  system  generally  is  obstructed. 
We  can  also  perceive  the  agency  of  extraordinary  excitement 
of  an  hypertrophied  heart  in  aggravating  the  distension  of  all 
portions  of  a  vascular  tract  situated  between  the  ventricle  and 
a  point  of  fixed  obstruction ;  but  I  believe  that  the  preternatural 
reddening  of  tissues,  and  the  dropsies  attendant  upon  heart 
disease  are  never  the  results  of  the  coincident  hypertrophy 
or  of  arterial  hyper£emia,  but  occur  only  as  the  consequences 
of  venous  congestion,  at  the  period  when  the  circle  of  vas- 
cular lesions  is  becoming  complete,  and  dilatation  of  the  heart 
wholly  prevails  over  hypertrophy. 

This  evidence,  founded  chiefly  upon  negative  positions, 
might  be  considered  to  have  but  little  conclusive  weight,  if  it 
was  not  absolutely  evident  that  the  prime  exciting  cause  of  all 
true  muscular  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  obstruction ;  and 
that  the  history  of  every  form  of  confirmed  heart  disease  attend- 
ed with  hypertrophy  agrees  in  the  following  particulars. — That 
the  heart,  struggling  against  a  cause  of  temporary  or  permanent 
impediment,  is  observed  to  become,  at  first,  and  to  remain, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  more  or  less  strengthened, 
to  resist  the  retarding  and  other  injurious  eflFects  of  such 
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impediment ;  but  that,  in  proportion  as  the  cause  of  obstruction 
or  embarrassment  persists  and  becomes  aggravated,  the 
hypertrophy  or  provisional  strengthening  of  the  heart  evidently 
declines,  while  the  essential  result  of  this  impediment,  dila- 
tation, advances ;  until,  at  length,  the  hypertrophied  muscle, 
which  has  resisted  so  vigorously  and  so  well,  fails,  either  by 
imperceptible  degrees  or  almost  at  once,  and  thus  terminates 
the  energetically  contested,  but,  from  the  first,  unequal, 
struggle  between  the  fixed  disease  and  Nature's  beautiful,  but 
imperfect,  reparative  provision  against  it. 

This  being  the  almost  uniform  history  of  its  origin  and  its 
decline, — is  it  rational  to  believe  that  hypertrophy  can  ever 
become  excessive  ? 

Still  there  are  many  who,  perceiving  the  compensating 
action  of  hypertrophy,  cannot  resist  a  belief  that,  when  it  is 

Question  regarding  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ects, 

injurious  effects  of  hy-    as  regards  the  heart,  carries  with  it  an 

pertrophy. 

equal,  or  even  a  greater,  portion  of 
evil  as  regards  other  organs ;  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be 
diminished.  In  part,  and  in  part  only,  this  view  may  be 
correct:  the  practical  inference  deduced  from  it  is  certainly 
erroneous.  It  is  not  impossible  that  an  hypertrophied  heart, 
the  outlets  of  which  are  free,  may,  in  the  violence  of  its  ex- 
cited action,  produce,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  certain 
dangerous  lesions  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  or  elsewhere ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  hypertrophy  is  a  disease,  any 
more  than  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  or  hsemoptysis  during 
a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement  of  a  perfectly  normal 
heart  would  prove  that  the  strong  muscularity  which  natu- 
rally appertains  to  the  organ  is  a  state  of  disease.* 


*  Dr.  Walshe  has  adduced  several  arguments  which  go  far  to  shake  the 
commonly-received  opinion,  that  cerebral  arterial  apoplexy  is  a  frequent 
result  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. — Lancet,  March  1849. 
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In  dealing  practically  with  this  difficulty,  we  must  judge 
between  the  brain  and  the  heart.  If  we  reduce  the  hyper- 
trophy, the  safety  of  the  brain  may  be  secured  for  the  present, 
but  the  failure  of  the  heart  will  be  more  rapid.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  having  once  reduced  the  muscular 
force  of  an  hypertrophic  heart,  we  can  restore  that  force  at 
will;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for 
concluding  that,  from  the  moment  at  which  the  heart  begins 
to  suffer  from  permanent  impediment,  its  power  virtually  de- 
clines ;  and  that  hypertrophy,  having  once  reached  its  height, 
naturally  declines  also.  In  such  cases  as  this,  we  may  relieve 
the  distension  of  the  vessels,  free  the  heart  from  all  remov- 
able causes  of  obstruction,  and  endeavour  to  ensure  the  pa- 
tient tranquillity  of  mind  and  body:  but  we  must  not  attack 
the  hypertrophy,  or  incur  the  peril  of  reducing  it. 

Still  the  asserter  of  the  essentially  morbid  character  of 
,     ,    hypertrophy,  taking  a  view  of  matters 

Question  of  Treatment  ^         r  j '  o 

in  given  cases  of  hyper-    when  they  have  arrived  at  a  more  ad- 

vanced  stage,  and  when  the  removal  of 
the  hypertrophy  can  be  no  longer  contemplated,  may  enquire — 
"  Consider  the  case  of  a  man,  a  Sawyer  for  example,  suffer- 
ing from  general  dilatation  of  the  entire  systemic  arterial 
tract ;  the  mechanical  consequence  of  the  retardation  and  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation  produced  by  the  long-continued 
and  violent  muscular  exertions  employed  in  his  laborious 
occupation.  His  heart  is  evidently  enlarged  and  hypertro- 
phic. Is  not  this  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  to  be  considered 
as  a  disease  quo  ad  the  brain,  the  slender  vessels  of  which 
are  permanently  impaired  and  become  dilated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  at  every  violent  pulsation?  Is  not  this  man 
liable  to  die  from  the  sudden  rupture  of  one  of  these  dilated 
and  weakened  cerebral  vessels ;  and  will  not  death,  then,  be 
attributable  to  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  you 
regard  so  favorably  ?    This  question  is  met  by  the  enquiries 
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— how  long  has  the  individual  suffered  from  that  virtual 
obstruction  to  the  bloodvessels  of  his  extremities  which  has 
produced  the  dilatation  and  the  hypertrophy  of  his  heart ;  and 
how  long  could  his  existence  have  been  protracted  had  his 
heart  not  become  hypertrophied  ?  You  will  probably  find  that 
he  has  continued^  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  to  use,  for  many 
hours  daily,  a  continued  series  of  violent  muscular  efforts,  the 
tendency  of  each  of  which  has  been  to  obstruct  the  blood  in 
its  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  the  larger  portion  of 
his  body,  to  delay  it  in  the  arteries,  and  even  to  produce  a 
backward  wave  or  shock,  throughout  the  whole  column  of 
arterial  fluid,  directly  opposed  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  he  has  been  a  voracious 
feeder,  and  has  probably  drunk  to  some  excess.  From  these 
causes  have  necessarily  resulted, — first,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  dilatation  of  the  entire  tract  of  the  obstructed  arteries  ; 
and,  subsequently,  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Had  not  this  so- 
called  dangerous  hypertrophy  been  providentially  added,  the 
contractile  energy  of  the  heart  would  have  failed  long  ere 
this ;  the  organ  would  either  have  been  overpowered  so  com- 
pletely, in  a  moment  of  unusual  exertion,  that  death  must  have 
occurred  suddenly ;  or  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  would  have 
increased  to  such  extremity  that  the  individual  would  have 
perished  from  pulmonary  or  cerebral  venous  congestion.  Should 
this  man's  laborious  habits  be  continued — his  brain  escaping 
the  threatened  arterial  lesion — this  will  be  the  natural  train 
of  circumstances  which  will  lead  to  his  death.  The  hyper- 
trophy, considerable  as  it  still  is,  has  merely  checked  the 
increase  of  dilatation,  and  will  not  prevent  its  fatal  progres- 
sive advance.  Forcible  as  is  the  action  of  his  heart,  and 
powerfully  as  its  impulse  extends  to  the  arteries  of  his  wrist 
and  temples;  the  organ  is,  even  now,  too  weak  to  propel 
the  blood  with  due  freedom  throughout  the  entire  capillary 
system.    The  violent  cardiac  action  wliich  appears  so  terrible 
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that  you  feel  anxious  to  reduce  it  by  bleeding  or  sedatives 
is  the  attendant,  and  the  sole  check,  of  progressively  failing 
power.  This  tumultuously  acting  heart  is  wrestling  with 
a  difficulty  which  has,  even  now,  begun  to  overcome  it ;  it  is, 
at  this  moment,  far  weaker,  quo  ad  the  entire  circulation,  than 
the  heart  of  yonder  healthy  man,  the  apex  of  which  scarcely 
raises  his  intercostal  space. 

It  may  then  be  further  urged, — It  is  unnecessary  that  this 
man  should  continue  to  labour;  he  will  forthwith  begin  to 
lead  a  tranquil,  sedentary  life ;  will  not  the  power  of  his  heart 
then  be  too  great,  will  not  the  hypertrophy  then  remain  as  a 
serious  evil  ?  To  this  we  must  again  reply, — No, — unless  you 
allow  him  to  be  subjected  to  causes  of  inordinate  excitement. 

As  he  becomes  habituated  to  rest, his  capillary  circulation  will 
be  rendered  considerably  more  free;  and  this  material  decrease 
of  impediment,  if  assisted  by  judicious  attempts  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  blood  and  to  tranquillize  the  nervous  system, 
will  leave  his  heart  far  less  liable  to  tumultuous  action ;  but 
its  hypertrophy  will  still  be  required  as  a  compensation  for  its 
dilatation,  and  for  the  dilatation  of  the  systemic  arteries. 

But  it  may  still  be  questioned, — How  would  you  have 
regarded  the  hypertrophy  had  you  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
it  while  it  was  still  recent,  and  had  the  individual  then  discon- 
tinued the  habits  which  gave  rise  to  it,  before  his  arterial 
system  had  become  very  seriously  dilated  ?  Would  not  the 
preternatm'al  force  of  the  heart  then  have  placed  the  brain  in 
jeopardy :  and  would  you  not  then  have  considered  the  hyper- 
trophy as  a  disease ;  and,  as  such,  have  endeavoured  to  cure  it  ? 
The  answer  must  still  be, — No, — miless  some  fatal  lesion  had 
appeared  to  be  immediately  threatened.  Coincidentally  with 
rest  and  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluids,  whatever  was 
reparable  of  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  would 
have  become  gradually  restored,  and  the  hypertrophy  would 
have  declined  proportionably,  until  only  sufficient,  or  probably 
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somewhat  less  tlian  was  sufficient,  remained  as  a  compensation 
for  whatever  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  heart  was  left  as  a 
permanent  lesion. 

Arterial  cerebral  apoplexy  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  associ- 
„     ,   ,    ation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Association  of  cerebral  ^  ^ 

apoplexy  with  hyper-    The  Same  causeSj  especially  an  excess  of 

trophy  of  the  heart.  .      ■,    •      n  •  ^         i  ^        ^  .^ 

cu'culatmg  ilaidj  tend  to  produce  both  ; 
and  the  state  of  the  heart  may,  in  some  cases,  be  immediately 
operative  in  occasioning  the  effusion.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  accident  occurs  far  less  frequently  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.   We  are  called  to  a  patient  suffering  from  apoplexy : 
he  lies  motionless  and  stertorous,  and  his  heart  and  arteries 
beat  with  a  rapidity  and  a  vibrating  force  which  it  is  almost 
terrifying  to  witness.    Respiration  becomes  seriously  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  patient  almost  inevitably  dies  within  a  few 
hours.    He  is  found  to  be  the  subject  of  a  central  apoplectic 
effusion,  and  his  heart  is  perceived  to  be  unusually  large  and 
strong.    This  is  rather  a  frequent  case,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  violent  action  of  the  heart  almost  invariably  convinces  the 
inexperienced  observer  that  the  arteries  of  the  brain  were  rup- 
tured by  the  prodigious  impulse  of  the  bulky  heart.  This, 
however,  in  all  probability,  was  not  the  true  order  of  events. 
The  sincmlar  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  subse- 
quent  death  from  suffocation  were  alike  the  results  of  the  cen- 
tral cerebral  lesion,  more  or  less  immediately  involving  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  causing  a  fatal  interference  with  the 
nervous  supply  of  the  heart  and  lungs.    This  palpitation  re- 
sulted from  the  apoplexy,  and  did  not  precede  or  occasion  it. 
I  believe  that,  before  the  leading  indications  of  treatment  in 
A  just  appreciation    heart  disease  can  be  properly  under- 
^seTt^ras^I^^i^ci?  to    stood  or  effectually  carried  out,  it  is 
treatment.  absolutely  necessary  fully  to  admit  the 

principle  that  an  hypertrophic  heart,  however  violent  its  action 
may  be,  is  actually  a  weakened  organ — as  regards  its  command 
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of  the  entire  circulation ;  and  that  an  error  of  the  gravest 
description  is  involved  in  every  direct  attempt  to  remove  or 
"  cure"  cardiac  hj'per trophy.  Our  efforts  should  tend  solely 
to  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  the  cardiac  or  vascular 
dilatation  to  which  the  hypertrophy  holds  merely  the  relation 
of  a  partially  compensating  provision ;  and,  after  that,  we  need 
not  doubt  that  the  well-preserved  muscular  strength  of  the 
heart  will  prove  of  infinite  value  as  regards  the  patient's  com- 
fort and  safety. 

The  prevailing  error  has  hitherto  been  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that,  in  all  cases  where  cardiac  hypertrophy  results 
from  the  operation  of  a  cause  of  fixed  obstruction  to  the  circu- 
lation, (and  this  happens  in  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
examples  of  heart  disease  associated  with  hypertrophy  which  we 
have  to  treat,)  the  hypertrophy  and  augmented  muscular 
power  are  merely  the  attendants  of  the  early  stage  of  that 
morbid  process  of  which  dilatation  and  exhausted  muscular 
force  are  the  natural  termination.  Hypertrophy  is  constantly 
described  as  if  it  always  was  (as  it  extremely  rarely,  if  ever, 
is)  a  distinct  condition  or  disease ;  and  not,  as  it  should  be 
regarded,  as  the  prelude  to  a  disease  which  is  its  precise  con- 
verse. Finally,  the  good  and  saving  operation  of  hypertrophy 
is  either,  in  a  great  measure,  overlooked  or  viewed  with  appre- 
hension and  suspicion ;  while  the  accidental  and  occasional  evils 
which  attend  or,  more  rarely,  result  from  it  are  unduly  insisted 
upon. 

Dr.  Joseph  Ridge  is  the  only  investigator  of  cardiac  dis- 
Views  of  Dr.  Joseph    ^^^^  "^^^^  appears  to  me,  hitherto,  to 
^^^S^-  have  viewed  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 

in  its  true  light.  I  may  not  venture  to  say  that  the  leading 
opinions  contained  in  this  chapter  are  his,  because  I  would 
not  presume  to  ascribe  any  error,  into  which  I  may  have 
fallen,  to  the  accurate  reasonings  of  that  excellent  cardiac 
pathologist  and  physician.     Still  I  believe  that  whatever 
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fundamental  truths  are  contained  in  this  section  are  mainly 
derived  from  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Ridge. 
When  not  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  which  that  mere 
phantom  of  the  imagination,  excessive 

Dilatation  of  the  Heart.     ,  ,  ,  , 

hypertrophy,  appears  always  to  carry 
with  it,  authors  generally  entertain  very  just  views  with 
regard  to  dilatation  of  the  heart.  They  admit  that  a  certain 
(uncertain?)  amount  of  hypertrophy  should  attend  this  con- 
dition ;  and  that,  where  this  is  insufficient,  systematic  endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  gi-^'e  tone  to  the  weakened  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  ventricles.  . 

Whether  attempts  to  "  cure"  the  hypertrophy  have  or  have 
not  been  made,  a  time  will  always  at  length  arrive  when  the 
removal  or  the  gradual  wearing-out  of  the  hypertrophy,  and 
the  consequent  signs  of  failing  power  of  the  heart  will  indi- 
cate a  methodical  adoption  of  this  strengthening  system; 
although  the  evidences  of  its  urgent  necessity  will  probably 
be  regarded  with  not  a  little  doubt  and  bewilderment  by  the 
practitioner  who  has  but  just  before  been  compelled  to  give  up 
the  use  of  digitalis  and  the  other  agents  of  his  "  curative" 
system ;  and  who  finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that,  as  his  pa- 
tient's radial  pulse  grows  weaker,  the  prsecordial  throbbings, 
which  he  has  so  vigorously  endeavoured  to  subdue,  have  be- 
come more  frequent  and  doubly  tumultuous. 

Mere  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  generally  recognised  as  a 
.  .       purely  morbid  condition  which  must  be 

Duatatioa  occurring  .  . 

merely  as  a  result  of    cured,  when  it  is  curable,  and  palliated 

constitutional  debility.  ,        ...         ,      .  .  ,  , 

when  it  13  only  m  part  removable. 
The  dilatation  which  attends  certain  cachectic  conditions  or 
blood  diseases,  such  as  typhus  and  scurvy,  and  probably  some 
forms  of  chlorosis  and  other  anemial  affections  is  regarded  as 
subject  to  tonic  treatment.  Much  less  is  known  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  strengthening  a  heart  which,  being  the 
subject  of  permanent  obstruction  to  one  or  more  of  its 
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outlets,  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  dilated,  but  presents 
scarcely  any  evidence  of  compensating  hypertrophy.  There 
appear  to  be  two  classes  of  circumstances  under  which  car- 
diac dilatation  from  obstruction  may  occur. 
(1st).    Where  a  permanent  or  temporary  obstacle  is  op- 

.         1.  r  •     J-     posed  to  the  free  emptying  of  the  ven- 
As  a  result  of  impedi-     *■  ^  _  i  j 

ment  in  a  debilitated    tricle  or  ventricles,  at  a  time  when  the 

constitution.  ,  , 

mdividual  is  m  a  weak  or  cachectic 
condition.  Here  the  lax.  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  yields 
at  once,  hypertrophy  never  becomes  developed  at  all,  or,  at 
most,  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  I  think  that  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  occurrence  of  this  train  of  lesions  in  the  cases  of 
several  delicate  young  persons  of  lax  fibre  who  have  become 
the  subjects  of  endocardial  disease  towards  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. This  is  also  a  state  which  is  liable  to  be  produced  in 
the  decline  of  carditis  where  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid 
is  not  reduced  while  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  still 
weakened  by  the  effects  of  inflammation.  It  may  also  occur 
in  ill-fed  persons  who  are  overworked.*  I  have  also  seen 
several  cases  in  which  the  occurrence  of  double  pneumonia 
was  rapidly  followed  by  death,  almost  demonstrably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  yielding  and  extreme  weakness  of  the 
right  ventricle,  t 

*  I  recollect  hearing  my  friend  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees  allude  to  the  fact  that,  at 
a  certain  jail  which  he  had  visited,  several  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  indif- 
ferently rationed  and  worked  hard  at  a  tread  wheel,  were  suffering  from 
dilatation  of  the  heart  independently  of  the  evidences  of  valvular  lesion. 

f  I  have  observed  this  especially  in  cases  where  inflammation  has  super- 
vened upon  previously  undetected  general  infiltration  of  the  lungs  with  mili- 
ary tubercles.  Dr.  Thomas  Addison  has  remarked  that,  in  such  cases,  death 
is  singularly  rapid.  These  patients  are  generally  found  to  have  tubercles  in 
nearly  every  organ,  and  are  far  more  decidedly  the  subjects  of  tubercular 
cachexia  than  are  those  who  survive  to  go  through  the  processes  of  phthisical 
softening  and  abscess.  Here  the  loss  of  cardiac  muscular  tone  is  so  complete 
as  to  suggest  the  belief  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre  may  be 
present.  . 
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(2ncl)    Dilatation  becomes  the  prevailing  lesion  where 
.  ^  ,    hypertrophyhas  existed  to  a  considerable 

Dilatation    associated         ^         ^  i    v     i  1 

with  declining  hypertro-    degree,  bvit  has  gradually  declined  under 

the  combined  influence  of  prolonged 

and  increasing  obstruction  and  congestion,  and  failing  health. 
The  former  class  of  instances  are  certainly  open  to  treat- 
„        ,   .         .     ment,  with  as  much  prospect  of  success 

Results  to  be  antici-  ^ 

pated  from  treatment  in    as  is  sufficient  to  encourage  persever- 

these  two  classes  of  cases.      .         „,      ,^  ,    i,„„ 

ins  efforts,  but  with  not  so  much  as 
is  sufficient  to  justify  sanguine  hope  in  any  case  where 
the  dilatation  depends  upon  or  is  associated  with  any  fixed 
obstructive  lesion  in  the  circulatory  apparatus,  or  any 
permanent  constitutional  fault. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  our  strongest  expectations 
must  not  extend  beyond  the  hope  of  producing  present  relief, 
and  of  somewhat  lengthening  the  struggle  which  must,  within 
a  period  already  in  view,  inevitably  terminate  in  death. 
Here  the  provisional  strengthening  which  Nature  afforded  to 
the  embarrassed  heart  has  become  gradually  worn  out.  To 
restore  the  hypertrophy  is  impossible,  the  heart  is  in  a  great 
degree  permanently  dilated ;  in  addition  to  this  dilatation  it  is 
also  much  overdistended  and,  consequently,  somewhat  stretch- 
ed. We  may  hope,  by  reducing  the  volume  of  the  blood, 
maintaining  tranquillity,  and  giving  appropriate  tonics,  to 
remove  the  excessive  tension  of  the  dilated  heart  and  to 
enable  it  to  contract  upon  its  contents  with  considerably 
greater  energy ;  but  the  actual  amount  of  true  dilatation  will 
probably  continue  almost  unchanged,  and  must,  in  course  of 
time,  become  progressively  aggravated.  Our  task  will  be  to 
prevent  the  final  exhaustion  of  cardiac  muscular  power  from 
being  hastened  by  excess  of  fluids,  defective  nutrition,  nervous 
depression,  habitual  excitement  or  any  other  removable  inju- 
rious agency.  Iron  is  the  tonic  which  is  indicated  in  all 
cases  of  weakening  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  The 
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Iodide,  so  justly  recommended  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  is  more 
useful' eai'ly  in  disease, — at  the  period  when  the  first  weakening 
effects  and  obstructive  products  of  carditis  and  endocarditis 
are  still  operative, — than  it  is  in  the  latter  stages  of  decay, 
when  the  vital  energies  are  failing  and  atrophy  is  at  work. 

A  better  prospect  lies  before  us  when  the  disease  can  be 
treated  from  the  first ;  when,  from  the  very  earliest  period, 
every  effort  can  be  made  to  reduce  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion, to  assist  the  development  of  hypertrophy,  and  to  main- 
tain that  condition  when  it  is  present;  regulating,  but  not 
checking,  it  at  its  height  by  restricted  diet  and  quietude ;  and 
sustaining  it  during  its  decline  by  moderately  invigorating 
measures,  subject  to  every  available  means  of  reducing  vas- 
cular tension.  The  time  will  at  length  come  at  which  tonics 
will  cease  to  exert  their  power,  and  the  heart  will  show  a 
disposition  to  fail.  Now,  as  at  every  occasion,  w^hen  similar 
danger  may  have  presented  itself  during  the  various  phases 
of  the  eventful  history  of  our  case,  the  chief  trust  must  be 
placed  in  cautious  attempts  to  unload  the  heart  and  in  the 
prompt  administration  of  diffusible  stimulants. 

Seeing  that,  in  cases  of  fixed  organic  obstruction  to  the 
One  comprehensive  sys-    circulation,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
S^ntT/ boTh  tpSrt    always  combined  with  a  greater  or  less 
phy  and  dilatation.  amount  of  ventricular  or  arterial  dila- 

tation, and  is  only  the  attendant  of  the  earlier  stages  of  that 
disease  which  ends  in  thinning  and  loss  of  vital  tone  and 
mechanical  elasticity,  and  consequent  failure  of  contractile 
power ; — we  learn  that  these  two  conditions  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  do  not  require  such  opposite  plans  of  treatment 
as  is  generally  supposed.  While  the  hypertrophy  is  great,  we 
may,  if  we  dare,  do  more  in  the  way  of  depleting  than  we  can 
do  where  the  dilatation  is  further  advanced ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  more,  except  in  cases  of  imminent 
peril  from  inflammatory  or  other  complications.    It  is  as 
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unwise  in  principle  to  reduce  a  patient  who  is  the  subject  of 
active  hypertrophy  associated  with  organic  disease,  as  it  would 
be  to  employ  vigorous  depletion  in  a  case  of  mere  dilatation. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  ill-consequences  of  such  prac- 
tice are  less  immediately  and  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
former  case  than  they  would  be  in  the  latter.  The  difference 
in  result  is  precisely  that  which  exists  between  rapid  decay 
and  sudden  death. 

The  above  remarks  apply  equally  to  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  and  left  ventricle.  There  remain  some 
questions  of  impoi'tance  with  reference  to  disease  of  the  ven- 
tricles separately  which  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  fol- 
lowuag  general  rules,  with  regard  to  the  relative  condition 
of  the  ventricles  under  various  circumstances  of  disease,  will 
be  found  to  have  very  few  exceptions,  and  to  be  worthy 
of  being  taken  into  account  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  affections. 

In  general  dilatation  of  the  systemic  arteries  and  in  aneu- 

Integrity  of  the  Aor-  ^^^"^^  ^^^^a  the  left  ventricle  rarely 
tic  valves,  generally  a    becomes  very  seriously  dilated  until  the 

preservative  against  ex-  . 

cessive  dilatation  of  the  aortic  valves  are  rendered  inefficient, 
left  ventricle.  Previously  to  this  the  muscular  struc- 

ture of  the  left  ventricle  is  usually  of  fair  strength ;  but,  when 
regurgitant  disease  of  the  valves  is  established,  it  progres- 
sively fails.    In  these  cases  the  lungs  do  not,  in  general,  suffer 
excessively,  (unless  otherwise  diseased)  until  after  the  mitral 
valve  has  become  imperfect  in  consequence  of  excessive 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.     The  right  ventricle  now 
begins  to  be  embarrassed ;  and  death  may  occur  from  loss  of 
propulsive  power,  either  on  the  left  or  right  side  of  the  heart. 
Here,  however,  it  is  commonly  the  left  ventricle  that  fails. 
In  cases  where  impediment  exists  either  at  the  pulmonary 
Dilatation  of  the  right    outlet  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  or 
around  the  lungs,  or  at  the  mitral  orifice. 
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it  is  tlie  right  ventricle  which  in  very  nearly  all  cases  suffers 
most  the  left  ventricle  having  a  tendency  to  become  small 
and  contracted  (adapting  itself  to  the  diminished  quantity  of 
blood  which  reaches  it)  in  proportion  as  the  engorgement 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  increase.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that,  in  a  few  cases  of  the  kind  which  have  occurred 
within  my  notice,  it  was  evident  that  death  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  thinned  and  weakened  condition  of  the 
left  ventricle  which  the  loss  of  tone  attending  failing  health, 
superadded  to  the  wasting  resulting  from  long  comparative 
inactivity,  had  rendered  incapable  of  contracting  firmly  upon 
any  unusual  quantity  of  blood  which  might  be  accidentally 
thrown  into  or  become  arrested  within  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  cases  of  Chronic  Phthisis, 
Condition  of  the  heart  of  Scirrhus,  and  of  some  other  wasting 
in  Phthisis  and  Scirrhus.  diseases,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  small.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
their  muscular  walls  are  tolerably  firm  and  well-contracted, 
provided  no  unwarrantable  measures  have  been  adopted  with 
a  view  to  lower  the  power  of  the  heart. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  in  common  pulmonary  diseases, 
and  especially  in  the  acute  forms,  has 

Influence  of  various  •     i     i  j.-  i  •  "u 

PulmonaryDiseasesupon    scarcely  received  the  attention  wnicn 

it  deserves  as  a  guide  in  prognosis  and 

treatment. 

The  prospect  of  recovery  in  sthenic  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis appears  generally  to  depend  far  less  upon  the  violence 
of  the  inflammatory  disease  and  the  extent  of  respiratory 
tissue  involved  than  upon  the  strength  of  the  right  ventricle, 
the  smallness  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  the  freedom  of 
the  circulation  through  the  systemic  tract.  It  appears  that, 
in  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons,  the  frequently  almost  entire 
absence  of  dyspnoea  is  mainly  dependent  upon  a  reduced  state 
of  the  fluids. 
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In  the  same  manner  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  any- 
given  case,  the  time  required  to  produce  suffocation,  whether 
as  the  result  of  pulmonary  disease,  drowning,  the  inhalation 
of  noxious  vapours,  or  cardiac  obstruction,  depends  rather 
upon  the  musculai'  strength  of  the  heart,  the  efficient  safety- 
valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  the  bulk  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid  than  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  interference 
with  respiration.  Hence  slight  causes  produce  suffocation  in 
plethoric  persons  whose  hearts  are  weak  and  vice  versa* 

From  these  facts  we  may  infer  the  importance  of  carefully 
observing  the  state  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
pulmonary  disease,  and  of  adapting  our  remedial  measures 
accordingly. 

The  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  tissues  of  the 
Contrast  between  the  pulmonary  artery  are  endowed  with  a 
whei  subjecfe/To'^the  singularly  enduring  power  of  recover- 
causes  of  hypertrophy.  i^g  fj-Qm  repeated  over-distension, — a 
quality  which  belongs  in  a  far  less  degree  to  the  rigid  struc- 
tures on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  right  ventricle  will 
often  continue  to  remain  for  years  of  moderate  size  and  of 
great  strength  where  the  obstruction  at,  or  beyond,  its  orifice 
has  been  considerable  and  permanent.  The  integrity  of  the 
structures  is  long  preserved  by  their  quality  of  yielding,  and 
by  the  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid.  Beyond  this, 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  life  is  occasionally  pro- 
tracted until  the  ventricle  has  become  so  dilated  and  weakened 
as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  propelling  its  contents ;  but,  in 
this  respect,  there  is  generally  a  difference  between  the  issue 
of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  in  the  right  and  left  ventricle. 
I  believe  that,  in  cases  of  obstructive  disease,  death  very  rarely 
takes  place  from  extreme  thinning  and  weakening  of  the  walls 


*  The  strength  of  the  heart  should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of 
the  action  of  narcotic  poisons. 
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of  the  right  ventricle,  unless  a  highly  cachectic  state  of  the 
constitution  happens  to  be  superadded.  Hence  we  usually  find 
that  the  cavity  is  much  dilated  but  that  the  walls  are  strong, 
showing  that,  either  under  the  rapid  increase  of  obstruction,  or 
the  sudden  and  accidental  occurrence  of  additional  impediment, 
or  from  the  induction  of  nervous  prostration,  the  ventricle  has 
been  overpowered,  despite  of  its  hypertrophy,  and  before  its 
dilatation  has  become  extreme. 

In  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the  left  ventricle,  death 
usually  occurs  from  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  cavity 
and  weakening  of  its  walls.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  occurrence  of  sudden  impediment  and  over-distension  of 
this  cavity  may  cause  instantaneous  death  at  a  period  when  the 
ventricle  still  remains  comparatively  strong :  but  causes  of 
sudden  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the  left  ventricle  are  of 
far  less  frequent  occurrence  than  are  similar  impediments  on 
the  right  side  of  tho  heart.  In  persons  suffering  from  very 
great  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  in  whom  the  mitral  is 
tolerably  efficient  and  the  lungs  are,  consequently,  not  much 
involved,  death  is,  I  believe,  generally  sudden.  When  the 
mitral  is  imperfect  and  there  is  great  pulmonary  congestion, 
the  patient's  miserably  oppressed  state  prevents  him  from  in- 
curring most  of  those  vicissitudes  which  lead  to  sudden  death  ; 
in  these  latter  cases,  therefore,  the  failure  of  the  heart  is 
usually  gradual,  and  the  progress  of  dissolution  slow. 

In  a  young  and  hitherto  vigorous  person  suddenly  attacked 
Treatment  of  pulmo-    with  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  we  have 
St?rh:%tli:nTf    twoevi^ls  to  contend  against,-rapidly 
the  heart.  advancing  pulmonary  inflammation — 

and  embarrassment  from  delay  and  over-distension  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  Here  it  is  probable  that  free  bloodletting 
will  give  nearly  equal  relief  to  both  conditions.  Still,  as 
bleeding  does  not  permanently  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  it  may  be  that  difficulty  in  breathing  will  continue 
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after  we  have  cleai-  evidences  that  the  force  of  the  inflammation 
is  subdued.  Here,  therefore,  although  it  will  probably 
be  found  unnecessary  to  bleed  again,  other  means  tending 
materially  to  reduce  the  watery  constituents  of  the  blood 
must  be  promptly  employed. 

Where  an  unhealthy  individual  becomes  the  subject  of 
acute  asthenic  disease  of  the  chest,  general  bloodletting  may  be 
quite  out  of  the  question :  but  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  to 
diminish  the  bulk  of  the  fluids,  in  consideration  of  the  probable 
weakness  of  the  heart.  In  such  cases  we  should  also  observe 
great  caution  lest  the  antimonial  treatment  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  producing  severe  nausea  or  evident  vital  depression. 

In  cases  of  simple  acute  bronchitis,  free  depletion  is  ge- 
nerally not  well  borne,  but  the  attendant  congestion  of  the 
right  heart  and  venous  sy  stem  and  the  dyspnoea  are  usually 
severe :  again  indicating  the  necessity  of  materially  reducing 
the  fluids. 

In  every  instance  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  dilated  tubes, 
confirmed  asthma,  or  pulmonary  emphysema,  the  right  cavi- 
ties are  in  a  more  or  less  faulty  condition  from  delay ;  and 
pulmonary  apoplexy  and  dropsical  effusions  are  threatened. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  careful  and  systematic  reduction 
of  the  fluids,  and  the  adoption  of  means  tending  to  maintain 
the  muscular  power  of  the  dilated  and  over-worked  right 
cavities  and  of  the  contracted  and  comparatively  inactive  left 
cavities  are  scarcely  less  imperatively  called  for  than  are 
similar  measures  in  cases  of  valvular  disease. 

In  all  pulmonary  affections  Anemia  must  be  regarded  as  a 
great  evil,  requiring  vigilant  caution  in  watching  the  state  of 
the  heart. 

I  think  that,  in  acute  diseases  of  the  chest,  we  need  never 
hesitate  to  give  stimulants  should  the  pulse  decidedly  begin 
to  fail,  however  severe  the  pulmonary  lesions  may  be.  Influ- 
enza affords  us  the  most  prevailing  example  of  the  necessity 
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of  this  course ;  but  the  rule  has  considerably  more  extensive 
application. 

If  the  principles  which  I  have  adduced  be  sound — and  I 
believe  that,  in  all  their  leading  features,  they  are  undeniable — 

Direct  Sedatives  are  ^^^Y  ^^^^^  irresistibly  to  the  establish- 
injurious  in  diseases  of  ment  of  the  corollary  that  the  adminis- 
the  heart.  .       o  tn-  •    t  i  • 

tration  of  Digitalis  and  other  sedatives, 

either  upon  occasions  of  great  emergency,  or  systematically, 

is,  upon  principle,  inadmissible  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac 

diseases,  as  well  as  in  some  forms  of  pulmonary  affection. 

Power  is  the  great  quality  in  which  the  diseased  heart  is 
wanting ;  and,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  our  main  indication  of 
treatment  is  to  husband  that  muscular  energy  which  is  gra- 
dually and  inevitably  declining,  even  when  its  hypotrophy  is 
greatest,  and  its  contractile  efforts  are  most  tumultuous.  To 
give  direct  sedatives,  for  the  removal  of  violent  palpitation, 
is  literally  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  to  divide  the  hamstrings 
of  a  horse  with  a  view  to  moderate  his  struggles  in  pressing 
up  a  steep  ascent.  The  interference  with  motive  power,  and 
the  paralysing  and  retarding  effects  are  merely  slower  and 
less  outwardly  apparent  in  the  former  instance  than  they 
would  be  in  the  latter. 

In  cases  of  renal  disease,  especially  in  every  form  of  Morbus 

Brightii,   where   the  employment  of 
Digitalis.  -,.  '        .  ,     ,  1 

direct  diuretics  cannot  be  had  recourse 

to.  Digitalis  acts  admkably  and  most  safely  as  a  diuretic, 

provided  the  heart  be  sound.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  heart 

disease,  this  medicine  occasionally  effects  some  very  partial 

benefit  by  inducing  diuresis ;  but  its  use  in  these  cases  is 

quite  indefensible ;  as,  where  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give 

diuretics  early  in  heart  disease,  they  can  generally  be  apphed 

directly  with  perfect  safety ;  and  wherever,  in  consequence  of 

the  advance  of  renal  congestion  during  the  latter  stages  of 

cardiac  obstruction,  direct  diuretics  cannot  be  given,  the 
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failing  heart  is  absolutely  incapable  of  sustaining  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  this  drug. 

At  the  head  of  the  axioms  which  should  guide  the  manage- 
ment of  heart  disease  stands  the  fact  that,  in  every  form  and 
stage  of  cardiac  imperfection,  all  depressing  causes  exercise  a 
deadly  influence. 

Recently  the  subject  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  has 

Treatment  in  cases  of  ^een  submitted  to  very  careful  inves- 
Fatty  Heart.  tigation.  The  researches  of  Rokitansky, 

Paget,  Ormerod  and  Richard  Quain  have,  at  length,  placed 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  class  of  lesions  in  a  very  clear 
light ;  and,  in  the  illustrations  thus  afforded,  the  microscope 
has  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  medicine.  It  is 
found  that  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  fat  may  interfere 
with  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  in  two  distinct  ways. 

Two  perfectly  distinct  First,— where  the  organ  is  more  or  less 
forms  of  tWs  disease.  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  muscular  fibres 
become  compressed,  separated,  weakened,  and  even  absorbed, 
by  the  mechanical  intrusion  and  pressure  of  the  adipose 
deposit;  and  second, — where,  either  with  or  without  the 
concomitant  error  of  a  large  accumulation  of  fat  upon  the 
heart,  the  muscular  tissue  itself  is  found  to  have  undergone 
a  fatty  degeneration,  fat-globules  and  granular  fatty  matter 
occupying  the  position  of  the  muscular  fibre.  It  will  be 
perceived  that,  similar  as  these  two  forms  of  disease  are  in 
their  influence  upon  symptoms  and  in  their  ultimate  ten- 
dency, they  are  as  opposite  as  any  two  diseases  can  be  in  their 
etiology  and  in  the  treatment  which  they  respectively 
demand.  The  first — in  its  lighter  degrees  "at  least — is,  I 
believe,  not  unfrequently  attendant  upon  tolerably  robust 
health — the  second  is  the  result  of  certain  states  of  almost 
hopeless  cachexia. 

The  former  principally  requires  those  measures  which  are 
usually  employed  in  reducing   ordinary  accumulations  of 
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healthy  fat;  the  latter  demands  that  our  whole  attention 
shall  be  directed  to  the  vital  support  of  a  muscular  organ, 
the  power  of  which  is  becoming  daily  lessened  by  the  gra- 
dual interstitial  degeneration  of  its  tissues. 

Several  years  since,  I  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  the  benefit 

Treatment  of  the  first  derivable  from  means  tending  to  produce 
form  of  the  disease.  ^^e  aljsorption  of  the  superabundant  fat 
of  corpulent  persons  who  are  liable  to  shortness  of  breath,  and 
attacks  of  palpitation.*  This  course,  however,  must  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  caution  that  very  active  measures  cannot,  in  any 
case,  be  employed  with  this  view,  unless  the  general  health  be 
good  and  the  pulse  of  tolerable  strength  and  not  particularly 
slow.  In  every  form  and  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  evidently 
necessary  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  but  the 
degree  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to  carry  this  reduction  must 
depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  signs  of  dilatation. 
Violent  purging  should  never  be  had  recourse  to  ;  the  employ- 
ment of  moderate  courses  of  alteratives  and  evacuants ;  avoid- 
ance of  highly  carbonized  articles  of  food ;  and  the  use  of 
Liquor  Potassse  and  of  Iron  are  the  principal  indications  which 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  in  addition  to  the  usual  cautions 
demanded  in  every  instance  of  serious  weakening  of  the  heart. 

Of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  lay  down  a  system  of 

treatment  in  the  second  or  graver  form 
Of  the  second  form.         p   ,  xt 

of  the  disease.  Here,  however,  unfortu- 
nately, the  great  insidiousness  of  the  morbid  action  very  gene- 
I'ally  renders  its  diagnosis  obscure;  while  the  lesion,  when 
once  established,  is  as  fixed  and  as  incurable  as  cancerous  or 
earthy  degeneration. 

Dr.  Quain  recommends  the  employment  of  means  tending 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood.  We  cannot,  he  observes. 


*  Gw/s  Hospital  Reports  1844.—"  Observations  on  the  Stnicture,  Functions 
and  Diseases  of  the  Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart." 
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restore  lost  fibres,  but  we  can  render  those  which  remain 
more  effective ;  we  can  improve  the  material  to  be  supplied  by 
the  blood,  and  we  can  render  this  fluid  a  better  stimulant. 
He  refers  especially  to  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  diges- 
tive organs,  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  the  relief  of  paroxysmal 
attacks  by  the  use  of  antispasmodics.  Narcotics  are  not  borne, 
and  he  alludes  to  examples  of  their  injurious  effects.  He  also 
gives  some  instances  in  which  leeches  to  the  region  of  the 
heart,  followed  by  counterirritation,  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  preventing  the  return  of  distressing  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea  and  pain.*  Dr.  Ormerod  very  judiciously  re- 
marks that  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  lesion 
should  make  us  most  assiduous,  not  only  in  the  exhibition  of 
tonics,  more  particularly  in  the  form  of  iron,  but  also  in  the 
use  of  those  mental  appliances  the  want  of  which  makes  the 
spirits  (may  we  say  the  heart  ?)  flag,  and  allows  the  organs  of 
active  life  to  remain  in  a  passive  condition.f  Dr.  Quain  coin- 
cides with  Dr.  Ormerod  in  testifying  to  the  ill  effects  of  exer- 
tion or  over-exercise.  Dr.  H.  Kennedy,  however,  considers 
that  "  amongst  the  means  of  cure,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most  important,  would  be  exercise  suited,  of  course,  to  the 
demands  of  each  particular  case.J  I  fully  believe  that  long- 
continued  habits  of  inaction  in  a  close  and  stifling  atmosphere 
probably  form  one  of  the  most  prevailing  and  influential  causes 
of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  organs ;  bu.t 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  manner  the  dangerous  expe- 
riment of  recommending  active  exercise ;  or,  in  fact,  how  any 


♦  On  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart,  by  Kichard  Quain,  M.  D.,  London 
Medical  Gazette,  March  22,  1850. 

t  For  Dr.  E.  L.  Ormerod's  valuable  observations  on  the  Clinical  History 
and  Pathology  of  one  form  of  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart.  See  London 
Medical  Gazette,  November,  1849. 

X  On  the  Curability  of  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart.  Dublin  Medical 
Press,  December  1849,  and  Banking's  Retrospect,  Vol.  XI. 
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remedial  measure  whatever  could  effect  the  regeneration  of 
the  absolutely  disorganized  and  transformed  tissues  of  a  really 
fatty  heart.  Here  pathology  does  practical  medicine  good 
service.  While  we  have  fair  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
muscular  fibre  is  merely  compressed  and  weakened,  moderate 
exercise  and  curative  measures  appear  to  be  demanded ;  but, 
where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  absolute  degene- 
ration and  disintegration  of  tissue  has  occurred,  our  reliance 
falls  back  upon  rest  and  palliative  measures. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  attempt  to  reduce 
Danger  of  lowering  the    the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  in  organic 
piUse  in  heart-disease.      j^g^j.^.  ^[^q^^q  ^y  the  use  of  sedatives  or 

by  any  other  direct  agency.  A  slow  pulse  in  cardiac  disease 
is  always  a  most  unfavorable  symptom.  Whenever  it  occurs, 
which  is  not  frequently,  it  must  be  regarded  either  as  an  at- 
tendant upon  great  muscular  weakening,  or  dilatation,  or  as  a 
result  of  direct  depression  of  the  nervous  energy  of  the  heart. 
The  state  of  the  pulse  which  is  most  desirable  in  confirmed 
obstructive  disease  is  a  small,  firm,  quick  and  regular  beat,  the 
evidence  that  obstruction  is  still  compensated  by  a  well  main- 
tained contractile  power  of  the  ventricles,  and  that  the  cavities, 
still  remaining  of  tolerably  small  capacity,  propel  the  blood 
through  its  straitened  course  with  increased  rapidity.  A  man 
with  slow  pulse  in  heart  disease  is  liable  to  fall  dead  suddenly 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  depressing  circumstance  or  cause 
of  over-distension  of  the  heart.  It  is  impossible  that  he  can 
have  small  and  strong  ventricles,  which  are  the  only  valid 
safeguards  in  cardiac  obstruction. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


FIFTH  INDICATION. 


To  equalize  the  Circulation  and  to  maintain  free  Vascular  action 
upon  the  surface,  by  regulation  of  Temperature,  Clothing,  ^c, 
and  to  provide  due  access  of  Pure  and  Well-  Oxygenized  Air. 
It  becomes  an  important  question,  in  the  management  of 
„       ,  ^.       thoracic  affections,  whether   the  free 

Free  cutaneous  action  ' 

probably  compensatory  circulation  of  blood  upon  the  general 
to  respiration.  Surface  of  the  body  does  not,  to  a  certain 

degree,  assist  its  oxygenization.  Dr.  Farre  hints  that,  in 
morbus  cEeruleus,  the  skin  appears  to  be  the  organ  by  aid  of 
which  the  imperfect  changes  of  the  respiratory  function  may 
be  in  a  degree  compensated ;  and  argues  very  justly  upon  the 
benefit  which  is  derived,  in  cases  where  the  blood  is  insuffi- 
ciently aerated,  from  the  warm  bath  and  clothing  the  skin  in 
flannel.  Chilliness  is  one  of  the  leading  sensations  in  cyano- 
sis, and  is  rarely  absent  in  ordinary  cases  of  severe  obstructive 
disease  of  the  heart:  and,  here,  the  patient  will  seldom  fail  to 
protect  himself  as  far  as  possible  against  this  obvious  inconve- 
nience. In  some  forms  of  serious  cardiac 
ing""  anT'?e^aTn?t;    affection,  however,-such  as  disease  of 

Temperature  of  the  body  the  coronarv  arteries, fatty  degeneration, 
in  cardiac  disease.  -i     ^      ^    ■  ^ 

and  other  lesions  where  there  is  no  di- 
rect obstruction, — the  patient's  temperature  is  usually  well 
maintained.  It  is  here,  especially,  that  caution  should  be  en- 
forced with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  warm  clothing,  daily  fric- 
tion of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  avoidance  of  chills. 
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Two  of  the  greatest  agonies  to  which  the  subject  of  dyspnoea 
from  any  cause  can  be  subjected  result  from — leaving  a  heated 
apartment,  undressing  in  a  cold  room  and  placing  himself  in 
a  still  colder  bed, — and  from  Avalking  across  an  open  country 
with  the  wind  blowing  directly  in  his  face.  The  experience 
of  these  two  trials  will  convince  him,  more  than  any  physio- 
logical reasoning,  of  the  danger  of  producing  internal  conges- 
tion by  the  access  of  cold  to  the  surface,  and  of  checking 
bronchial  transpiration  by  the  admission  of  gelid  air  to  the 
lungs. 

I  have  known  the  occurrence  of  an  agonizing  paroxysm  of 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  produced  every  night  upon  going  to 
bed,  prevented  entirely,  much  to  my  patient's  astonishment,  by 
having  his  couch  brought  into  a  well-warmed  sitting-room, 
removing  the  linen  sheets,  and  desiring  him  to  sleep  between 
the  blankets. 

Few  winters  pass  in  London  without  the  occurrence  of 
several  instances  in  which  persons,  suffering  from  chronic 
lesions  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  apparatus,  die  suddenly  in 
the  street  from  extreme  thoracic  congestion  occasioned  by 
intense  cold. 

A  due  supply  of  pure  air  is,  however,  of  ten-fold  importance 
to  the  subjects  of  heart  disease.  The 
Pure  Air.  ^^^^^  patient  who  cannot  endure  windy 

weather,  or  remain  without  gasping  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere, 
is  the  individual  the  wants  of  whose  system  and  whose  ex- 
pressed inclination  crave  most  urgently  for  a  well-oxygenized 
atmosphere.  In  cases  of  Cyanosis  from  congenital  defect,  as 
well  as  in  the  subjects  of  ordinary  obstructive  disease.  Na- 
ture's first  requirement  evidently  is  a  sufficiency  of  temperate 
pure  air  to  oxygenize  the  slender  or  impeded  current  of  blood 
which  struggles  through  their  imperfect  lungs.  The  necessity 
of  this  rule  is  rendered  extremely  obvious  in  cases  of  ad- 
vanced dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  heart,  and  wherever 
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the  coronary  arteries  are  seriously  implicated.  In  a  confined 
atmosphere  the  oxygenization  of  these  patients'  blood  (already 
sufficiently  interfered  with  by  disease)  of  course  becomes  ex- 
tremely imperfecta  the  coronaries  receive  a  very  ill-depurated 
supply,  and  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  is  only 
relieved  when  the  sufferer's  agonizingly  eager  quest  for  fresh  air 
is  successful.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  such  patients  should 
live  in  well-ventilated  but  warm  rooms.  The  most  absolute 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  air  in  their 
sleeping  apartments  :  still  caution  will  be  necessary  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  this  plan  either  too  suddenly  or  too  far.  It 
would,  for  instance,  be  prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise  to 
remove  a  person  with  severe  congenital  heart  obstruction  frorn  a 
somewhat  close  room,  in  which  he  had  remained  for  weeks,  to 
an  open  place  where  the  air  was  perfectly  free  and  somewhat 
rarefied.  Such  a  step  would  probably  occasion  serious  over- 
stimulation and  excitement  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  palpitation,  gasping  and  perhaps  fatal  obstruc- 
tion. The  patient  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  respire  a 
pure,  but  moist  and  temperate  atmosphere,  and  all  causes  what- 
ever, tending  to  produce  excitement  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tions, should  be  carefully  and  systematically  avoided.  In  fact, 
here,  as  in  nearly  all  other  diseased  states  of  the  circulation, 
it  is  almost  entirely  upon  the  unfailing  caution  with  which 
means  of  defending  the  sufferers  from  external  injurious  influ- 
ences are  systematically  pursued  that  their  prospect  of  com- 
parative ease  and  safety  depends.  The  precautions  to  which 
patients  of  this  description  are  enjoined  to  adhere  are  never 
expected  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  influence  of  exposure 
and  vicissitudes.  After  years  of  unremitting  attention  to  their 
condition  have  elapsed,  the  permanent  fault  in  their  organs  of 
circulation  still  renders  them  as  liable  to  suffer,  it  may  be 
fatally,  from  slight  causes  of  hardship  and  excitement,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  as  they  were  at  first. 

Q 
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A  rarefied  or  extremely  dry  atmosphere  is  scarcely  less  in- 
jurious than  the  most  gelid  air  in  all 
A  rarefied  or  dry  at-    cases  where  the  respiratory  functions 

mosphere  injurious.  u  XT 

are  perrormed  with  dimculty.  Hence, 
residence  in,  or  resort  to  elevated  situations  is  to  be  avoided 
by  the  subject  of  heart-disease.  In  cold  climates,  his  room 
should  be  warmed  by  a  fire  placed  in  a  well-constructed  open 
grate ;  every  description  of  closed  stove  and  hot  water  and 
heated  air  apparatus  is  bad.  A  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  is  of  very  questionable  advantage  to  persons  suffering  from 
any  form  of  thoracic  affection  which  is  not  dependent  either 
upon  general  want  of  tone  in  the  system,  a  strumous  diathesis, 
or  mere  relaxation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  Christison  has  described  a  class  of  cases  of  functional 
disease  of  the  heart,  occurring  in  young  persons  of  sedentary 
habits,  in  which  the  palpitation  and  other  allied  symptoms  are 
relieved  by  exercise  in  the  open  air.    Here  the  debility  of  the 
heart  appears  to  result  almost  wholly  from  long  inactivity. 
When,  therefore,  the  patients  breathe  a  fresh  air,  perspire  freely, 
and  enjoy  that  invigoration  of  muscular  tone  which  every  one 
experiences  upon  emerging  from  a  confined  room  into  a  clear 
and  bracing  atmosphere,  the  languid  heart  becomes  stimulated 
and  soon  begins  to  act  with  more  steadiness  and  greater  free- 
dom. Young  persons,  whose  chests  are  narrow,  should,  however, 
be  carefully  warned  not  to  allow  this  temporary  freedom  from 
palpitation  to  encourage  them  to  exertions  of  a  very  athletic  or 
violent  kind. 

The  warm  bath  will  afford  an  occasional  means  of  relief,  in 

heart  disease,  where  the  patient  is 
AppHcationofWarmth.     ^.^^^^^^  _  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

malady  when  the  cardiac  power  is  extremely  lowered,  it  is  a 
measure  which  is  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  risk  of 
sudden  and  deadly  prostration.  In  advanced  cases,  the  use  of 
frictions  and  warm  applications,  heated  bottles,  &c.,  to  the 
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pr£ecordia  and  surface  generally  and  of  foot  baths,  answer 
best  dm-ing  pai'oxysnial  attacks. 

The  influence  of  a  judicious  system  of  adapting  the  Dress 
to  the  age,  mode  of  living,  and  health  of 
individuals  in  different  climates  ;  and  the 
operation  of  various  modes  of  dress  in  the  development  of 
particulai-  diseases,  and  especially  those  of  the  vascular  system 
are,  in  great  measure,  neglected  subjects,  the  importance  of 
which  renders  them  well  deserving  of  the  strictest  investigation. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
deaths  from  heart-disease  and  aneurism  which  occur  in  the 

Prejudicial  influence  English  Army  are  the  direct  results  of 
CbtMnl'Te  "BSis°h  the  mode  of  Clothing  which  is  still 
Army.  enforced  among  our  troops  with  almost 

equal  strictness  at  home  and  abroad.  From  the  time  at 
which  men  ceased  to  consider  the  strength  of  their  unarmed 
bodies  sufficient  defence  against  the  personal  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  the  habiliments  with  which  the  disciplined  soldier 
has  been  compelled  to  invest  himself,  whether  for  protection 
in  battle  or  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his  office,  have  been 
among  the  chief  of  the  causes  which  have  rendered  his  life,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  instances,  a  painfully  toilsome  and  a  premature- 
ly brief  career.  Many  judicious  improvements  have  of  late 
years  been  made  in  Military  costume  ;  but  the  judgment  which 
invested  the  Soldier's  body  in  heavy  plates  of  steel  and  folds 
of  quilted  leather,  rendering  him  alike  miserable  in  himself 
and  horribly  noisome  to  others,  was  scarcely  more  question- 
able than  that  which,  besides  loading  the  Foot  Soldier  with 
more  than  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  accoutrements,  sends  him 
forth,  upon  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  tightly  clothed  in  thick 
stuffs  of  the  colours  which  are  most  calculated  to  absorb 
heat,  with  his  chest  and  waist  confined  by  heavy  straps  of 
the  strongest  buff,  and  his  neck  fixed  in  an  unyielding  collar 
of  impervious  leathei'.   Several  Military  writers  have  animad- 
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verted  strongly  upon  the  ill-adaptation  and  injurious  effects 
of  the  present  style  of  Soldiers'  dress,  especially  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject 
has  never  been  represented  to  Government  with  sufficiently 
convincing  argument.*  Dr.  R.  H.  A.  Hunter,  Surgeon  of 
the  57th  Regiment,  observes  that  he  has  found  the  average 
mortality,  by  cardiac  and  aortic  disease  in  India,  to  be  3  per 
1,000  annually,  and  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  though  he 
has  seen  it  as  high  as  5  per  5,000  (1,000  ?)  He  is  persuaded 
that,  in  this  country,  the  connection  of  cardiac  disease  with 
acute  rheumatism  is  extremely  unfrequent.  "  The  disease 
is  evidently,  in  the  first  instance,  a  subacute  arteritis  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases ;"  and,  in  his  opinion,  is  attri- 
butable to  over-exertion  in  the  tight  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  Soldier. t  In  an  "  Introductory  Lecture  to  a 
Course  of  Military  Surgery"  delivered  in  May  1846,  and 
subsequently  published,  Sir  J.  Ballingall  mentions  having  a 
short  time  previously  observed,  at  Prague,  nmnerous  bodies 
of  troops  at  drill,  dressed  in  blouses  or  smock-frocks,  a  fashion 


*  The  late  Dr.  W.  Fergusson  has  made  some  judicious  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  his  Notes  and  Recollections  of  a  Professional  Life,  London,  1846. 
■j-  London  Medical  Gazette,  April  2,  1847. 

In  another  and  more  recent  paper,  Dr.  Hunter  states  that  cardiac  and 
aortic  diseases  are,  in  the  East  Indies,  even  more  frequent  and  fatal,  at  least 
among  the  European  Soldiery,  than  they  are  in  England. 

The  highest  proportion  of  deaths  which  he  has  known  from  these  causes 
in  India,  was  5-5  per  annum. 

Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  mortality,  as  occurring 
at  one  Indian  Station.  "  Poona  rarely  has  a  force  of  less  than  4,000  men; 
and  the  scope  being  ample,  field  exercise  during  the  driU  or  cool  season,  is 
both  frequent  and  severe;  it  was  so,  at  least,  during  the  period  referred  to," 
(probably  in  1846)  "  the  ordinary  routine  being  three  field  days  a  week,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  regimental  drills  and  parades  ;  and  these  field  days  are 
much  more  trying  to  the  organs  of  circulation  than  even  continued  but  re- 
gular marching,  as  may  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  at 
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of  which  he  gx'eatly  approves,  as  being  well-suited  to  the  heat 
which  then  prevailed  (in  the  month  of  August.)  I  believe  that 
a  similar  plan  might  be  most  advantageously  adopted  in  our 
own  Army,  throughout  the  year,  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
loose  uniform  frocks  for  the  hot  weather  being  made  of  white 
or  blue  linen,  cotton  or  stuff,  with  the  proper  distinctive 
facings :  and  those  for  the  winter  season  of  stout  cloth,  lined 
or  otherwise  according  to  climate,  would  prove  excellent 
and  handsome  substitutes  for  the  thick  and  tight  coats  of  the 
infantry,  and  the  inelastic  braided  jackets  and  heavy  laced 
or  furred  pelisses  of  the  Cavalry. 

I  feeJ  confident  that  opinions  of  recognised  Medical  au- 
thority upon  this  subject,  submitted  in  the  proper  quarter, 
would  at  once  meet  with  the  most  humane  and  liberal 
consideration. 

Most  of  the  present  fashions  of  Civil  Dress  are  as  little  cal- 
-n,    1   ,  ^.      e  ^,      culated  as  possible  to  favor  free  venous 

111  adaptatioa  or  the  i 

present  modes  of  Civil    circulation ;  and  are  as  accurately  adapt- 

ed  to  conduce  to  the  production  of 
vascular  and  cerebral  disease  in  advanced  age  as  if  they  had 
been  cunningly  devised  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  rather 
than  to  the  defence  and  comfort  of  the  body.  While  a  man  is  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  it  may  be  that  he  is  right  in 
thinking,  as  a  large  proportion  of  men  appear  to  think,  that  his 
clothes  can  scarcely  be  too  tight,  or  his  boots  too  small ; — but, 
as  his  nervous  power  diminishes,  and  his  smaller  arteries 


one  time  they  are  at  the  "  double,"  that  is  running ;  at  another,  still  or 
inactive  :  now  half-sufiPocated  in  column,  and  again  in  line,  open  and  free 
to  the  breeze.  Add  to  this  the  woollen  jacket,  closely  buttoned  up,  and  the 
thick  leather  stock,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  at  a  loss,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
to  account  for  diseases  of  the  heart  in  that  or  any  other  hot  climate,  without 
the  aid  of  peculiarities  of  water,  long  steep  ascents,  or  even  of  rheumatism, 
as  in  civil  Me."— London  Medical  Gazelle,  November  1850,  p.  887. 
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become  rigid  and  inelastic ;  when  his  thorax  no  longer  plays 
with  freedom,  and  his  waist  has  incontestibly  ceased  to  exist, 
except  in  his  own  and  his  tailor's  imagination,  his  system 
begins  to  feel  the  warning,  although  his  mind  may  never  re- 
cognise it,  that  the  costume  of  thirty  is  ill-adapted  to  the 
failing  vascular  and  muscular  energies  of  threescoi'e. 

Our  ancestors  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  judged  better 
than  we  do  in  these  matters.  Ancient  portraits  afford  us  evi- 
dence that,  in  those  times,  the  man  of  advanced  age  was  not 
ashamed  to  assume  a  style  of  dress  well  suited  to  his  comforts 
and  to  the  condition  of  his  system.  The  flowing  gown  well 
lined  with  fur,  the  wide  sleeved,  full-skirted  doublet,  the 
elastic  woven  hose,  and  the  capacious  round-toed  shoes,  which 

altogether  form  so  dignified  an  ensemble 

Certain  old  fashions  of    •   Holbein's  portraits  of  aged  noblemen, 

dress  better  chosen.  i  =5 

appear  to  have  been  absolutely  adapted 
at  once  to  the  bodily  ease  and  to  the  distinguished  and  vene- 
rable aspect  of  their  wearers.  The  dress,  however,  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  suited  to  the  comfort  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  was — apart  from  its  redundancies — the  cIahI 
costume  of  the  period  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

The  adoption  of  warm  clothing  in  the  form  of  that 

«  fair  undress,  best  dress  !  which  checks  no  vein, 

But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace."— 

is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  with  the  subject  of  organic 
disease  of  any  part  of  the  vascular  system. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  position  of 
an  European  who  becomes  the  subject  of  heart  disease  in 

India.    He  must  not  continue  to  toil  in 

Choice    of  Climate 

where  heart  disease  oc-  this  country,  and  the  climate  ot  nis  na- 
curs  in  India.  ^.^^  j^^^^^     ^j^^^  jg  l^^st  favorable 

to  the  mitigation  of  his  disease.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
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a  life  of  tranquillity  and  entire  immunity  from  professional 
cares  in  Bengal  is,  upon  the  whole,  remarkably  well-suited  to 
patients  suffering  from  organic  heart  disease;  but,  as  m 
Northern  climates  the  congesting  force  of  cold  is  most  injurious 
to  such  patients,  so,  with  us,  the  exhausting  influence  of  heat 
is  liable  to  be  the  most  operative  in  these  cases.  A  patient 
with  phthisis  or  heart  disease,  residing  in  Bengal,  out  of  the 

influence  of  the  hot  winds,  escapes,  in  a 
°  '  great  measure,  the  risk  of  rapid  death 

from  internal  congestion  or  inflammation  which  he  would  incur 
at  home :  but  he  is  rendered  infinitely  more  susceptible  to  all 
depressing  influences.  The  sudden  and  irresistible  approach 
of  exhaustion  is  the  leading  danger  which  besets  him  here. 

In  this  difficulty,  the  adoption  of  the  Daedalian  maxim  is, 
doubtless,  the  wisest  course  that  can  be  pursued.  The  Cape, 
Australia,  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and  Madeira  afford 
the  safest  places  of  refuge.  Unfortunately,  a  rather  strong 
popular  prejudice  appears  to  exist  against  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  as  a  residence  for  persons  suflFer- 

The  Cape.  .^^  from  heart  affections.*     I  cannot 

perceive,  however,  that  this  idea  is  founded  upon  any  suffi- 
cient grounds.  The  only  valid  objection  to  the  place  seems 
to  be  its  contiguity  to  the  Sea.  It  is  doubtiess  true  that 
a  considerable  number  of  fat^l  cases  of  cardiac  and  arterial 
disease  do  occur  at  the  Cape ;  this  is  an  almost  uniform  cha- 
racteristic of  all  mountainous  regions,  but  the  fact  applies 
mainly  to  the  Natives  and  long  residents  of  that  and  similar 
districts,  and  in  a  very  slight  degree  indeed  to  those  invalids 
who  repair  thither  with  a  full  determination  to  confine  them- 
selves absolutely  to  the  level  ground. 


♦  Dr.  Hunter  mentions  that  at  Cape  Town  the  climate  is  extremely  healthy, 
and  particularly  on  the  frontier,  only  there  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels are  common,  which  is  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  water. 
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Many  parts  of  Australia  seem  to  afford  the  most  absolute 
advantages  of  climate ;  but  their  com- 

Australia.  .  . 

parative  inaccessibility,  the  uncertainty 
of  obtaining  medical  assistance,  and  the  absence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  innumerable  comforts  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  invalid,  at  present  render  a  resort  to  most  of  the  healthiest 
districts  of  that  colony  unadvisable 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Hill  Sanitaria  of  India  is  too  rare- 
fied to  be  well  adapted  to  imperfect 
Hill  Sanitaria.  i  n    ■,  ^ 

hearts  and  faulty  lungs. 

Nearly  every  one  is  aware  of  the  acceleration  of  respira- 
tion and  quickening  of  the  pulse  which  are  experienced  at  con- 
siderable heights  above  the  level  of  the  Sea.  M.  Parrot*  gives 
the  following  as  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  pulse  with  the 
degree  of  elevation,  the  pulse  at  the  level  of  the  Sea  being  70, 

3282   ...  75 

4875  ...  82  Cherra  Poonjee  and  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  4500 
rAlmorah,   5520 

6500    ...     90-<Landour,   6500 

v-Darjeeling,   6957 

oioK  Qfi  r  Neilgherries,  (Ootacamund,)    7400 

\  Simla,    7486 

13000    ...  110 

1  have  added  the  heights  of  the  principal  Sanitaria. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  t^iat  these  rules  of  increase  are 
either  invariable  or  permanent.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
differences  in  climate  and  atmospheric  condition,  as  well  as  for 
the  influence  of  age,  sex,  constitution  and  habits,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  adaptive  powers  of  the  circulation.  The  sensa- 
tions which  have  been  experienced  by  persons  upon  com- 
pleting the  toilsome  ascent  of  such  mountains  as  Etna,  and 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  do  not,  of  course,  afford  a  criterion  in 


*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  V.  1843,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bellinn;hain. 
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this  case.  An  extended  series  of  observations,  made  at  our 
various  Hill  Sanitaria,  wonld,  liowever,  prove  of  great  interest 
and  value.* 

In  quitting  the  service  altogether,  the  European  who  is  the 
subject  of  heart  disease  would,  I  believe,  act  most  wisely  in 

determining  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
Madeira.  his  Ufg  at  Madeira.    This  island  has,  of 

late  years,fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute 
from  the  circumstance  that — as  nearly  all  the  valetudinarians 
who  repair  thither  are  the  subjects  of  confirmed  and  hopeless 
phthisis — the  place  has  become  more  noted  for  deaths  than  for 
recoveries  :  but  the  sanative  influence  of  its  equable  and  genial 
atmosphere,  in  all  cases  of  thoracic  disease  where  relief  can  be 
fairly  anticipated  from  any  measure,  still  remains  unquestion- 
able. Should  the  home-sickness  prove  more  insupportable  even 
than  the  actual  disease,  the  patient  will  do  well  to  spend  only 

two  or  three  months  of  every  summer 
South  of  Europe.  England,  and  to  lead  a  somewhat 

recluse  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa 
or  in  the  south  of  France  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


*  Since  the  above  was  printed,  I  find  the  following  comment  on  M.  Parrot's 
statements,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  A.  Hunter,  Staff  Surgeon,  whose  attention  has  long 
been  particularly  directed  to  the  pulse. 

"  I  have  never  noticed  the  least  difference  of  the  pulse  from  elevation, 
whether  at  Madras  or  Bombay,  on  the  level  of  the  Sea  ;  Poona  and  Belgaum 
2,000  feet  above  it ;  Candahar  4,000,  Kelat  or  Cabul  6,000,  or  Ghuznee,  or 
along  the  range  of  the  Suliman  Mountains  8,000  or  9,000.  Along  the  latter 
too,  we  several  times  changed  our  elevation  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  a  day: 
so  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presumed  difference  has  been  originally  based 
upon  theory." — London  Medical  Gazette,  August  18.50. 


R 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SIXTH  INDICATION. 


To  remove  and  avert  Irritation  and  Excitement  of  the  Nervous 
System,  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  Rest  and  Tran- 
quillity of  Body  and  Mind. 

The  above  principles  collectively  involve  the  main  indica- 
tions of  treatment  in  heart  affections  attendant  upon  chlorotic 
and  other  forms  of  ansemia ;  "  spasm"  of  the  heart ;  angina  pec- 
toris ;  and  "  nervous"  palpitation  in  hysterical  and  pregnant  fe- 
males, and  in  young  and  tolerably  well-formed  persons  of  either 
sex  at  or  about  the  age  of  puberty ;— a  set  of  diseases  which,  of 
course,  severally  require  different  details  of  treatment ;  but 
which,  dissimilar  as  many  of  their  pathological  features  assur- 
edly are,  have  certain  essential  characters  in  common,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  amenable  to  the  same  leading  therapeutic  rules. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  certain  principle,  subject  to  scarcely  any 
imaginable  exception,  that,  wherever  there  are  frequently  re- 
curring attacks  of  palpitation  or  precordial  distress,  the  heart 
is  either  relatively  or  absolutely  deficient  in  power.  This  defi- 
ciency may  depend  either  upon  mere  embarrassment,  the  result 
of  over-distension  or  obstruction,  or  of  defective  or  irregular 
innervation;  or  upon  absolute  deterioration  of  muscular 
energy. 

I  cannot  believe  that  either  spasm  or  true  angma  has  ever 
attacked  an  intrinsically  strong,  mecha- 
Angina  Pectons.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^pt 

as  a  result  of  some  severe  lesion  or  derangement  of  the  nervous 
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centres.*  Whenever  death  has  appeared  to  occur  from  either 
of  these  two  causes,  some  agency,  tending  to  produce  dimi- 
nished muscular  power  of  the  heart,  has  been  either  obviously 
present  or  strongly  to  be  suspected. 

It  is  the  heai-ts  which  are  either  loaded  with  fat,  or  have 
undergone  fatty  degeneration,  or  muscular  atrophy  of  some 
other  kind,  such  as  results  from  coronary  obstruction,  exhaust- 
ing avocations  or  excesses,  scurvy,  typhus,  &c.,  that  suffer  in  this 
way.  The  lax,  or  organically  unsound  fibre  of  a  heart  of  this 
description,  is  readily  over-extended,  and  the  nervous  system  of 
an  organ  which  has  become  impaired  from  either  of  these  causes, 
being  in  all  probability  more  or  less  mechanically  involved,  is  of 
course  liable  to  convey  exaggerated  impressions  of  excitement, 
or  to  become  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  Latham  considers  that  the 
chief  phenomenon  of  angina  pectoris  is  "  a  spasm  of  the  heart." 
I  believe  that,  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  spasm  of  a  weakened 
heart,  we  render  the  definition  practically  complete.f 

In  early  youth,  in  pregnancy,  and  in  hysteria,  palpitations 

may  occur  where  there  is  nothing  ma- 
"  Functional"  Affections.  .  •     i/.  i 

terially  wrong  m  the  heart  itseli  be- 
yond those  errors  which  must  be  expected  to  exist  in  persons 
whose  muscular  strength  is  decidedly  below  par,  and  whose 
nervous  systems  are  unduly  excitable.  Still,  the  morbid  condi- 


*  I  allude  here  to  the  spasm  which  is  supposed  merely  to  attack  the  heart 
itself,  without  reference  to  cardiac  spasm  in  tetanus,  cholera,  poisoning  by 
nux  vomica,  &c.  &c. 

■f  Dr.  Kneeland  has  recently  argued  that  angina  pectoris  is  not  a  disease 
of  the  lungs,  heart  and  its  vessels,  or  stomach.  He  places  the  seat  of  this 
affection  in  the  par  vagum  exclusively. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
January  1850. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  M.  Brown  Sequard  adduces  a  series  of  experiments 
(on  the  frog)  which  he  regards  as  justifying  the  conclusion  that  the  nervus 
vagus  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  action  of  the  heart! — Report  of  Biological 
Society  of  Paris,  March  1850,  and  London  Medical  Gazette,  July  1850. 

Illustrations  of  the  error  which  always  results  from  narrow  and  partial 
observation  of  complex  vital  phenomena. 
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tions  which  attend  these  disorders  of  tlie  circulation  are  not  the 
less  organic,  because  they  are  either  transitory  or  removable. 
In  all  cases  of  chlorotic  heart  affection,  wc  have  evidences 

of  deficient  cardiac  muscular  rower  and  ' 
Chlorosis.  1       .  . 

deterioration  in  quality  (but  not  dimi- 
nution in  bulk)  of  the  circulating  fluid,  -with  frequently 
something  more  than  a  suspicion  of  greater  or  less  dilatation  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  from  loss  of  vital  or  structural  tone.* 

The  "  nervous,"  "  spasmodic"  or  "  functional"  disorders 
to  which  the  heart  is  liable  are  not,  in  general,  such  as  to 
admit  of  depressing  or  sedative  measures.  The  sudden 
attacks  of  palpitation  occurring  in  hysterical  females  (often 
independently  of  chlorotic  annsmia  and  its  attendant  auscul- 
tatory signs) ;  as  well  as  the  anginous  or  spasmodic  paroxysms 
commencing  during  sleep  or  at  periods  of  tranquillity  in  persons 
suffering  from  narrowing  of  the  coronary  arteries,  fatty  dege- 
neration, or  other  less  prominent  cardiac  and  vascular  lesions, 
are  conditions  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  depend  pi-ima- 
rily  upon  irregular  or  defective  nervous  supply,  and  in  which 
the  use  of  stimulants,  at  the  time  of  the  attacks,  and  of  tonics 
subsequently,  is  decidedly  indicated.  The  slow  oppressed 
Influence  of  disorder-  P^lse  of  ordinary  cerebral  compression 
ed  innervation.  ^j^^j  i\^q  fearful  excitement  of  cardiac 

and  arterial  action  which  attends  central  injury  to  the  brain. 


*  The  chlorotic  cardiac  bruit  has  even  been  suspected  to  be  attended  with 
still  more  pronounced  structural  lesions— such  as  a  transitory  form  of  endo- 
carditis or  aortitis.  Fortunately,  very  little  pathological  evidence  can  be 
adduced  in  explanation  of  the  true  causes  of  chlorotic  bruits.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  the  only  case  of  chlorosis  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  body  after  death,  I  found  decided  mitral  lesions  of  old  stand- 
ing. Here  the  chlorosis  had  been  very  chronic.  It  has  been  frequently 
suggested  that  the  choreal  bruit  has  a  definite  organic  cause.  Dr.  Todd 
believes  that  it  depends  upon  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  induced  by  latent 
endocarditi.s  :  he  regards  this  opinion  as  the  more  feasible  inasmuch  as 
chorea  and  the  rheumatic  diathesis  are  in  some  manner  frequently  associated. 
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implicating  the  respiratory  tract,  are  manifest  indications  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  and  regulating  the  powers  of 
innervation  in  every  case  where  the  heart  is  embarrassed  by 
disease.  Some  of  the  aflFections  under  consideration  depend 
upon  transitory  causes,  calling  only  for  occasional  aid,  and 
then  passing  off;  such  are  the  hysterical  and  puerperal  pa- 
roxysms, and  the  attacks  from  which  young  persons  frequently 
suft'er.  The  symptoms  arising  in  chlorotic,  ana^mial,  and  ca- 
chectic states  of  the  system  are  only  amenable  to  plans  of 
treatment  tending  to  restore  the  deficient  tone  of  the  consti- 
tution and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  fluids.  The  cases 
of  real  spasm  and  angina  demand  absolute  care  in  the  employ- 
ment of  stimulants,  antispasmodics,  tonics,  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  other  similar  means  of  treatment — from  the  most 
successful  application  of  which,  however,  little  beyond  pre- 
sent safety  and  temporary  relief  can  be  anticipated. 

The  means  which  Dr.  Latham,  the  most  recent  autho- 
rity upon  this  subject,  appears  to  have  found  most  success- 
ful in  averting  attacks  of  angina  seem 

Treatment  of  Angina.  i  i  t  pp 

to  have  varied  considerably  m  ditrerent 

cases.  In  some  instances  his  treatment,  in  the  intervals  of 
paroxysms,  has  chiefly  turned  upon  reducing  the  nutritious 
and  stimulating  qualities  of  the  patient's  diet,  abridging  his 
animal  food,  and  denying  him  wine  and  fermented  drinks 
altogether.  There  was  only  one  case  in  which,  by  "  an  un- 
usual and  hard  necessity,"  he  was  driven  to  draw  blood  even 
more  than  once  from  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  more  cases  in  which  the  general  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient has  made  him  fearful  of  withdrawing  support,  and 
experience  has  shown  him  the  need  of  supplying  a  well-regu- 
lated amount  of  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  wine  daily.  In  some 
instances  he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  administration  of 
steel,  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  has  been  instrumental 
in  their  postponement.    It  is  wonderful,  he  observes,  what  a 
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small  quantity  of  opium,  administered  dexterously  upon  certain 
indications  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  will  some- 
times do  in  keeping  angina  pectoris  from  advancing  to  a 
greater  degree  of  suffering,  or  in  bringing  it  back  from  a 
greater  to  a  less.    With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
roxysm. Dr.  Latham  observes  that  HoflFraan's  JEther  and 
Spiritus  Ammonias  should  always  be  within  the  patient's 
reach ;  and,  when  the  attack  comes  on,  a  tea-spoonful  of  one 
or  the  other  (of  the  aromatic  spirit  probably)  or  of  both  toge- 
ther should  be  given,  just  so  much  diluted  with  water  as  will 
allow  them  to  be  swallowed.    This  may  be  done  again  and 
again  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  while  the  threatening  of 
dissolution  continues,  or  while  it  is  going  and  returning. 
"  The  simple  purpose  is  to  keep  life  going  until  the  pa- 
roxysm is  over."    He  considers  that,  in  relieving  the  sharp 
agonizing  pain  of  angina,  every  remedy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  opium,  is  utterly  useless  «  a  drachm  of  laudanum 
must  be  given  with  the  iEther;  and  given  again  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  if  it  have  made  no  impression  on  the 
pain;  and  yet  again  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  if  the  pam 
have  not  yet  ceased,  or  have  ceased  and  returned  m  all 
its  strength."* 

I  apprehend  that  the  student  would  be  seriously  in  error 
if  he  drew  from  the  above  remarks  the  inference  that  there 
are  some  cases  of  angina  in  which  depressent  and  depletory 
measures  are  indicated,  and  others  of  an  opposite  character 
in  which  a  stimulating  plan  is  absolutely  called  for.  I  believe 
that  these  observations  merely  tend  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
removing  all  causes  of  over-stimulation  and  undue  excitement, 
while  the  vital  tone  of  the  system  is  cautiously  maintained. 
We  must  admit  the  probability  that  the  timely  administration 
of  moderate  doses  of  opium  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 


*  Chapter  XXXVIII.  Op.  Cit. 
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of  averting  the  agonizing  paroxysms  of  this  disease — making 
this  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  narcotic 
treatment  should  be  withheld  in  the  direct  management  of 
diseases  of  the  lieart.  The  essential  value  of  stimulants  dur- 
ing the  attacks  is  certain.    The  question  of  the  employment 

of  very  large  doses  of  laudanum  at  the 
Opiates  in  Angma.  •in 

height  of  the  paroxysm  is  one  that 

appears  to  demand  the  most  cautious  consideration.    Can  a 
man,  with  a  weak,  over-loaded,  and  fatty  heart,  survive  an 
attack  of  angina  for  the  relief  of  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  give  nine  grains  of  opium  in  thirty  minutes? 
I  must,  however,  speak  diffidently  upon  this  point,  as  it  has 
singularly  happened  that,  in  a  very  wide  field  of  observation, 
I  have  chanced  to  see  but  little  of  angina  pectoris  until  after 
death.    At  all  events,  other  and  less  perilous  means  of  relief 
should  still  be  diligently  sought  for ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  such  means  do  exist  within  our  reach.    In  a  case 
where  very  severe  and  sudden  attacks  of  anginous  distress  oc- 
cui'red  rather  frequently  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
I  repeatedly  found  that  the  application  of  half  a  dozen  small 
leeches  speedily  calmed  the  turbulence  of  the  heart's  action 
and  produced  a  cessation  of  pain.    I  place  the  utmost  faith  in 
the  power  of  this  means  in  relieving  prsecordial  distress 
arising  from  nearly  every  kind  of  cardiac  embarrassment. 
It  becomes  necessary  only  in  cases  of  emergency ;  the  num- 
ber of  leeches  applied  is  generally  too  small  to  render  the 
amount  of  blood  withdrawn  from  the  system  of  much  account ; 
still,  the  rapidity  with  which,  by  this  plan,  agitation  and 
suffering  are  replaced  by  tranquillity  and  ease,  is  certainly 
often  surprising. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  probability  that 
attacks  of  angina  are  associated  with,  or  are  immediately 
occasioned  by,  a  local  nervous  affection  of  very  grave  charac- 
ter, we  have  the  certainty  that  over-distension  of  the  weaken- 
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ed  cavities  of  the  sufferinij;  heart  may  either  excite  the  agony 
or  close  it  in  death.  The  importance  of  cautiously  reducing 
the  fluids  to  the  lowest  possible  standard  in  these  anginous 
cases,  whether  occurrhig  in  the  plethoric  or  the  attenuated, 
is,  I  believe,  greater  here  than  in  any  other  modification  of 
cardiac  affection  whatever. 

To  "  procure  Rest  and  Tranquillity  of  Body  and  Mind"  is, 
unfortunately,  a  somewhat  Utopian  principle ;  but  still  it  is  one 
which  may,  in  certain  instances,  be  carried  out  to  a  certain 
extent. 

It  is  often  remarkably  evident  that— even  while  still  appa- 
rently capable  of  vigorous  exertion,  and  perfectly  unconscious 
that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  mortal  disease— the  destined  victim 
of  some  latent  internal  vascular  lesion  which  momentarily 
threatens  life  will  avoid  excitement  and  seek  for  ti-anquillity 

with  wonderful  instinctive  prescience. 

Instinctive  avoidance  rpj^^  adoption  of  a  slow,  low,  and  guard- 
of  exertion  in   certain  ^  i        i  i  c 

cases  of  occult  vascular    ed  mode  of  speech ;  the  exchange  ot 

habits  of  active  exercise  for  cautious 
gliding  movements ;  and  a  marked  avoidance  of  all  causes  of 
agitation  in  those  who  have  hitherto  lived  a  bustling  life,  is  not 
by  any  means  very  rarely  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of 
disease  of  the  vascular  system  which  will  ultimately  terminate 
suddenly.*  It  will  often  happen  too  that,  when  the  internal 
mischief,— it  may  be  aneurism,  or  extensive  earthy  degenera- 
tion of  the  great  vessels,  or  fatty  disease  of  the  heart,— is  some- 
what more  advanced,  the  patient  will  avoid  mounting  the 
stairs,  and  will  either  have  his  bed  placed  on  the  ground  floor, 
or  will  sleep  in  his  chair.  This,  doubtless,  results  from  the 
warning  given  by  more  appreciable  sensations,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of^  folding  power.  The  indications,  thus  afforded,  should 
never  be  disregarded. 


*  See  an  interesting  case  related  by  Latham,  Vol.  II.  p. 
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Althoucrh  unusual  freedom  from  the  infirmities  commonly 
Protective  influence  of    attendant  upon  advanced  age  may,  in 
Senile  Infirmity.  gome  instances,  be  accompanied  by, 

and  result  from,  a  well-preserved  and  healthy  action  of  all  the 
organs  and  functions  of  the  body ;  such  immunity  is,  I  believe, 
upon  the  whole,  generally  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  somewhat 
doubtful  advantage.  Where  the  many  vicissitudes  of  an  active 
life,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  have 
rendered  the  heart  weak  and  the  whole  tract  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem dilated,  inelastic  and  brittle— Nature,  in  curving  the  spine 
forward  and  projecting  its  surfaces  of  contact  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  almost  totally  to  deprive  its  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions 
of  pliability ;  in  shortening  the  necks  of  the  thigh  bones  ;  ab- 
sorbing articular  cartilages,  especially  from  the  periphery  of 
joints,  controlling  all  eccentric  movement;  and  in  ossifying 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  has  successfully  defended  the  feeble 
heart  and  rigid  vessels  against  most  of  those  accidents  which 
would  arise  were  the  powers  of  violent  respiration,  lithe  and 
rapid  contortion  of  the  body,  and  active  progression  still  unfet- 
tered. Hence  the  rigidity  of  back  which  prevents  the  octoge- 
narian either  from  walking  perfectly  erect  or  from  stooping 
suddenly ;  the  form  of  pelvic  extremities  which  reduces  his 
gait  either  to  a  snail's  pace  or,  at  best,  to  a  hobbling  shuiSe ; 
and  the  rigidity  of  his  thorax,  nay  even  the  weakness  of  his 
heart,  which  causes  him  to  pant  at  the  slightest  unwonted  ex- 
ertion, must  all  be  regarded  as  beneficent  provisions  of  Nature 
whereby  a  physical  check  is  laid  upon  those  injurious  move- 
ments against  which  instinct  alone  might  prove  an  insufficient 
safeguard.  The  natural  gravity  of  thought  and  movement ; 
the  comparative  insensibility  to  many  of  the  keener  and  more 
exciting  emotions;  the  diminution  of  muscular  power;  and 
even  the  feeble  and  valetudinary  state,  which  naturally  increase 
as  age  advances,  evidently  exercise  an  absolute  advantage  in 
retarding  the  development  of  extensive  arterial  disease,  and 

S 
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in  preventing  the  sudden  rupture  of  vessels  where  such  lesions 
have  already  been  set  up.    It  is  not  unfair  to  believe  that  the 

life  of  a  decrepit,  ailing,  and  emaciated 

Danger  attending  the     invalid  and  premature  dotard  of  sixty- 
persistence   of   unusual  ^ 

bodily  and  mental  acti-    five,  who,  nevertheless,  appears  tree 

vity  in  the  decline  of  life.     ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^ 

more  worthy  of  assurance  for  the  next  ten  years,  than  that  of 
another  individual,  his  junior  by  a  lustre  or  two,  who,  still 
retaining  much  of  the  robust  and  elastic  muscular  vigour  of 
middle  age,  throws  all  the  energies  of  a  keen  and  powerful 
intellect  into  a  contest  with  the  stirring  excitements  of  active 
life.    The  former  steadily  creeps  on,  surviving  in  a  semi- 
vegetative  state,  calmly  existing  with  little  appearance  of 
change  or  decay,  from  year  to  year;  the  latter,  whose  daily 
boast  it  probably  is  that  "he  was  never  better  or  stronger  in 
his  Hfe;"  remains  in  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  his 
bodily  and  intellectual  faculties,  until,  upon  some  occasion  of 
unusual  excitement,  some  unwonted  physical  or  mental  effort 
in  the  senate-house  or  lecture-room,  in  the  pulpit,  upon  the 
parade,  the  race-course,  or  the  stage,  the  sudden  ruptui'e  of 
a  visceral  artery  strikes  him  dead  in  an  instant. 

The  occurrence  of  a  fatal  result  of  this  kind  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  heralded  by  occasional  indications  of  heart  disease, 
by  more  or  less  thoracic  uneasiness,  or  by  a  certain  degree  of 
failing  health,  for  some  months,  weeks  or  days  previously. 
But  these  warnings  are  often  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
individual  to  lay  by,  and  are  sometimes  entirely  absent,  or 
their  duration  is  so  transient  as  to  excite  little  attention. 

The  requirements  of  society  in  the  present  day  throw  too 
much  upon  the  decline  of  life  those  labours  which  should  have 
been  contended  with  in  its  meridian.  The  period  of  strength 
and  vigour  is  too  generally  allowed  to  pass  away  m  a  state  ot 
comparative  inactivity;  and  the  day  of  toil  approaches  not 
until  the  energies  which  should  rally  together  to  cope  with  it 
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are  rapidly  upon  the  wane,  and  the  fitthig  season  for  repose 
draws  near.  The  whole  system,  in  fact,  very  strongly  resem- 
bles an  equally  modern  usage  which  is  familiarly  characterized 
Ly  the  phrase  of  "  turning  day  into  night  and  night  into  day." 

Whatever  the  loss  might  be,  in  a  social  and  national  point 
of  view,  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
conducive  to  the  general  prolongation  of  human  life  if  all 
persons  should  cease  to  engage  in  occupations  which  entail 
continued  labour,  either  of  mind  or  body,  at  about  the  period 
of  their  grand  climacteric. 

It  is  as  singular  as  it  is  unfortunate  that,  among  the  many 
hundred  charitable  institutions  which 

Want  of  Asylums  foi-  i  a  • 

the  subjects  of  Incurable    are  scattered  over  Europe  and  America, 

Heart  Disease.  ^        ,      .  ,  ,  j.  p  xi 

there  do  not  exist  any  set  apart  tor  the 
reception  of  poor  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  incurable 
heart  disease.  The  amount  of  misery  which  the  establishment 
of  a  few  infirmaries  of  this  description  in  each  country  would 
become  the  means  of  alleviating,  can  only  be  appreciated  either 
by  one  who  has  made  cardiac  affections  his  peculiar  study,  or 
by  one  who  is  himself  compelled  to  urge  in  daily  toil  the  daily 
exhausting  energies  of  a  damaged  circulation.  "  The  man," 
says  Latham,  "  who,  having  an  unsound  heart  must  traflSc 
with  his  sinews  for  his  daily  bread,  has  a  poor  chance  of  benefit 
from  medicine."  The  rapidity  with  which  such  a  life  is  assail- 
ed by  the  fatal  shocks  which  urge  it  to  its  close,  is  the  only 
mitigating  feature  which  its  latter  days  of  agony  present.  It 
is  to  be  trusted  that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  refuges 
are  provided  for  the  subjects  of  every  form  of  organic  heart 
disease  and  internal  aneurism ;  where,  with  perfect  tranquillity 
of  body,  carefully-regulated  diet,  judicious  medical  supervision, 
and  a  variety  of  unexciting  means  of  occupying  the  mind  and  of 
directing  it  to  the  service  of  that  Rest-Giver  to  whose  presence 
they  are  passing  away;  the  victims  of  palpitation,  dyspnoea 
and  angina  may  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  exempt 
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from  the  peril  of  sinking  under  any  removable  aggravation  of 
their  maladies.  The  gift  of  a  mere  shelter  which  would  attbrd 
every  cyanosed  unfortunate  in  England,— the  number  would 
probably  never  be  large,— the  happiness  of  crouching  over  a 
brilliant  fire  in  winter,  and  of  basking  undisturbed  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  would  be  an  act  of  beneficence  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  counterbalance  the  disappointment  of  any 
imaginable  number  of  affectionately  expectant  relatives. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 

we  should  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
Necessity  of  combin-    ^j^g  obvious  and  absolute  necessity  of 
Ses"  S prSll    combining  the  whole  of  the  above  indi- 
system  of  treatment.         nations  of  treatment  into  a  therapeutic 
system,  every  item  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
disease  at  that  precise  stage  of  the  morbid  process  at  which  its 
use  is  most  demanded.    Whenever,  in  chronic  cases  of  obstruc- 
tive heart  disease,  only  one  of  the  above  indications  of  treat- 
ment is  pvirsued  to  the  neglect  of  the  others,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  the  treatment  is  either  glarmgly  defec- 
tive or  positively  injurious.    Thus,  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to 
attempt  to  strengthen  a  dilated  or  otherwise  feeble  heart 
without  previously  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  circulatmg  fluid 
and  withdrawing  any  removable  obstruction  which  may  exist 
in  the  lungs  or  abdominal  organs. 

It  will  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  venture  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  blood  in  any  material  degree  suddenly,  and 
without  the  adoption  of  precautions  which  may  assist  the 
dilated  or  much  distended  cavities  and  vessels  in  accommodat- 
ing themselves  to  the  diminished  current.  .„   ,  . 

It  will  be  utterly  useless  to  enjoin  absolute  rest  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fluids  be  suflered  to  accumulate,  and  the  tone  of 
the  muscular  system  be  allowed  to  become  weakened  by  con- 
finement. 
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If  regard  be  merely  had  either  to  the  removal  of  dropsical 
eftusions  by  diuretics  and  the  other  routine  measures,  to  the 
occasional  reduction  of  the  circulating  fluid  by  small  bleed- 
ings, or  to  attempts  to  strengthen  the  heart  by  well-selected 
tonics,  temporary  relief  may  doubtless  be  produced  ;  but  cer- 
tain of  the  most  prominent  indications  of  treatment  will  remain 
unfulfilled,  and  the  patient's  life  will  not  be  duly  prolonged. 

If,  in  such  cases,  the  physician's  trust  be  placed  mainly  in 
the  administration  of  digitalis,  prussic  acid  or  mercury,  he  will 
be  acting  upon  a  false  system,  and  will  produce  injury  rather 
than  relief  Mercury  ceases  to  be  of  good  effect  as  soon  as 
inflammation  of  the  cardiac  structures  has  disappeared  ;  and 
digitalis  and  other  sedatives  can  merely  aggravate  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  dilated  and  weakened  heart,  or  hasten  the  ap- 
proaching development  of  atrophy  and  dilatation, — and  this 
quite  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  hypertrophy  which  may  be 
present. 

If,  however,  in  th.e  absence  of  the  means  required  in  a  plan 
of  systematic  treatment,  confidence  could  be  placed  in  adher- 
ence to  any  one  of  our  indications  singly,  it  would,  I  believe, 
be  in  that  of  gradually  and  systematically  diminishing  and 
keeping  down  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid  by  measures 
from  which  every  mode  of  active  and  violent  depletion  was 
excluded. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


General  Principles  of  Treatment  in  Aneurisms  of  the  Aorta.* 
At  the  threshold  of  this  enquiry  stands  the  question— Is 
Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  a  curable  disease?  The  honest  answer 

to  this  question  simply  is,  that  aneu- 

Question  of  the  cura-  /  .  ,  f 

bility  of  Aortic  Aneu-    risms  of  this  vessel  which  are  ot  sucli 

bulk  and  importance  as  to  be  detect- 
able during  life  are,  in  all  probability,  absolutely  incurable. 

It  is  true  that,  in  certain  cases,  very  small  diverticular 
Aortic  Aneurisms  have  been  found  completely  closed  and 
shut  off  from  the  current  of  the  blood  by  firm  coagula, 
forming  unquestionable  examples  of  aneurisms  spontaneously 
cured."  In  many  other  instances  aneurismal  sacs,  of  far 
greater  size,  have  been  discovered  almost  entirely  occluded 
by  strong  layers  of  partially  decolorised  fibrine  in  which 
abundant  traces  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  organization 
are  apparent.    Some  of  these  latter  have  also  been  regarded, 
perhaps  rather  hastily,  as  examples  of  Aortic  aneurism  cured. 
Still  whoever  has  carefully  examined  a  considerable  aneurism 
of  the  arch,  tracing  out  the  whole  of  its  morbid  relations, 
will  perceive  how  nearly  the  complete  restoration  of  those 
altered  structures  approaches  to  a  physical  impossibility.  ^  If 
the  sac  have  a  narrow  communication  with  the  Aorta,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  may  become  obliterated  by 
coagula ;  but  what  curative  means  will  avail  to  repair  the 

*  This  Chapter  appeared,  nearly  in  its  present  form  i^  a  Memoir  on 
"  General  and  Aneurismal  DOatations  of  the  Aorta;  espec.aUy  w.th  reference 
to  their  Pathology  and  Treatment."- Won  Medical  Gazette,  August  1845. 
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generally  dilated  tract  of  Aorta  which  lies  between  the  heart 
and  the  sac,  or  to  remove  the  lesions  which,  in  all  probability, 
pervade  the  entire  arterial  system, — what  will  restore  the 
wasted  and,  in  many  spots,  absorbed  fibres  of  the  contractile 
coat  of  much  of  that  portion  of  the  Aorta,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sac,  which,  although  dilated,  still  remains  not 
altogether  aneurismal  ?* 

Nevertheless,  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  much 
Nature  effects,  for  the  retardation  and  partial  alleviation  of 
aneurismal  disease,  by  a  beautiful  series  of  adaptive,  preserva- 
tive, and  reparative  processes  which  never  cease  to  operate 
from  the  time  when  the  vessel  begins  to  yield  before  the 
obstacle  offered  by  some  cause  of  impediment,  until  the 
moment  at  which  the  last  arterial  gush  bursts  from  the  clot- 
defended  opening  in  the  torn  or  ulcerated  sac. 

There  are  several  eminent  authorities  who  believe  that 
Aortic  Aneurism  is  curable.  None  can  doubt  that  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  remarkable  amount  of  reparation,  evidently  tending 
directly  to  its  cure ;  but  which,  too  generally,  remains  uncom- 
pleted to  the  last:  and  every  practitioner  must  have  found, 
that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  a  disease  which  is 
remarkably  susceptible  of  palliation ;  that  its  progress,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  slow,  and  that  its  advance  may 


*  The  organic  essentials  which  are  required  to  render  a  considerable 
Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  susceptible  of  cure  are,  a  small  orifice  to  the  sac  and 
a  sound  condition  of  all  other  portions  of  the  Aorta.  There  are  certainly 
a  very  few  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  tissues  of  an  Aorta  which  is  the 
subject  of  spontaneous  aneurism  remain  healthy,  except  at  a  single  spot:  the 
general  rule,  however,  is  that  idiopathic  aneurism  is  preceded  by  general 
dilatation  and  weakening  either  of  the  whole  Aortic  tract,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
portion  of  the  artery  which  intervenes  between  the  heart  and  some  point  of 
obstruction  distal  to  the  aneurismal  sac;  and  this  general  dilatation  of  the 
Aorta  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  structural  lesions  which  render  it 
more  essentially  insusceptible  of  reparation  than  the  aneurismal  condition 
itself. 
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frequently  be  still  further  greatly  retarded  by  judicious  plans 
of  treatment. 

Having,  therefore,  divested  ourselves  of  any  too  sanguine 
expectations  which  might  lead  us  to  deceive  our  patients  by 
assurances  of  the  probability  of  eventual  cure ;  it  remains  for 
us  to  act  upon  Nature's  indications  of  treatment,  and  to 
endeavour  to  favour  the  full  development  of  the  reparative 
actions  which  are  in  progress,  as  sedulously  and  as  persever- 
ingly  as  though  we  wrought  in  the  full  anticipation  of  perfect 
ultimate  success. 

The  following  are  evidently  the  chief  general  indications 
Indications  of  Treat-    which  it  is  necessary  to  fulfil  in  con- 
ment.  ducting  a  rational  plan  of  medical  treat- 

ment in  cases  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta. 

To  reduce,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  volume  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  the  proportion 
of  its  watery  constituents  without  diminishing  the  fibrine  or 
producing  debility  in  the  system. 

To  render  the  circulation  through  the  visceral  arteries, 
general  capillary  system,  principal  venous  trunks,  and  lungs, 
as  free  as  possible. 

To  maintain  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart. 
To  encourage  the  deposition  of  thin  layers  of  plastic  coagu- 
lum  within  the  aneurismal  sac. 

The  system  of  treatment  in  aneurism  recommended  by 
Valsalva  and  Pelletan  assuredly  carried  with  it  certain  great 
and  valuable  principles  which,  with  considerable  modifications, 

and  if  judiciously  employed,  were  cal- 
Valsalva's  Plan.  gulated  to  prolong  life  in  many  cases  of 

the  disease  even  when  occurring  internally.    It  fell,  however 
into  merited  disrepute  from  being  rendered,  not  as  it  should 
have  been,  a  means  of  reducing  the  fluids,  tranquilhznig  the 
circulation,  maintaining  the  tone  of  the  vascular  organs,  and 
preserving  bodily  quietude;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  of 
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injudicious  depletion,  confinement,  and  starvation,  by  which 
the  blood  was  impoverished,  the  heart's  action  weakened  and 
rendered  irritable,  the  patient's  health  broken,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  a  sudden  death  merely  exchanged  for  the  certainty 
of  an  unnecessarily  painful  decline. 

The  only  natural  process  by  which  the  closure  of  Aneurisms 
of  the  Aorta  can  be  effected  is,  of  course. 

The  curative  tenden- 
cies which  it  is  necessary    by  procuring  obliteration  of  their  sacs  by 

to  favor  and  assist.  n       i  p     n         .  i  t 

firm  layers  of  adherent  coagulum.  In 
aneurisms  of  the  limbs,  it  appears  to  be  merely  sufficient  that 
the  sac  should  become  completely  plugged  with  clots:  it 
matters  little  of  what  form,  provided  only  that  they  be  not  too 
bulky  or  too  suddenly  deposited,  and  firm  enough  entirely  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  diseased  part,  and  to  di- 
vert its  course  through  the  collateral  arteries ;  but,  in 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  or,  at  all  events,  of  its  upper  portion,  a 
far  more  delicate  process  requires  to  be  effected ;  as,  here,  the 
Danger  of  sudden  co-  sudden  formation  of  loose  coagula  in  an 
agulation  within  the  sac.  aneurismal  sac  will  always  be  liable  to 
occasion  rupture  of  the  walls  of  that  cavity ;  for,  when  the 
pouch  has  already  become  filled  to  distension — the  passing 
current  of  blood  still  maintaining  its  pressure  upon  the  mouth, 
of  the  sac — every  additional  drop  of  fluid  added  to  its  contents 
will  begin  to  act  upon  its  walls  with  the  distending  force  of 
the  water  in  a  Bramah's  press.*  Such  loose  coagulation  will 
also  be  liable  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  Aorta  (an 
occurrence  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  all  but  certainly 
fatal,  whether  suddenly  or  gradually  produced)  or,  at  all 
events,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  fatal  obstruction  and 
embarrassment  to  the  heart's  action,  as  coagulation  of  this  kind 
would  never  be  limited  merely  to  the  interior  of  the  sac. 


*  This  circumstance  forms  the  strongest  contra-indication  of  the  use  of 
galvano-puncture  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism. 

T 
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The  trial  should  be,  by  tranquillizbg  the  circulation  and 
preserving  the  blood  in  as  highly  fibrinized  a  state  as  possible, 
to  procure  the  obliteration  of  the  sac,  and  of  the  sac  only,  by 
layers  of  coagulum  so  firm,  organized,  and  even,  that  they 
may  resist  the  infiltration  of  the  blood,  and  present  internally 
a  smooth,  but  resisting,  surface  past  which  the  fluid  may  glide 
easily  in  its  passage  through  the  vessel.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
observation,  that,— while  in  one  individual  the  fibrine  of  an 
aneurismal  sac  is  found  disposed  in  thin,  expanded,  firm  and 
closely-united  laminae  of  a  light  flesh  colour,  and  supplied 
with  numerous  and  beautifully  regular  corresponding  ramifica- 
tions —in  another  subject,  where  the  disease  has  occurred  nearly 
in  the  same  position,  the  clots  appear  thick,  irregular,  inter- 
rupted, and  broken  ;  their  interstices  infiltrated  with  fluid 
blood  and  their  layers  coarse  and  friable,  and  scarcely  pre- 
senting the  slightest  traces  of  organization.    It  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that  this  difference  has  arisen  from  the  process 
which  tends  to  a  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  having  been 
less  perfect  and  deliberate  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case. 
I  have  elsewhere  spoken  much  of  the  probable  influence  of 
influence    visceral  obstruction  in  producing  vari- 
of^SalSsease.  ous  forms  of  aortal  dilatation.*  The 

importance  of  removing  congestions  of  the  liver,  spleen  and 
kidneys ;  of  avoiding  all  causes  of  undue  stimulation,  irritation, 
and  excited  action  within  those  organs  ;  and  of  restoring,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  maintaining  the  natural  play  of  their  fonc- 
tions  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  The  precise  modes  of 
treatment  required  to  effect  these  ends  must,  of  course,  vary 
with  almost  every  case;  it  is  often  quite  sufficient  that  the 
practitioner's  mind  should  be  directed  to  the  ill-effects  arising 
from  disturbance  in  any  organ,  to  enable  him  to  afford  means 
of  entirely  averting  them. 

*  In  the  Memoir  on  Aneurism  alluded  to  above. 
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In  aneurism,  as  in  every  other  form  of  organic  disease  of  the 
vascular  centre,  the  prolongation  of  life 

Best  and  Maintenance  , 

of  the  Cutaneous  and  generally,  in  a  very  great  measure,  cle- 
Pulmouaiy  Functions.       pgj-^jjg  upon  the  maintenance  of  that 

degree  of  rest  which,  while  it  prevents  the  capillary  system  from 
suffering  the  obstruction  which  is  always  attendant  upon  strong 
muscular  action,  does  not  deprive  the  patient  of  the  benefits  of 
good  air  and  gentle  exercise.  Attention  to  the  freedom  of  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiration ;  the  avoidance  of  chills 
and  of  exposure  to  a  low  temperature  under  any  circumstances ; 
the  devotion  of  the  utmost  caution  to  the  removal  or  preven- 
tion of  all  additional  causes  of  pulmonary  obstruction ;  (the 
patient  being  careful  also  to  avoid  breathing  an  in  any  way 
rarefied  atmosphere,)  and  the  maintenance,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
a  state  of  mental  tranquillity,  are,  of  course,  among  the  most 
familiar  and  important  precautions  which  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt. 

We  have  seen  that  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid  has  long  been  considered  as 
Diminution  of  the  Vo-    g,  necessary  means  in  the  treatment  of 

lume  or  the  Blood. 

all  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its 
appendages ;  but,  unfortunately,  depletion  has,  too  often,  been 
the  course  adopted  to  effect  this  purpose.  In  a  person  reduced 
by  organic  disease,  a  full  bleeding,  to  say  nothing  of  its  influ- 
ence in  depressing  and  rendering  irritable  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  system,  has  the  effect  of  removing  from 
the  body  a  quantity  of  vitalized  and  organic  matter  which,  it 
is  probable,  the  weakened  powers  of  nutrition  may  never  suc- 
ceed in  reproducing :  and,  so  far  from  this  plan  of  treatment 
having  the  effect  of  relieving  the  bloodvessels  from  distension, 
I  believe  that,  in  a  weakly  person  whose  absorbents  are  ac- 
tive, the  vascular  system,  in  a  few  hours  after  a  free  depletion 
either  by  the  lancet  or  by  purging,  contains  as  large,  nay,  it 
may  be,  even  a  larger  bulk  of  fluid  than  it  previously  did ;  much 
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watery  material  having  been  rapidly  absorbed  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  was  removed  * 

Still,  in  these  cases,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  thinner  part 
of  the  blood  must  be  drained  off.    In  every  instance  of  arterial 
and  cardiac  disease,  the  weakened  structures  of  the  organs  be- 
come oppressed  with  the  load  of  fluid  which  they  have  to  con- 
vey, and  Nature  attempts  to  relieve  them  by  visceral  engorge- 
ments, dropsical  effusions  and  haemorrhages.    The  desired 
effect  may  be  far  more  successfully  produced  by  gradually  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  the  fluid  ingesta  than  by  the  employ- 
ment of  any  system  of  active  depletory  evacuation  ;— and  the 
fact  that  the  palpitation,  lividity  of  the  surface,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  after  eating,  as  well  as  the  sudden  nocturnal 

wakings  and  paroxysms   of  dyspnoea 

Reduction  of  the  Quan-    fj-om  which  the  subjects  of  internal  vas- 
tity  of  the  Ingesta.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Iy,in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  admission  of  an  undue 
quantity  of  material  into  the  blood,  consequent  upon  the  re- 
cently antecedent  process  of  assimilation,  becomes  a  suggestion 
that,  in  such  cases,  every  unnecessary  article  of  diet,  solid  as 
well  as  fluid,  should  be  dispensed  with.   It  was  found,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  system  of  Valsalva,  that  the  daily  supply  of  solid 
ingesta  might  be  reduced  to  four  ounces,  and  that  of  fluids 
to^'eight  ounces;  but,  in  the  management  of  aneurism,  as  in 
the  treatment  of  cardiac  disease,  it  is  by  no  means  requisite 
that  the  patient  should  be  suddenly  deprived  either  of  fluids  or 
of  solid  food,  or  should  submit  to  absolute  privation  by  hunger  or 
thirst,  except  perhaps  under  circumstances  of  immediate  danger, 

*  A  fasting  animal  suddenly  bled  to  death  of  course  perishes  from  de- 

!        1  .-.o.  flnid-  but  in  ordinary  cases,  chronic  anaemia  is  charac- 
ficiencyofcucula^gfl^^^^^^^^^^ 

terized  by  an  e.cess  of  ^'^^^        '  the  brain,  heart 

attend  "bloodless^  conations  of 
Xe  syste-  in  chlorosis,  miasmatic  and  hemorrhagic  diseases,  &e. 
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as  from  internal  congestion,  &c.,  but  no  injury  can  be  done  by 
rerlucing  the  quantity  of  the  ingesta  to  the  smallest  reasonable 
standard,  while  care  is  taken  that  their  quality  shall  be  of  the 

most  nutritive  kind.  Very  small  bleed- 
SmaU  Bleedings.  .^^^^  frequently  repeated,  have  been  re- 

commended as  of  considerable  efficacy  in  cases  of  Aortic  Aneu- 
rism. The  system,  when  properly  conducted,  may  be  some- 
what better  grounded  here  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  heart 
disease ;  still,  when  having  recourse  to  it,  it  will  be  well  to 
combine  with  it  the  use  of  mild  tonics.  I  believe  that  by  far 
the  best  mode  of  removing  fluid  in  these  cases  is  by  moderate- 
ly exciting  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

A  careful  adherence  to  the  course  of  treatment  which  I  have 

endeavoured  to  trace  out  will  also  tend 

Maintenance    of   the  i     i  •       i        i  i 

muscular  power  of  the    to  eftect  the  last  mentioned,  and  proba- 

tly,  the  most  important  therapeutic  indi- 
cation in  this  and  in  many  other  forms  of  organic  vascular 
disease, — to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  heart.  We  know  that, 
when  life  is  much  protracted  in  aortic  dilatation  and  aneurism, 
the  left  ventricle  is  liable  to  become  dilated  and  to  fail  in  its 
power  of  contraction;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  weakened 
action  of  the  heart  produces  increased  delay  in  the  dilated 
arterial  tract  which,  consequently,  suffers  distension  and  be- 
comes liable  to  rupture.  Diminution  of  the  fluids,  rest,  and 
moderate  tonic  treatment  tend  to  preserve  the  muscular  power 
of  the  heart,  and  to  maintain  the  natural  capacity  of  its  cavi- 
ties; and  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  restore  these  properties 
wheti  they  have  become  impaired  by  disease. 

The  administration,  under  these  circumstances,  of  digitalis, 
the  acetate  of  lead  and  other  medicines 

Digitalis,  1  •  1   1  T  1  n 

which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  depress 
the  power  of  the  heart  cannot  be  too  earnestly  deprecated,  I 
believe  that  the  former  of  these  medicines  is  generally  used,  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  with  very  mis- 
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taken  views  of  the  pathology  of  those  affections.  The  great 
error  appears  to  be  still  often  committed  of  regarding  palpita- 
tion as  though  it  were  itself  the  disease :  and  not  as  what  it 
really  is — the  sole  action  by  which  an  obstructed  and  overload- 
ed heart  is  enabled  to  propel  its  contents  ;  and,  hence,  of  em- 
ploying medicines  which  reduce  the  palpitation  without  remov- 


ing its  causes. 


Here,  the  rational  plan  of  treatment  obviously  is, — to  remove 
the  causes  of  the  obstruction  from  which  the  heart  suffers, 
where  they  are  not  of  a  permanent  nature;  or,  if  that  be  im- 
possible, to  diminish  the  load  of  fluid  which  embarrasses  the 
heart,  and  then,  the  palpitation,  being  no  longer  requisite,  will 
abate  of  its  own  accord. 

It  is  certainly  an  unwise  measure  to  administer  a  medicine 
which  its  advocates  rightly  term  "  the  direct  sedative  of  the 
heart"  in  a  class  of  diseases  where  all  the  worst  symptoms  arise 
from  the  difficulty  that  organ  has  in  propelling  its  contents ;  and 
where,  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  structural  alterations  in 
its  cavities  consequent  upon  protracted  obstruction,  death 
eventually  occurs  from  exhaustion  of  its  contractile  power. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  requisite  to  employ  a  restorative 

system  and,  occasionally,  prompt  means 
Means  of  Support  dur-       „     .      ,    .       ,      ,       .    •  11 
ing  the  latter  stages  of    of  stimulatmg  treatment  m  all  those 
failing  Cardiac  Power.       ^^^^^  ^^^^^         patients  are  gradu- 
ally sinking  under  the  trying  paroxysms  which  attend  failing 
muscular  power  of  the  heart;  but  it  will  be  well  to  brmg 
measures  early  into  play  which  will  tend  to  prevent  such  a 
degree  of  weakening  of  the  heart  from  ever  occurring.    It  is 
true  that,  in  cases  of  Aortic  Aneurism  where  the  heart  long 
retains  its  power,  the  sac  occasionally  attains  an  immense 
bulk,    displacing  canals  and  viscera,  compressing  nerves, 
absorbing  bone,  and  gradually  forcing  its  way  to  the  surface 
despite  of  every  obstacle :— here,  it  must  be  granted,  the 
preservation  of  life  is  often  but  a  prolongation  of  agony :— 
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Still  the  physician's  leading  duty  is  to  avert  tlie  fatal  event,  as 
long  as  possible,  at  every  cost. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  now  traced  out,  if 
taken  in  its  details,  will  be  found  to 

Necessity  of  adopting    contain  many  suggestions  which  have 

an  enlarged  and  compre-  •'  i    i  i_ 

hensive  system  in  the    been  previously  broached  by  various 

treatment  of  this  disease.  .  ,t        i  •    ^      Oi.•^^  T 

writers  upon  the  subject,  btiil,  1  (ioiibt 
if  any  other  physician  has  laid  out  the  whole  system  of  treat- 
ment precisely  in  the  manner  which  I  have  adopted :  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that—  to  treat  with  any  degree  of  success 
a  disease  which,  like  aortic  dilatation,  implicates  so  severely  the 
most  vital  centres  of  the  body,  and  has  such  extensive  influ- 
ences upon  so  many  important  functions — it  can  scarcely  be 
sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  employment  of  merely  one  or  two 
simple  therapeutic  measures,  however  well-chosen  they  may 
be :  success  can  be  looked  for  only  in  the  adoption  of  some 
thoroughly  comprehensive  system  of  treatment  which  grasps 
every  aid ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  averts  all  sources  of  danger. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  PATIENTS. 


It  is  advisable  to  furnish  intelligent  patients  who  are  the 
subjects  of  heart  affections  or  aneurism  with  a  code  of  rules  for 
the  management  of  their  diet  and  general  mode  of  living.  The 
following  are  the  instructions  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  persons  thus  circumstanced. 
They  apply  equally  to  every  modification  of  these  diseases,  and 
may  be  found  worthy  of  adoption. 

GENERAL  HABITS.— Strict  avoidance  of  every  cause  of  mental  excite- 
ment and  of  aU  violent  and  athletic  exercise,  and  sudden  movements. 

Walking  on  level  ground,  gentle  horse  exercise,  and  drivmg  will  be 

'"Sannel  clothing  should  not  be  left  ofP  at  any  time    ChiUs  to  be  avoided. 
Cold  bathing  is  objectionable.    Care  should  be  taken  to  check  colds  at  their 

•^''EvTry  garment  should  be  rather  loosely  made,  that  undue  pressure  upon 

^"kTaclfo?°inkTn\Vo^^^^^^^^^^  rather  than  checked;  but 

nrofuse  perspiration  must  not  be  induced  unless  as  a  means  of  treatment. 
P        fi?!  OnintPs  Bleedinff  and  aU  other  strong  remedies  are  never  to  be 
had'  co^^sJCunl^^^^^^  by  a  medicaf  man  who  has  a  full  know- 

^'^^ILlowXshould  act  regularly  and  moderately  ;  but  frequent  and  ^aolent 
ine  .      ,°  ^  of  unusual  uneasiness  about  the  chest,  occur- 

PrnTwC'  meral  advice  cannot  be  procured,  will  be  best  reUeved  by  taking 
ring  7*1';*'' ^igssert  spoonful  of  Red  Lavender  with  a  tea  spoonful 
ofTrorat  cIpirS  Ammonia,  i^  half  a  wine  glassful  of  water.  The  patient 
SotinCvs  carry  a  small  flask  of  this  mixture)  which  it  may  be  necessary 
;Xeat  every 15  minutes,  and  by  applying  heat  to  the  chest-a  hot 
bottle  or  brick  will  answej  ^  ■  addition,  the  application  of  from 
Stt?/m7de=reKS 

a  few  of  the  sUght  scarifications  ot  tbe  skin,  empiojeu  oj 
Bensal,  with  fomentMions,  wiU  give  rohet.  _  .    ,  •„ 

THE  DIET-Should  be  nutritious  in  kind,  and  only  just  sufficient  m 

:Ht.re^^s:et,'':;rfi?-^^^^^^^ 
.„'d':s»"srs'isat2^^^^^^^ 

are  least  nutritive. 
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Nothing  should  be  eaten  or  drunk  merely  for  the  sake  of  f^f  y|"8f^PP!i\V 
while  the  patient  is  moderately  hungry  and  th.rsty  his  ^^^"J^^y^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  positive  starving  system,  or  f^^f^^f-g"*^! 
poor  and  debilitating  diet  is  bad.  Long  fasting  is  nearly  as  objectionable  as  ex 

'■'Befo/e  wSldng  or  driving  in  the  morning,  some  coffee  or  toast  or  other  light 

nourishment  should  be  taken.  ■,   ^„„„„  „r,A  calf- 

Good  White  Fish  weU  broiled,  and  afterwards  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt 
^nd  a  sraaU  quantity  of  cold  butter ;  bread  ;  weak  tea  or  ^o^f  ^"j 
what  is  much  better,  filtered  water,  and  a  little  fresh  fruit  of  the  season,  may 
be  taken  as  breakfast.  , 

Plain  roast,  boiled  or  broiled  meat,  of  the  kind  found  to  be  most  digestible,  may 
be  eaten  once  a  day  (about  3  or  4  ounces  should  be  the  utmost  quantity)  with 
good  bread  and  such  vegetables  as  are  observed  not  to  occasion  flatulency  or 
acidity  of  stomach,  as  these  are  great  evils.  _  .  ■,  ,r    .        ,  i. 

Pastry,  Highly-seasoned  Soups,  Curries,  Hashes,  Fried  Meats,  and  nearly 
all  made  dishes,  are  objectionable.  ,  „    .    c.u  n  -n-  u 

AU  Highly  Salted  Eelishes ;  Sauces  ;  Corned  Meat ;  Shell  Fish  ;  Cheese, 
and  especially  every  kind  of  Greasy  Food,  are  to  be  altogether  eschewed 
Salt  should  be  taken  in  very  small  quantity,  as  aU  causes  of  thirst  are  bad. 
The  quantity  of  Fluids  taken  daihj  should  be  brought  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
standard.  It  should  not  exceed  a  quart  in  the  24  hours  ;  and,  after  a  time, 
even  less  than  that  will  probably  be  taken  without  inconvenience,  especially  m 
cold  and  temperate  weather  ;  large  draughts  should  not  be  swallowed  ihe 
consumption  of  a  pint  of  fluid  should  occupy  at  least  an  hour  •  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  not  more  than  half  a  pint  should  be  drank  at  one  meal. 

This  diminution  of  fluids  can  only  be  effected  graduaUy,  but  unfaihng  per- 
severance in  the  system  is  of  vital  importance.* 

Unusual  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  either  after  the  larger  daily  meal  or 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  is,  of  course,  to  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 


*  If  stimulants  are  allowed,  their  kind  and  quantity  may  be  inserted  in  the 
margin. 
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APPENDIX. 


Treatment  of  Acute  Rheiimatism. 

A  general  recognition  of  the  opinion  tliat  all  rheumatic  disease 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  some  noxious  agent  in  the  blood,  has  of 
late  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  of  various  plans  for  the  removal  of 
this  "  peccant  matter"  from  the  system. 

The  following  extracts  embody  the  leading  facts  which  have  been 
adduced  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  Lemon  juice  in  Gout  and 
Rheumatism  as  advocated  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees. 

It  would  appear  that  the  administration  of  lemon  juice  in  these 
diseases  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Rees's  mind,  by  the  fact  that  the 
elements  of  lithic  acid  may  easily  be  converted  into  those  of  urea  and 
carbonic  acid  by  the  addition  of  water  and  oxygen  ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  trust  to  the  remedy,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  necessity  for 
a  supply  of  oxygen.  He  considered,  moreover,  (as  stated  in  the 
pamphlet  published  on  the  subject,)  that,  probably,  the  small  proportion 
of  alkaline  citrate  present  in  the  lemon  juice,  which  by  decomposition 
during  digestion  yields  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  blood,  might  assist 
in  the  cure.  (But  the  very  small  quantity  of  the  citrate  of  potash 
present  in  the  juice — less  than  one  grain  per  ounce — puts  this  idea  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  to  the  free  citric  acid  the  good  results  must,  there- 
fore, be  mainly  attributed.)  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Dr.  Rees  is  not 
very  sanguine  about  this  theory,  which  he  gives  wdth  certain  reservations, 
though  he  firmly  believes  that  the  remedy  "assists  in  obtaining  earlier 
relief  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case  in  a  most  distressipg  malady." 
"  The  form  of  rheumatic  disease  in  which  the  greatest  benefit  would 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  use  of  the  lemon  juice  is  that  of 
Acute  Rheumatism  ;  and  the  form  of  rheumatic  affection  involving  the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  joints  in  acute  inflammation — and  known 
as  Rheumatic  Gout,  When  any  bruit  is  discovered  about  the  heart, 
Dr.  Rees  has  recourse  to  topical  blood-letting,  counter-irritation  and 
mercury,  low  diet  and  a  dose  of  lemon  juice  every  4th  hour.    It  seems 
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tliat,  under  this  treatment,  the  perspiration  is  diminished  and  the 
quantity  of  urine  increased.  In  one  case  the  sp,  gr.  of  the  urine, 
while  4  or  5  pints  in  the  24  hours,  was  1,012  ;  when  2^  pints  in  22 
hours,  it  was  1,010.* 

The  pulse  becomes  rapidly  reduced  in  rapidity  and  volume  under  the 
employment  of  the  juice.  It  appears  never  to  produce  an  alkaline 
state  of  the  urine. 

Dr.  Kees  finds  that,  in  cases  of  cachectic  rheumatism  (which  closely 
resembles  the  "  astheno-cachectic"  form  of  the  disease  described  by 
Dr.  Bird  as  so  prevalent  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Natives  in 
the  fever  districts  of  India)  he  has  not  succeeded  in  relieving  the 
patient  by  the  exhibition  of  the  juice  ;  and,  if  occasional  relief  has  been 
obtained,  the  disease  has  shown  a  tendency  to  relapse,  and  become 
unmanageable,  under  a  continuance  of  the  remedy.  In  these  cases  he 
has  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  employment  of  opium  in  large 
doses  at  frequent  intervals.  The  other  form  of  rheumatism  in  which 
Dr.  Rees  has  altogether  faUed  to  obtain  relief  by  the  administration  of 
the  juice  is  that  attendant  on  syphilis.  He  has  used  it  with  very  great 
advantage,  combined  with  small  doses  of  Tincture  of  the  Sesquichloride 
of  Iron,  in  the  class  of  rheumatic  cases  which  are  connected  with  a 
deposit  of  lithate  of  soda  in  and  about  the  smaller  joints,  and  which 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  gouty  character.  He  recommends  that,  in 
acute  rheumatism,  from  1  to  2  ounces  should  be  given  every  4  or  6 
hours  ;  and,  should  pain  be  felt  in  the  bowels,  or  diarrhoea  occur,  which 
is  very  rarely  the  case,  4  or  5  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
added  to  each  dose  of  the  remedy.f 

Dr.  S.  Edwards  recommends  the  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  in  Gout 
and  Rheumatism,  upon  a  conviction  that  the  two  maladies  are  mere 
varieties  of  the  same  disease,  and  that  they  have  an  excess  of  acid  for 
their  essential  cause.  Dr.  Edwards  confirms  the  fact  that,  in  gout, 
uric  acid  exists  in  the  blood  ;  and  in  several  cases  has  obtained 
rhomboids  of  uric  acid  from  the  same  fluid  in  rheumatism  in  much 
larger  proportions  than  in  health,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  gout. 
This  he  accounts  for  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lithic  acid  being 
partially  thrown  off"  by  the  skin  and  kidneys  in  the  one,  whilst  it  is 

*  Lancet,  November  Ifith  1850.  t  Lancet^  December  14th  1850. 
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retained  in  the  system  in  the  other.    (See  the  conflicting  observations 
of  Dr.  Garrod  on  this  subject  as  cited  in  note  to  page  23.)  The 
urate  of  soda  has  been  considered  to  be  a  secretion  peculiar  to  gout. 
Dr.  Edwards  refers  to  Dr.  Macleod's  statement  of  the  articular  carti- 
lages in  capsular  rheumatism  being  covered  with  it  occasionally ;  also  to 
a  case  of  rheumatic  gout,  given  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  where  an 
eczematous  eruption  of  the  legs  was  frosted  over  with  microscopic 
crystals  of  it ;  also,  in  a  case  wliich  he  had  himself  observed,  where  a 
patient  had  died  of  heart  affection,  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  existed  in 
the  valves  of  the  heart.    This  patient  had  had  rheumatic  fever,  but  not 
gout.    An  interesting  observation  when  taken  in  association  with  that 
of  Landerer  who  detected  14  per  cent,  of  uric  acid  in  a  stony  concretion 
foimd  in  the  aorta  of  a  man  who  died  from  arthritic  metastasis  and 
hydrops  pericardii.    The  phosphate  of  ammonia,  when  taken  internally 
in  the  ordinary  dose  of  ten  grains,  produces  no  very  sensible  physiolo- 
gical effects.    It  occasions  sometimes  a  slight  feeling  of  nausea,  accom- 
panied with  heat  of  the  epigastrium  ;  immediately  after  which,  if  the 
surface  be  kept  warm,  it  acts  as  a  stimulating  diaphoretic.    It  is  also  a 
diuretic.    When  used  in  cases  where  uric  acid  exists  in  large  quantity 
in  the  system,  it  shortly  produces  a  large  proportion  of  urates  in  the 
urine.    Dr.  Edwards  believes  that,  on  being  taken  into  the  system, 
and  coming  into  contact  with  the  uric  acid  or  urate  of  soda,  it  becomes 
decomposed  ;   a  phosphate  of  soda  and  urate  of  ammonia  will  be 
produced — thus  exchanging  a  very  insoluble  for  very  soluble  salts  ; 
but  this  is  not  all,  for  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  phosphate  of  soda  has 
a  remarkable  effect  upon  uric  acid,  rendering  it  soluble  with  facility  in 
water.    By  these  means,  therefore,  the  free  and  combined  uric  acid 
existing  in  the  system  in  these  diseases  will,  in  Dr.  Edwards'  opinion, 
be  dissolved  and  rendered  capable  of  easy  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  used  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  in  almost  every 
variety  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  almost  always  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects.    He  has  frequently  warded  off  attacks  of  gout  by  its 
early  employment.    Before  using  it,  he  generally  prefaces  it  by  a  pur- 
gative ;  and,  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  adopts  the  usual  local  and 
general  antiphlogistic  treatment.    Under  its  use  the  tendency  to  attack 
fresh  joints  has  diminished,  and  the  chronic  form,  so  frequently  left 
behind  from  the  acute,  is  generally  obviated,  and,  wlien  existing,  has 
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usually  yielded  in  a  few  days.  It  has  been  found  extremely  beneficial 
in  some  of  those  causes  of  a  local  character  which  bear  a  resemblance  to 
neuralgic  disease.  He  has  employed  it  in  fifteen  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  in  no  one  of  these  have  heart  symptoms  occurred.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  heart  complication  occurs  in  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  Dr.  Edwards  urges  that  the  subject 
deserves  consideration.  He  has  found  it  of  great  use  in  subduing  the 
swelling  which  so  frequently  occurs  subsequently  to  gout,  and  speaks 
highly  of  its  powers  in  preventing  the  formation  of  chalk-stones,  as  well 
as  in  arresting  their  increase  when  forming.  He  also  describes  its 
solvent  power  as  great  in  uric  acid  grtivel  ;  and  asks,  might  it  not  be 
available  in  uric  acid  calculi  ?  He  has  given  it  a  comparative  trial  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  benzoic  acid,  and  finds  it  far  more  useful  in  its 
effects.  In  some  few  cases  of  gout  he  has  used  a  lotion  of  it,  vnth 
good  and  soothing  effects,  especially  where  a  concretion  of  urate  of  soda 
appeared  to  be  forming.* 

Dr.  Golchng  Bird  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  Acetate  of 
Potash  in  acute  rheumatism.  This  salt,  with  a  mixture  of  sugar,  water, 
and  essence  of  lemon,  acts  with  marvellous  rapidity.  In  addition  to 
ttiis,  given  every  four  hours,  he  administers  five  grains  of  the  soap  pill, 
with  opium,  night  and  morning  ;  for  this  not  only  relieves  pain,  but 
prevents  the  other  remedy  from  being  carried  off  by  the  bowels. 
These,  with  the  vapour-bath,  constitute  his  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
and  the  result  has  been  always  successful.  Soda  and  lemon  juice  equally 
produce  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  blood,  but  he  prefers  the  acetate  of 
potash,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  neutralised  by  the  presence  of  acid  in 
the  stomach.f 

Judging  theoretically,  the  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  appears  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  majority  of  cases  of  rheumatism  as  occurring  in  Bengal. 
It  promises  well,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Edwards  decidedly  claim 
for  it  a  full  and  careful  trial. 


*  London  Medical  Gazette,  June  7,  18.50. 
t  Medical  Gazette,  June  15,  1849. 
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*^*  Several  typograpliical  eiTors  wiH  be  met  with,  especially  in  the  latter  chapters 
of  this  memoir.  The  mamier  in  which  the  book  is  paged  has  prevented  the  author  from 
making  out  a  list  of  corrigenda.  It  is  trusted,  however,  that  the  reader  will  make  due 
allowance  for  these  unavoidable  mistakes,  some  of  which,  unfortunately,  render  portiora 
of  the  text  extremely  obscure. 


ON  THE 


MORBID  CONDITIONS 

OF  THE 

PULMONARY  AUTERY, 

dc.  dc. 


Many  remarkable  and  important  cases  of 
various  forms  of  disease  affecting  the  struc- 
tures of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  fou-^.d 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  our  medical 
literature;  and,  recently,  there  have  ap- 
peared several  valuable  memoirs  illustrative 
of  particular  organic  lesions  which  the  tissues 
of  that  vessel  are  liable  to  undergo.  Among 
these  the  essays  by  Mr.  Paget  in  the  Medico 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  and  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Craigie  and  Dr.  Ormerod  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Joui-nal,  de- 
serve especial  mention.  Still  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  work  in  which  the  stu- 
dent can  meet  with  a  general  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  principal  diseases  that 
are  known  to  affect  this  artery,  or  to  which 
the  morbid  anatomist  who  happens  to  ob- 
serve remarkable  deviations  from  the  natural 
condition  of  the  vessel  can  at  once  refer  with 
the  probability  of  being  able  to  compare  his 
cases  with  similar  recorded  instances. 

The  pulmonary  artery  appears  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  manner  which  renders  it  far 
less  liable  than  are  the  systemic  arteries  to 
undergo  extensive  and  conspicuous  organic 
changes :  and  the  manner  in  which  post- 
mortem examinations  of  the  thoracic  viscera 
are  usually  conducted — that  of  removing  the 
heart  and  lungs  separately  from  the  body, 
and  of  making  vertical  incisions  through  the 
pulmonary  structures — appears  to  have  al- 
ways led  to  a  want  of  caution  in  examining 
the  entire  tract  of  a  vessel  thus  mutilated 
and  divided.  From  this  it  has  resulted  that 
the  diseased  conditions  of  this  artery  have 
remained,  upon  the  whole,  matters  of  ne- 
glected inquiry :  morbid  anatomists  have 
very  rarely  been  at  the  trouble  of  systema- 
tically examining  its  whole  extent  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  disease,  and  hence 
indolence,  rather  than  demonstration,  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  but 
most  erroneous  belief  that  the  lesions  to 
which  this  vascular  tract  is  prone  are  less 


frequent  and  less  important  than  those  which 
are  continually  observed  in  the  structures  of 
the  systemic  arteries. 

A  practical  investigation  of  the  diseases  of 
the  vascular  system,  pursued  in  a  large  pub- 
lic institution  during  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  years,  has  enabled  me  to  collect  a  consi- 
derable number  of  original  and,  I  venture  to 
think-,  important  memoranda  of  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  to  which  this  artery  is  liable. 
Some  remarkable  instances  of  rare  lesions  of 
this  vessel  have  also  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  my  friends,  who  have  obliged  me  with  a 
sight  of  the  diseased  structures,  and  have 
furnished  me  with  narratives  of  the  cases. 
In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  my  own  facts  with  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  others,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  present,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  outline  of  a  history  of  the  princi- 
pal diseases  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Interesting  as  I  venture  to  believe  the  ob- 
servations thus  collected  will  prove  to  the 
scientific  investigator,  I  should  still  not  have 
felt  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  eliciting 
and  recording  them,  did  I  not  hope  to  deduce 
from  their  correlation  results  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  which  usually  accrue 
from  the  discussion  of  any  merely  anatomi- 
cal question ;  and  if  it  did  not  appear  that 
such  an  inquiry  would,  in  no  small  degree, 
tend  to  advance  that  great  purpose  which 
must  ever  be  the  final  object  of  all  patholo- 
gical research — the  treatment  and  mitigation 
of  disease.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall 
lose  no  opportunity  of  applying  the  facts  ad- 
duced to  the  illustration  of  certain  definite 
and  leading  principles  which  I  believe  it  to 
be  most  necessary  to  establish  for  the  proper 
therapeutic  management  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  subjects  of 
the  present  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
devote  a  few  observations  to  some  leading 
points  in  the 
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Normal  Anatomy  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery. 

This  is  a  vessel  sui  generis,  partaking  al- 
most equally  of  the  structural  characteristics 
of  the  arteries  and  the  veins  ;  resembling  the 
former  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of 
its  principal  tissues,  and  the  latter  in  its 
pliability,  thinness,  and  dilatability. 

As  the  distance  which  the  blood  has  to  be 
propelled  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  is 
short  compared  to  that  which  it  traverses  in 
permeating  the  extended  tract  of  the  syste- 
mic arteries,  and  as  the  entrance  of  the  ve- 
nous blood  to  the  lungs  is  greatly  aided  by 
the  respiratory  movements,  the  distending 
power  which  the  right  ventricle  ordinarily 
exercises  upon  the  pulmonary  artery  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  left  ventricle 
upon  the  aorta.  Still,  the  muscular  force  of 
the  right  ventricle,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  tract  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  toge- 
ther with  the  frequent  causes  of  transient 
obstruction  to  which  it  is  almost  necessarily 
liable,  render  it  requisite  that  it  should  be 
constructed  in  a  manner  which  will  at  once 
enable  it  to  escape  rupture,  to  undergo  con- 
siderable distension,  and  to  return  to  its 
natural  condition  immediately  after  the  cause 
of  over  distension  shall  have  ceased  to  ope- 
rate. 

It  is  evident  that  a  vessel  possessing  the 
comparatively  rigid  and  inelastic  structure  of 
the  aorta  would,  if  occupying  the  position  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  very  shortly  become 
inefficient  under  the  frequent  causes  of  tem- 
porary and  permanent  obstruction  to  which 
that  vessel  is  exposed— its  strong  and  closely 
knit  fibres  would  soon  become  stretched  and 
inelastic,  its  inner  tissues  would  become 
thickened  and  loaded  with  fibrinous  and 
bony  deposits  (the  necessary  concomitants 
of  great  dilatation  in  the  systemic  arteries), 
and,  in  a  few  years,  aneurism,  or  laceration 
of  its  coats,  would  almost  certainly  result. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  constructed  in  a  manner  which  renders  it 
capable  of  long  resisting  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  over-excited  cardiac  action  and 
pulmonary  obstruction.  The  recurved  form 
of  its  branches  in  great  measure  prevents 
the  impulse  of  the  ventricle  from  being  too 
powerfully  exerted  upon  the  minute  vessels 
of  its  subdivisions ;  and  the  thinness,  plia- 
bility, and  tenacity  of  its  structures,  fit  it  to 
receive  powerful  shocks  with  impunity,  and 
to  suffer  extraordinary  distension  without 
at  once  becoming  permanently  dilated. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  determine 
the  relative  dilatability  of  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  have  found,  by  ac- 
curate measurements,  that  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  latter  is  very  far  more  dila- 
table laterally   (or  when  its  tissues  are 


stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
its  middle  coat),  than  is  the  latter  at  the 
commencement  of  its  arch  ;  while,  although 
the  structures  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
somewhat  more  extensible  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection than  are  those  of  the  main  sys- 
temic trunk,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  vessels  is  far  less  consider- 
able.   The  aorta,  on  the  contrary,  although 
less   yielding    in   every    way    than  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  more  extensible  in  the 
vertical  than  in  the  horizontal  direction.* 
This  might  be  anticipated  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomical  relations  and  the 
functions  of  the  parts.    The  entrance  of  the 
blood  to  the  pulmonary  artery  being,  in 
great  measure,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  right  ventricle  possessing, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  muscular  power,  the  vessel 
does  not  require  to  be  possessed  of  remark- 
able extensibility  in  the  luie  of  its  axis,  but 
the  frequent  delays  to  which  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  is  liable  render  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
great  lateral  distensibility,  so  as  to  perform, 
during  brief  periods,  the  office  of  a  tempo- 
rary reservoir  for  the  blood,  which  can 
neither  return  to  the  ventricle,  nor  gaui  a 
ready  transit  through  the  lungs.   The  aorta, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, far  less  liable  to  causes  of  tempo- 
rary obstruction.    During  periods  of  great 
muscular  effort,  &c.  the  passage  of  blood 
through  its  branches  is  somewhat  delayed, 
but  this  retardation  occurs  to  a  less  degree, 
and  operates  within  a  more  extended  system 
of  vessels,  than  is  the  case  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  hence  remarkable  dilatability  is  not 
requisite  in  the  aorta  ;— on  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  impulse  of  the  powerful  left 
ventricle  acts  with  great  extending  force 
upon  the  whole  aortic  tract,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  tissues  of  this 
vessel  should  possess  great  elastic  extensi- 
bility in  the  vertical  direction. 

In  a  previous  essayf  I  ^^^^  described  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  a  structure  situated 
between  the  epithelial  lining  and  the  elastic 
coat  of  the  arteries,  and  which  appears  to  be 
in  great  measure  designed  to  assist  them  in 
resisting  undue  vertical  extension.  This 


*  In  one  of  my  experiments,  I  took  a  square 
portion  of  the  aorta  of  a  YOung  aduU  from  the 
sinus  of  Valsalva.and  another  portion,  of  precisely 
iqual  dimensions,  from  the  ascending  pulmonary 
artery  (their  structures  were  perfectly  free  frmn 
any  morbid  change),  and  I  fo""^"'"^,,'^^^ 
dilatability  and  extensibihty  to  be  as  follows . 
tS  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  nieasure- 
ments  of  both  portions  as  27,  the  l^'f^^^.f '  ''["- 
Zity  ofthe  aorticportion^^^  '"Thl"  o,^,7, 
that  nf  the  »K?»iO?KTrw  by  47.     me  longtuiaimu 
ex?«,f.'ftr«/y  of  the  aortic  fragment  was  equal  to 
4"}  •  that  of  the  pulmonary,  to  4&. 

t  Account  of^the  Sub-serous  Membrane  of  the 
Aorta,  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  10. 
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structure  appears  to  be  far  less  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  ascending  pulmonary  artery 
than  in  the  aorta,  and  the  latter  vessel 
seems  to  owe  its  vertical  elasticity  principally 
to  the  tissues  which  are  disposed  upon  the 
exterior  of  its  middle  coat.  As  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew,  it  is  probably  to  the 
rudimentary  development  of  the  sub-epithe- 
lial fibrous  tissue  in  the  ascending  pulmo- 
nary artery,  that  the  comparative  rarity  of 
semi-cartilaginous  and  earthy  interstitial  de- 
posits in  this  portion  of  the  arterial  tract  is 
due. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  size  of 
the  pulmonary  and  aortic  orifices  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  many  anatomists, 
the  results  of  whose  researches  have  been  so 
greatly  at  variance  as  to  leave  the  matter 
altogether  in  an  undecided  position  ;  one  or 
two  authorities  declaring  that  the  pulmonary 
ostium  is  decidedly  narrower  than  the  aor- 
tic ;  while  the  majority  concur  in  the  opi- 
nion that  the  former  is  naturally  the  wider 
of  the  two. 

To  ascertain  the  true  natural  relative  size 
of  these  two  vessels  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
no  slight  difficulty.  It  will  be  found 
comparatively  easy  to  discover  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  aorta,  which  may  be  readily 
measured  without  producing  any  extension 
of  its  tissues,  but  it  wiU  be  seen  that  to 
take  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  width 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  without  stretching 
its  thin  and  yielding  coats,  is  a  piece  of 
manipulation  which  requires  considerable 
tact  and  caution.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  this  vessel  either  by  compasses,  a 
rule,  or  a  cylinder,  without  either  allowing  it 
to  remain  in  a  partially  collapsed  state,  or 
producing  an  amount  of  dilatation  which, 
of  course,  does  away  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  experiment.  In  measuring  the  respec- 
tive width  of  these  vessels  in  recent  sub- 
jects a  fallacy  is  also  liable  to  arise,  from  the 
fact  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
right  cavities  and  vessels  of  the  heart  are,  at 
the  moment  of  death,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
distension,  while  those  on  the  left  side  are 
comparatively  empty, — under  which  condi- 
tions the  pulmonary  artery  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  from  undergoing  that 
degree  of  tonic  contraction  which  is  known 
to  occur  after  death  in  the  whole  of  the 
systemic  arteries.  Lastly,  it  appears  to 
be  certain  that,  in  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  individuals,  the  temporary  ob- 
structions to  which  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation is  always  liable,  produce  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  permanent  dilatation  of 
the  artery,  which  slight  dilatation,  notwith- 
standing the  exceeding  frequency  of  its  oc- 
currence, the  early  age  at  which  it  is  often 
established,  and  the  unquestionably  healthy 
condition  of  adjacent  parts  with  which  it  is 
generally  accompanied,  must,  in  reality,  be 


considered  as  a  decidedly  abnormal  and  mor- 
bid state. 

I  have  taken  exact  measurements*  of 
four  pulmonary  arteries  selected  with  the 
greatest  caution  from  young  well-formed 
adults  (three  males  and  one  female),  whose 
deaths  had  been  produced  by  causes  not 
directly  influencing  the  cardiac  and  pul- 
monary functions  :  and  in  whose  lungs  and 
circulatory  apparatus  no  disease  could  be 
discovered.  In  these  specimens  I  found  the 
average  measurements  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  to  be  as  follows  : — Circumference — 
immediately  above  the  valves,  32J  English 
lines ;  directly  below  the  valves,  38^  English 
lines. 

In  eight  cases,  the  average  measurement 
of  the  upper  (and  narrowest)  portion  of 
the  aortic  orifice  was  also  within  a  very 
small  fraction  of  32^  lines.  The  average 
width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  aortic  orifice  is 
36i  lines — nearly  two  lines  less  than  that  of 
the  correspondmg  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  measure- 
ments of  this  kind,  the  width  of  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  outlet  is  the  point  of 
most  importance,  as  it  alone  represents  the 
dimensions  of  the  orifice,  by  which  the 
blood  has  exit  from  the  ventricle.  The 
greater  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
pulmonary  ostium  must  not  be  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  dilatation — it  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  right  ventricle, 
which  is  naturally  rather  broader  at  its 
upper  part  than  the  left.  From  the  cau- 
tion which  I  employed  in  choosing  these 
specimens  with  reference  to  the  stature, 
age,  and  cause  of  death  of  the  indivi- 
duals— rejecting  many  scores  of  specimens 
to  which  more  or  less  objection  might  have 
been  made  on  account  of  the  height  of  the 
subjects,  the  causes  of  dissolution,  or  the 
engorged  or  otherwise  faulty  state  of  the 
lungs — I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my 
conviction  that  the  size  of  the  two  arterial 
outlets  of  the  heart  is  naturally  the  same, 
and  that  every  departure  from  this  corre- 
spondence must  he  regarded  as  a  diseased 
condition. 


*  Tlie  mode  in  which  I  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  measuring  the  orifices  of  the  large 
arteries,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  least 
susceptible  of  error,  is  to  lay  the  vessel  open  by  a 
vertical  incision,  without  removing  it  from  the 
heart,  or  subjecting  it  to  any  roagh  manipulation, 
and  to  place  across  the  part  of  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  measurement,  a  piece  of  com- 
mon twine  which  has  been  previously  sufficiently 
wetted  to  enable  it  to  adhere  to  the  whole  inner 
circumference  of  the  artery :  when  the  string  has 
been  accurately  applied  in  a  direct  line  across 
the  vessel,  its  ends  are  cut  off  on  either  side  pre- 
cisely at  the  spot  where  they  touch  the  divided 
edge  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  portion  of  string  thus  sepa- 
rated is  immediately  taken.  This,  of  course, 
precisely  represents  the  width  of  the  vessel  to 
which  it  has  been  appUed. 
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I  have  made  another  set  of  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  in  subjects  who  have 
died  from  chronic  disease  entirely  apart  from 
the  heart  and  lungs,  in  whom  the  bulk  of 
the  circulating  fluids  had  been  long  di- 
minishing, and  who  had  been  compelled  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  complete  inaction  for 
long  periods  previously  to  their  dissolution. 
In  subjects  of  this  kind  (providing  there 
has  been  no  considerable  previous  lesion  of 
the  heart  and  its  appendages)  the  measure- 
ments of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  outlets 
are  found  to  be  either  precisely  identical  or 
varying  in  an  exceedingly  slight  degree. 
Still  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  adult  hearts,  the  measurement  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  above  its  valves  more 
or  less  exceeds  that  of  the  aorta  in  the  corre- 
sponding situation.  But,  although  this  dis- 
proportion is  so  frequent,  it  is  certainly 
unnatural.  The  more  healthy  the  entire 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  apparatus  is,  the 
more  nearly  will  the  upper  ostia  of  the  two 
great  arteries  be  found  to  correspond  in 
width  ;  and  I  have  long  felt  no  hesitation  in 
deciding,  wherever  (independently  of  morbid 
thickening,  or  any  other  visible  structural 
change)  the  pulmonary  artery,  immediately 
above  its  valves,  is  found  wider  than  the 
aorta  in  the  same  situation, — that  the  former 
vessel  is  unduly  dilated, — and,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  pulmonary  is  the  narrower 
of  the  two  (its  tissues  retaining  their  elas- 
ticity), that  the  mouth  of  the  aorta  has 
become  morbidly  stretched.  The  relative 
dilataUlity  of  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  ostia  is 
also  a  matter  of  some  anatomical  interest. 
1  have  found  the  former  artery,  measured 
above  the  valves,  to  be  dilatable  to  43  J  lines, 
— directly  below  to  46,  while  the  greatest 
dilatability  of  the  upper  aortic  ostium  is  43, 
that  of  the  lower  39i  lines.  Hence, 
the  upper  ostia  of  the  two  vessels  are 
nearly  equally  dilatable;  but  although, 
as  in  the  aorta,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  is  the  wider,  the  pul- 
monary artery  diiFers  from  the  aorta  in 
presenting  naturally  a  greater  disparity  in 
its  width  below  and  above  the  valves,  and 
also  in  having  its  lower  ostium  more  exten- 
sible and  more  yielding  than  the  upper. 
This  is  evidently  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
while  theJower  margins  of  the  aortic  valves 
are  attached  to  a  strong  and  almost  unyield- 
ing fibrous  structure,  an  exceedingly  thin 
fibrous  expansion  exists  in  the  right  ventri- 
cle beneath  the  pulmonary  sigmoids. 
Under  circumstances  of  long-continued  dis- 
tension, there  is,  however,  occasionally  ob- 
served considerable  thickening  and  rigidity 
of  the  sub-endocardial  fibrous  tissue  at  this 
spot. 

These  apparently  trivial  minutise  are,  in 
reality,  of  considerable  importance,  and  for 


this  reason — that  the  size  of  the  heart  and  its 
vessels  of  course  varies  exceedingly  in  diffe- 
rent subjects,  according  to  the  stature,  age, 
sex,  and  thoracic  development  of  the  indi- 
viduals, and  the  quantities  of  their  circulating 
fluids ; — hence,  although  correct  averages 
may  be  drawn  from  very  accurate  measure- 
ments of  perfectly  well-formed  hearts,  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  the  size  of  any  heart  will 
be  found  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
standard.  And,  indeed,  it  is  clear  that 
neither  departure  from,  nor  accordance  with 
any  fixed  standard  can  alone  be  regarded  as 
a  certain  indication  either  of  the  healthy  or 
diseased  condition  of  a  part.  Thus  a  vessel, 
which  is  considerably  below  or  above  the 
average  size,  may,  in  reality,  be  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  condition  ;  while  another-  the 
width  of  which  precisely  corresponds  with 
the  standard,  may  have  undergone  a  very 
considerable  amount  either  of  dilatation  or 
contraction.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving and  comparing  the  relative  width 
and  dilatability  of  the  two  great  arteries,  as 
well  as  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
their  orifices.  It  is  scarcely  of  so  much  im- 
portance, even,  to  remark  whether  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  cardiac  apparatus  be  large  or 
small,  as  to  observe  how  far  the  relative 
width  and  dilatability  of  its  several  portions 
have  been  preserved.  A  heart  in  which  this 
relation  persists,  can  scarcely  be  in  an  ineffi- 
cient state;  while,  in  a  diseased  organ,  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  orifices,  and  their 
due  elasticity,  are  rarely  if  ever  maintained. 

The  researches  of  Hasse  with  regard  to 
the  relative  size  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  have  led  that  observer  to  conclude 
with  Bizot,  that  the  latter  is  naturally  wider 
than  the  former  ;  still  one  or  two  of  his  ob- 
servations are  strongly  confirmatory  of  my 
own  views.  It  has  been  stated*,  that  the 
relative  disproportion  between  the  two  arte- 
ries is  discoverable  as  early  as  the  seventh 
year,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  this  morbid 
disproportion  may  be  established  at  almost 
any  age.  M.  Hasse,  however,  observes 
that,  ' '  in  children  the  orifices  of  the  two 
arteries  continue  equally  capacious  until  the 
sixth  or  even  the  tenth  year," — a  very 
strong  evidence  that  any  consequent  dispa- 
rity must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  unna- 
tural dilatation. 

M.  Hasse  observes,  that,  as  life  advances, 
the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  two 
arterial  orifices  of  the  heart  differs;  both 
increase  equally  until  the  meridian  of  life, 
but  the  aortic  orifice  enlarges  more  rapidly 
in  advanced  life  than  that  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  so  that,  in  old  persons,  the  latter  is 
even  narrower  than  the  aorta.    This  varia- 


*  Anatomical  Descriirtion  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Circulation  and  Respiration.  By  C.  E.  Hasse. 
Translated  by  W.  E.  Swaine,  M.D.  PubUshed 
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tion  M.  Hasse  has  met  with  earlier  in  males 
than  in  females,  (in  the  former  from  the 
50th  year  upwards,  in  the  latter  not  till 
after  the  60th).  In  a  still  later  period  of 
life  it  no  longer  applies*.  I  have  found  that, 
in  persons  above  the  age  of  60  years,  there 
is  always  considerable  dilatation  of  both 
arteries,  but  that  their  relative  proportions 
vary  in  great  measure  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  causes  which  have  occasioned 
death.  Thus,  in  an  extremely  enfeebled 
woman,  who  died  of  bronchitis  at  the  age 
of  65,  the  circumference  of  the  pulmonary 
outlet  exceeded  that  of  the  aortic  by  three 
lines.  On  the  contrary,  in  two  men  who 
died  of  malignant  disease  at  the  respective 
ages  of  74  and  77,  the  circumference  of  the 
aortic  ostium  exceeded  that  of  the  pulmo- 
nary by  one  and  a  half,  and  two  lines.  But, 
in  a  man  who  died  of  gangrene  in  his  89th 
year,  although  (as  in  the  other  cases)  the 
tissues  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  ascei'd- 
ing  aorta  appeared  almost  entirely  free  from 
any  of lier  change  than  loss  of  elasticity,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  orifice  of  the  former 
measured  45  lines,  while  that  of  the  latter 
was  only  39  lines  in  circumference. 

I  noted  it  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
in  this  aged  person,  the  narrowest  por- 
tions (which  were  here  the  lower  ostia)  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  had  re- 
spectively become  dilated  very  nearly  to 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  I  have  shewn 
that  these  parts  of  the  vessel  are  naturally 
capable  of  being  stretched.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in  the  aorta, 
that  in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  degree  in  which 
any  part  of  the  vessel  has  become  perma- 
nently dilated,  is  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  that 
portion  of  the  tube  :  thus  we  have  seen 
that  the  natural  measurement  of  the  lower 
ostium  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  381  lines, 
and  that  it  admits  of  being  stretched  about 
eight  lines  :  hence,  in  adult  males,  where 
this  portion  of  the  vessel  is  4 1  lines  in  cir- 
cumference, it  may  be  premised  that  it  will 
probably  not  admit  of  being  dilated  more 
than  four  or  five  lines  ;  and,  in  cases  where 
it  is  44  or  45  lines  in  circumference,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  nearly  or  entirely  lost  its 
elastic  properties. f 

In   cases   where   the   upper   or  lower 


*  Cyclopa;d.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol. ;  Art.  Heart. 

t  When  any  vessel  is  found  dilated,  if  its  stan- 
dard capacity  be  known,  the  loss  of  elasticity  in 
its  tissuesmay  g'enerally  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  degree  m  which  its  calibre  has  become 
increased.  Hut  this  test  docs  not,  of  course,  hold 
good  after  the  canal  has  become  permanently 
wi<Iened  beyond  the  extent  to  whicli  it  is  nalu- 
ralli/  dilatable.  Wliatever  slight  amount  nf  elas- 
ticity varicoscanti  ancurisnialvcsscis  niaypossnss, 
is  due  to  the  increased  development  of  their 
elastic  tissiics.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  a  test  of  this  kind  only  avails  to  show  that 
every  vessel  has  a  naturally  fixed  amount  of  elas- 
ticity, as  well  as  an  average  capacity. 


portions  only  of  the  two  great  arteries 
are  much  dilated,  life  may  be  considerably 
prolonged ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  when- 
ever both  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  their  cardiac  orifices  become  perma- 
nently dilated  to  the  greatest  extent  which 
the  natural  yielding  of  their  structures  is 
capable  of  admitting — even  independently 
of  any  very  apparent  change  in  their  tissues 
beyond  mere  loss  of  elasticity — life  begins  to 
be  held  on  an  exceedingly  frail  tenure.  It 
is  true  that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  widest  part 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice  has  been  found  to 
exceed  its  natural  measurement  by  an  inch 
or  more,  but  the  subjects  of  this  lesion  have 
invariably  died  from  failure  of  the  heart's 
action.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
a  considerably  less  degree  of  dilatation  than 
this  is  sufficient  to  occasion  sudden  death 
in  consequence  of  any  cause  which  tends  to 
produce  over-distension  of  the  ventricles. 

This  question  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
undeserving  of  further  investigation,  espe- 
cially as  illustrative  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  dcuth  in  extreme  old  age,  and  in  cases 
of  long-standing  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

The  following  are  the  principal  subjects 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  succeeding 
observations  : — Congenital  Irregularities  in 
the  Mode  of  Origin  and  Distribution  of  the 
Pulmonary  Artery ;  Unnatural  Dilatation 
and  Contraction  of  its  Canal ;  Inflammation  ; 
Pulmonary  Apoplexy ;  The  causes  which 
determine  the  deposition  of  Clots  in  the 
Pulmonary  Artery;  The  Diseases  of  its 
Valves  ;  Ulceration  and  Laceration  of  its 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  divisions.  The 
Pathological  Condition  of  the  Ventricles, 
especially  of  the  Right,  incases  of  Disease  of 
the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Lungs  ;  Symp- 
toms and  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  this 
vessel ;  a  Sketch  of  the  General  Principles  of 
Treatment  which  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  in 
these  and  other  forms  of  Organic  Obstruc- 
tive Disease  in  the  Cardiac  and  Pulmonary 
Apparatus. 

CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  PUL- 
MONARY ARTERV,  AND  IRREGULARITIES 
IN  ITS  FORM  AND  MODE  OF  ORIGIN. 

As  it  almost  amounts  to  an  invariable  rule 
that  each  of  the  severer  kinds  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart  is  characterised 
by  more  or  less  departure  from  the  natural 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a  com- 
plete description  of  all  the  cases  where  this 
vessel  is  found  in  an  abnormal  condition 
must  involve  an  allusion  to  nearly  every  one 
of  the  congenital  malformations  to  which  the 
cardiac  apparatus  is  liable.  I  shall  there- 
fore endeavour  to  render  this  portion  of  the 
history  as  brief  as  possible  consistently  with 
my  plan  of  furnishing  reference  to  all  the 
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most  remarkable  examples  of  the  several 
kinds  of  malformation  in  which  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  especially  implicated  ;  merely 
stating  the  leading  particulars  of  each  in- 
stance, and  especially  selecting  those  details 
which  afford  the  amplest  data  in  illustration 
of  the  pathology  and  symptomatology  of  this 
interesting  class  of  diseases. 

Malformations  by  defect  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery. 

Absence  and  congenital  obliteration. 

.In  the  vertebrate  animals,  an  aorta  is  an 
inseparable  and  essential  constituent  of  the 
circulating  apparatus*.  The  absence  of  a 
true  pulmonary  artery,  originating  by  a 
separate  outlet  from  the  heart,  is,  however, 
a  condition  which  has  been  not  unfrequently 
observed.  The  ascending  aorta  has  been 
found  iibsent  only  in  acardiac  foetuses ; 
where  there  is  a  heart  there  is  always  a  per- 
vious ascending  aorta,  however  narrowed, 
malformed,  or  displaced  that  vessel  may  be  : 
but  imperforation,  or  entire  absence  of  the 
ascending  pulmonary  artery,  may  coexist 
with  a  rather  high  degree  of  cardiac  deve- 
lopment. 

A  single  ventricle  giving  off  a  single  artery 
(aorta),  which  distributes  one  branch  to 
the  lungs. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  in  its  earliest 
stage  of  development  here  becomes  perma- 
nent :  the  organ  remains  in  the  form  of  two 
simple  cavities,  undivided  by  septa,  and  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  vessels  are  distri- 
buted from  a  common  trunk.  The  most 
singular  instance  of  this  species  of  malfor- 
mation is  one  related  by  Mr.  Wilsonf.  The 
child  lived  7  days,  and  had  merely  slight 
lividity  of  the  lips  on  the  day  of  its  birth 
and  a  short  period  before  its  death.  It 
seemed  weak,  and  in  pain,  but  otherwise  it 
performed  all  its  functions  naturally.  Death 
resulted  from  inflammation  of  the  heart. 
The  heart  was  found  embedded  in  a  cavity 
formed  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  consisted  of  a  single  auricle,  ventricle,  and 
arterial  trunk,  which  latter  ascended  into 
t':e  thorax,  and  soon  divided  into  two  large 
branches,  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  aorta,  ascending,  formed  its 
arch  as  usual.  The  pulmonary  artery  di- 
vided into  its  two  branches.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  aorta,  where  it  separated  from 
the  original  trunk,  was  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter. The  circumference  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  only  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  No  bronchial  artery  was  sent  to  the 
lungs  from  the  aorta  or  any  of  its  raraifica- 


*  Except,  of  course,  in  those  rare  cnses  where 
a  head  or  limb  has  been  alone  produced. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxxviii. 
p.  34G. 


tions.  There  were  no  bronchial  veins.  The 
lungs  were,  however,  larger  in  proportion 
than  in  other  children  of  the  same  age*. 

A  second  case  has  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  Standertf.  This  child  lived  only  10 
days  ;  it  had  cyanosis,  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  respiration,  muscular  action,  and  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  were  not  materially 
affected.  The  heart  consisted  of  one  auricle, 
into  which  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the 
venaj  cav»  entered,  and  which  presented  the 
rudiment  of  a  septum,  in  the  form  of  a 
muscular  band,  crossing  the  ostium  veno- 
sum  ;  and  one  ventricle,  whence  arose  the 
aorta,  which  sent  off  a  small  branch  in  the 
situation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  This 
branch  divided  into  two  arteries,  which 
were  distributed  to  the  lungs.  The  pul- 
monary veins  were  four  in  number ;  but 
neither  the  area  of  these  veins,  nor  that  of 
the  vessel  which  acted  as  the  pulmonary 
artery,  exceeded  half  the  common  dimen- 
sions. It  does  not  appear  very  certain  that 
the  above  case  strictly  belongs  to  the  class  in 
which  I  have  placed  it.  It  may,  not  impro- 
bably, have  been  one  in  which  the  ascending 
pulmonary  artery  had  become  obliterated, 
the  ductus  arteriosus  only  remaining  to  per- 
form its  functions,  in  which  case  the  con- 
dition of  parts,  although  in  appearance 
almost  identical  with  that  observed  in 
Wilson's  and  Tiedemann's  cases,  must  of 
course  have  been,  physiologically,  altogether 
different. 

It  has  very  rarely  happened,  in  the  instances 
of  this  kind  which  have  been  recorded, 

*  Mr.  Wilson  considered  that  "  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
offices,  performed  those  of  the  bronchial  vessels." 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  displace- 
ment in  cases  where  the  heart  is  single.  Ant. 
de  Pozzi  relates  (in  the  Ephemerides  Nat.  Cur. 
Ann.  4  and  5,  Obs.  40,)  the  somewhat  marvellovts 
case  of  a  man,  aetat.  27,  who  suffered,  during 
four  years,  from  palpitation,  which  could  only  be 
relieved  by  venesection,  and  who  died  in  a 
sudden  attack  of  syncope.  The  pulsation  of  the 
heart  was  not  felt  in  the  usual  place,  but  low 
down  on  the  left  side,  near  the  diaphrag^m.  The 
heart  was  found  very  large,  consisting  only  of 
one  cavity  or  ventricle,  containing  sixteen 
ounces  (!)  of  very  dark  blood.  The  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  was  wasted,  the  arteries  elon- 
gated and  drawn  together,  so  that  the  arterial 
blood  (sanguis  spirituosus)  could  not  be  fully 
expelled.  In  the  place  of  the  right  ventricle  the 
ascending  vena  cava  was  found  raised  into  a  large 
tumor  (the  single  auricle). 

In  a  specimen  of  Ectopia  cordis,  (preserved  in 
the  collection  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Prep.  137925,) 
where  the  ventricular  part  of  a  singularly 
malformed  heart  protruded  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  chest,  the  ventricle- a  large  part 
of  which  has  been  sliced  off  vertically— appears 
to  me  to  have  been  single;  and  an  excellent  ana- 
tomist, who  examined  the  preparation  with  me, 
coincides  in  that  opinion.  The  auricles,  which 
were  situated  within  the  thorax,  communicate 
with  each  other  by  a  very  wide  aperture.  These, 
however,  are  not  invariably  the  characters  of 
congenitally  displaced  hearts,  which,  in  several 
cases,  have  been  found  normally  constructed. 

t  Philos.  Tians.  vol.  xcv.  p.  228. 
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that  the  infants  have  survived  for  more  than 
a  few  days,  but  I  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  quote  a  case  (by  Dr.  Mauran)  in 
which,  although  there  was  merely  a  single 
auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary 
ai'tery  was  impervious  at  its  origin,  the 
child  lived  ten  mouths  and  a  half. 

A  sinyle  ventricle  giving  off  a  ningle  artery 
(aorta),  which  distributes  two  branches 
to  the  lungs. 

A  malformation  of  this  l(iud  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Farre*,  in  a  male  infant,  which  died 
seventy-nine  hours  after  birth,  having  suf- 
fered for  thirty  hours  from  dyspnoea,  and 
some  coldness  and  livor  of  the  surface. 
The  heart  was  found  distended  to  the  utmost 
with  blood  :  it  consisted  of  an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle.  From  the  ventricle  one  artery — 
the  aorta,  furnished  vrith  semilunar  valves — 
arose ;  its  first  two  branches  were  pulmo- 
nary, very  large,  and  situated  close  to  each 
other.f 

Otto  describes  that  when  there  is  a  single 
arterial  trunk  from  the  heart,  the  pulmonary 
branch  or  branches  are  usually  given  off  low 
down.  Occasionally,  however,  higher  up 
in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta,  as  de- 
scribed by  J.  F.  Meckel  (Descriptio  Mon- 
strorum  NonnuUor,  p.  11). 

Heart  consisting  of  two  auricles  and  two 
ventricles,  giving  off'  a  single  artery, 
which  distributes  pulmonary  branches. 
M.  F.  Tiedemann  observed  the  following 
singular  malformation  in  the  heart  of  a  male 
child,  which  died  9  days  after  its  birth. 
The  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the 
coronary  vein,  opened  into  ths  right  auricle. 
From  the  ai'terial  part  of  the  heart  arose  a 
single  but  very  large  trunk.  After  giving 
off  the  coronary  arteries,  there  arose  from 
the  right  side  of  this  great  trunk  a  large 
artery,  which  ascending  gave  off  the  left  and 
right  carotid,  and  the  right  subclavian. 
From  the  posterior  part  of  the  great  arterial 
trunk  the  left  and  right  pulmonary  arteries 
originated  ;  these  were  sub-divided  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  usual  manner.  A  little 
higher  up  the  main  trunk  becc.me  very 
much  contracted,  but  immediately  after- 
wards resumed  nearly  its  former  calibre,  and 
represented  the  descending  aorta.  From 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  (beyond  the  contrac- 
tion) the  left  subclavian  artery  aro;e.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  pervious.     The  right 


*  Pathologicaf  Researches,  Essay  I,  on  Mal- 
formations of  the  Human  Heart,  p.  2. 

t  M.  T.  Weber  (Observatio  Anatomico  Path, 
de  Corde  Univentriculari  e  quo  unus  tantinn 
truncus  arteriosus  surgit.  Uoniia; :  1832)  de- 
scribes and  figures  a  similar  malformation  which 
lie  found  in  the  heart  of  a  calf.  There  were, 
however,  two  auricles  in  this  case,  and  a  large 
common  coronary  artery  was  given  olT  from  the 
ascending  aorta. 


auricle  communicated  with  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  the  left  auricle  with  the  left  ven- 
tricle.  The  ventricular  septum  was  perfo- 
rated at  its  upper  part,  so  as  to  allow  a 
communication  between  these  two  cavities. 
The  great  arterial  trunk  took  its  origin 
chiefly  from  the  right  ventricle,  but  there 
was  a  small  communication  of  its  orifice 
with  the  left  ventricle  also. 

The  child  [when  born]  appeared  well 
nourished,  but  wasted  until  the  time  of  its 
death.  It  took  the  breast  feebly ;  the 
warmth  of  the  body  was  very  sensibly  less 
than  that  of  other  children  of  the  same  age. 
Its  breathing  was  always  short,  but  there 
was  not  any  blueness  of  the  surface.  Death 
was  preceded  by  convulsive  attacks,  and 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  chord,  and  congestion  of  the 
meningeal  vessels  of  the  brain*. 

Dr.  Arrowsmith,  who  translated  the  above 
case,  and  appended  some  interesting  physio- 
logical remarks,  justly  observes  that  it 
appears  to  be  quite  unique.  The  ventricular 
septum  was  in  great  measure  formed,  al- 
though the  ventricular  arterial  trunk  re- 
mained still  undivided  at  its  origin  ;  in  fact, 
nearly  in  its  primitive  state.  It  appears 
probable  that,  in  all  the  cases  where  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  remain  single,  there 
exists,  from  a  very  early  period  of  intra- 
uterine life,  a  certain  amount  of  impediment 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  owing  either 
to  narrowness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  or 
mechanical  obstructions  of  various  other 
kindsf .  The  figure  which  accompanies  this 
case,  in  the  original  paper,  shows  that  here 
the  afferent  vessels  of  the  lungs  were  of 
considerable,  though  apparently  not  of  full, 
size ;  hence,  probably,  the  more  advanced 
formation  of  the  septa. 

The  heart  consisting  either  of  a  single 
auricle  and  ventricle,  or  of  two  auricles 
and  one  ventricle,  the  jmbnonai'y  artery 
and  aorta  arising  by  separate  oriflas 
from  the  ventricle. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  where, 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  remaining  single, 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  found  to  have  be- 
come completely  developed.  The  instance 
already  quoted  from  the  Ephemerides  be- 
longs to  this  class.  The  following  is  a 
nearly  parallel  example  : — 

In  a  case  published  in  Hufeland's  Jour- 
nal!, a  man,  set.  24,  who  from  his  infancy 
had  been  subject  to  violent  beating  of  the 
heart,  suffered  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
from  great  increase  of  palpitation  and  fre- 
quent paroxysms  of  suffocation,  in  which  he 
found  no  relief,  except  by  pressing  the  chest 

*  Zeitsclirift  fur  Physiologic,  B.  iv.  H.  ii. :  and 
London  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xiv.  p.  704. 
t  See  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  G6. 
t  Quoted  in  the  Lancet,  1828-U,  p.  137. 
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strongly  against  some  resisting  body.  An 
incipient  hsemorrhoidal  discharge  seemed,  for 
some  time,  to  mitigate  tiie  symptoms,  but 
subsequently  tiie  results  of  thoracic  obstruc- 
tion became  aggravated,  anasarca  and  ascites 
supervened,  and  death  ensued,  a])parently 
from  suffocation.  The  cavity  of  the  chest 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  several  [lints  of 
bloody  serum.  The  .  pericardium,  to  its 
whole  extent,  adhered  to  the  heart,  the 
cavities  of  which  were  filled  with  black 
blood.  The  septum  ventricidorum  was 
totally  wanting ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it 
could  be  found.  The  origin  of  the  vessels 
was  natural ;  the  apertures  of  the  veins  were 
slightly  enlarged,  and  the  aorta  was  remark- 
ably flaccid.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
existence  of  cyanosis. 

A  child,  set.  eleven  days,  died  apparently 
of  umbilical  phlebitis,  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  Paris.  The  heart  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  were  given 
off  from  the  latter  by  separate  orifices.  The 
child  suffered  from  cough  and  great  dyspnoea, 
but  there  was  no  cyanosis*. 

Tiedemannf  describes  the  heart  of  a  boy, 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  long  suffered 
from  cyanosis.  This  organ  was  found  to 
consist  of  two  auricles,  but  only  one  ven- 
tricle, from  which  the  aorta  and  pulaionary 
artery  sprung. 

ChemineauJ  examined  the  heart  of  a 
foetus  consisting  of  three  cavities ;  the  right 
received  the  vena  cava,  the  left  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  while  from  the  central,  or  ven- 
tricle, the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta 
arose§.  Other  instances  of  this  kind  of 
malformation  have  also  been  recorded. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  probability 
that  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  septa  in 
these  as  in  many  other  cases  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart,  depends,  to  a 
certain  degree,  either  upon  the  narrowness 
of  the  pulmonary  branches,  or  upon  the 
existence  of  some  cause  of  obstruction  either 
in  the  lungs  or  systemic  vessels  ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  more  or  less  imperfection 
of  the  ventricular,  as  well  as  of  the  auricular 
septum,  is  in  these  cases  rendered  an  ar- 
rangement of  almost  absolute  necessity 
during  the  entire  period  of  intra-uterine  life, 
owing  to  a  defect  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
above-described  malformations  appear  to 
be  characterised II  ;  i.  e.  the  absence  of  a 
ductus  arteriosus.  In  either  of  these  kinds 
of  malformation  a  ductus  arteriosus  could 
answer  no  useful  purpose,  but  in  either  the 
closure  of  the  ventricular  septum,  could  it 


*  Ai-cliives  Gen.  de  Mi-d.  Feb.  1843. 

IZoologie,  Part  I.  p.  177. 
Sandifort,  Obs.  Anatom.  Path.  T.  iii. 

C.  i.  p.  38. 

§  As  quoted  in  the  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med. 
II  See  remarks  on  Mr.  Standert's  case. 


possibly  occur,  would  at  once  produce  a 
fatal  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion. It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  al- 
though a  great  degree  of  livor  may  be  pre- 
sent, cyanosis  is  not  an  essential  or  even 
a  usual  concomitant  of  the  above  kiuds  of 
malformation. 

In  cases  of  this  descrii)tion,  as  well  as  in 
th  ose  of  the  two  classes  previously  alluded 
to,  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  purely  one  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  other  forms  which  I 
shall  have  to  describe  are  to  be  considered 
either  as  the  results  of  disease  occurring 
during  intra-uterine  life,  or  as  mal-confor- 
mations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
combined  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
arrest  of  development.  In  many  of  these 
kinds  of  malformation  the  arrangements  of 
parts  have  been  regarded  as  almost  identical 
with  those  which  naturally  exist  in  the  cir- 
culating systems  of  several  of  the  lower 
animals, — such  as  the  ophidians,  fishes,  batra- 
chians,  birds,  and  inferior  mammalia.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  where  the  fault  lies 
merely  in  arrest  of  development,  or  the 
malposition  or  excess  of  parts,  these  analo- 
gies, to  a  limited  extent,  hold  good  ;  but 
most  anatomists  of  the  present  day  will 
agree  with  Otto  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  comparisons  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  drawn  are  fanciful  and  over- 
strained. 

Obliteration  of  the  ascending  pulmonary 
artery,  or  congenital  occlusion  of  its 
orifice. 

The  cases  of  this  class  are,  in  reality, 
instances  of  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  not  of  absence  or  non-develop- 
ment of  the  vesssel.  Careful  examina- 
tion will  generally  show  that  the  ascend- 
ing pulmonary  trunk  has  existed  as  a  sepa- 
rate, if  not  as  a  pervious  canal — whether  in 
some  of  the  cases  it  has  ever  communicated 
with  the  ventricle  must  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Its  obliteration  usually  appears  to  be 
attributable  to  disease  occurring  at  a  very 
early  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  probably 
antecedent  to  the  second  month,  as  shown  by 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  ventricular  septum 
which  is  observed  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cases. 

The  recorded  instances  of  this  remarkable 
species  of  congenital  lesion  are  rather  nume- 
rous ;  and  I  have  myself  had  opportunities, 
within  the  last  two  years,  of  examining 
three  recent  specimens  of  the  kind,  exclu- 
sively of  several  well-marked  examples  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  pathological  col- 
lections of  this  metropolis.  Five  cases  were 
quoted  by  M.  Gintrac,  and  many  others  have 
been  subsequently  observed.  1  find  twenty- 
one  cases  of  this  description  on  record, 
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exclusively  of  the  three  which  I  have  recently 
seen. 

The  pulmonary  artery  has  been  found 
obliterated  in  several  ways.  There  may  be 
discovered  merely  an  indistinct  band  of  con- 
densed cellular  tissue,  or  a  thin  impervious 
cord  extending  upwards  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  vessel,  and  attached  to  a  small  trans- 
verse arterial  canal  which  sends  branches  to 
either  lung ;  or  a  strong  tirm  membrane 
may  be  observed  stretched  completely 
across  the  lower  part  of  a  narrow  channel 


(the  rudiment  of  a  pulmonary  artery) 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  communicating  with  a  branch 
from  the  aorta.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
membrane  may  present  some  slight  traces  of 
a  valvular  structure  (Fig.  a),  and  it  is 
sometimes  dilated  into  a  little  shallow  pouch 
which  projects  downwards  into  the  ventricle. 
Occasionally  the  orifice  appears  suddenly 
constricted,  as  if  a  thread  had  been  drawn 
tightly  around  it  (as  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram, fig.  h).    Perforation  of  the  ventricular 


septum  is  a  usual,  but  not  invariable,  accom- 
paniment of  congenital  obliteration  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice.  Wherever  life  has  been 
prolonged  beyond  a  few  weeks  the  ventricles 
have  communicated.  The  ductus  arteriosus 
is  generally,  but  not  always,  pervious.  The 
ovalian  canal  may  or  may  not  remain  patents 
In  most  of  the  cases  where  life  has  been 
considerably  prolonged,  this  opening  has 
been  found  either  completely  obliterated  or 
greatly  contracted. 

In  the  whole  of  these  cases  the  lungs  re- 
ceive blood  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  aorta,  or  from  arteries  distributed  by  its 
primary  branches.  This  supply  is  furnished 
in  several  modes,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  oblite- 
rated, the  arterial  duct  remaining 
pervious. 

Permanency  of  the  canalis  arteriosus  is  the 
most  frequent  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
means  by  which  the  lungs  are  supplied  with 
blood  in  cases  where  the  orifice  or  ascending 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  congenitally 
imperforate.  The  most  remarkable  instances 
of  this  kind  on  record  are  those  observed  by 
Dr.  W.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  How- 
ship,  Dr.  Mauran,  and  Dr.  Spittal. 

In  Dr.  Hunter's  case,*  the  infant,  which 

*  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  vi.,  p.  291. 


was  born  at  the  eighth  month,  had  cyanosis, 
dyspnoea,  and  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  died  on  the  13th  day  ;  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
converted  into  a  solid  substance  or  cord ; 
but,  except  at  its  beginning,  it  was  everywhere 
pervious,  though  small,  and  the  canalis 
arteriosus  had  supplied  it  with  a  scanty  share 
of  blood.  The  right  ventricle  had  scarcely 
any  cavity  left.  The  foramen  ovale  was  very 
large. 

There  are  two  preparations,  in  the  col- 
lection at  Guy's  Hospital,  which  bear  a 
strong  physiological  resemblance  to  the  heart 
described  by  Dr.  Hunter. 

In  that  marked  1383  (which  is  the  heart 
of  a  foetus  or  very  young  infant),  the  right 
ventricle  is  furnished  with  a  diminutive 
tricuspid  valve,  but  has  become  almost 
obliterated  by  an  extraordinary  concentric 
thickening  of  its  walls.  The  pulmonary 
orifice  is  obliterated,  the  ductus  arteriosus 
open.  The  ventricular  septum  is  entire. 
The  aorta,  which  is  large,  originates  from 
the  left  ventricle. 

The  preparation  1382'"'^,  is  also  the  heart 
of  a  foetus  :  its  pulmonary  orifice  is 
closed.  The  auricles  are  small,  commu- 
nicating freely  with  each  other.  A  vely 
small  chink,  about  a  line  in  length,  repre- 
sents the  right  auriculo-ventricnlar  orifice — 
below  this,  and  rather  to  the  left,  is  a  litUe 
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cavity  (the  right  ventricle),  furnished  with 
the  diminutive  rudiment  of  a  tricusiiid  valve. 
The  right  auricle  communicates  with  tlic 
left  l)y  a  large  foramen  ovale,  guarded  by  a 
remarkably  formed  sigmoid  valve  which 
opens  just  above  the  leftauriculo-ventricular 
orifice.  The  ovalian  valve  must  have  per- 
mitted a  free  passage  of  blood  from  right  to 
left,  but  must  have  been  efficient,  or  nearly 
so,  ia  the  contrary  direction.  The  left 
ventricle,  which  is  capacious,  and  communi- 
cates freely  with  the  left  auricle,  is  partially 
separated  about  its  centre — above  by  a 
membranous  expansion,  and  below  by  a  net- 
work of  pectinated  bands.  A  large  aorta 
arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Above  the  point  of  obliteration,  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  rather  small,  but  it  has 
evidently  received  a  supply  of  blood — it  is 
uncertain  from  what  source,  as  the  arch  and 
its  vessels  have  been  removed.  Just  at  the 
point  where  the  pulmonary  artery  is  divided, 
the  orifice  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  seen 
apparently  partially  closed.  This  heart, 
notwithstanding  its  complicated  form,  is 
essentially  single ;  and,  in  this  respect,  cor- 
responds with  those  in  the  two  cases  already 
detailed. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  whole  of  the 
above  instances,  obliteration  of  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice  occurred  at  a  period  of  intra- 
uterine life,  when  the  communication  be- 
tween the  ventricles  had  been  entirely  or 
nearly  closed  by  the  septum,  under  which 
circumstances  the  right  ventricle,  destitute 
of  an  outlet,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
an  inefficient  cul  de  sac,  became  contracted 
and  almost  impervious.  This  is  the  only 
class  of  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
where — the  pulmonary  orifice  being  congeni- 
tally  imperforate — a  free  communication 
between  the  ventricles  does  not  exist.  This 
condition  of  heart  appears  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  prolonged  duration  of  extra-uterine 
life. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  case  was  published  in  the 
London  Medical  Review.  The  heart  has 
also  been  described  by  Dr.  Farre.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  widely  open.  Some  of 
the  fibres  were  wanting  in  the  ventricular 
septum,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
left  ventricle  had  three  foramina,  giving  it  a 
cribriform  appearance.  In  the  place  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  there  was  an  impervious 
filament  leading  to  a  very  large  ductus 
arteriosus,  which  might  be  traced  from  the 
aorta  into  two  pulmonary  branches.  The 
trunk  was  much  larger  than  an  ordinary 
ductus  arteriosus,  but  smaller  than  a  pul- 
monary artei-y.    The  child  lived  seven  days. 

Two  similar  specimens  are  referred  to 
by  Farre,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Langstaff's 
museum, — one  from  a  still-bom  infant,  the 
other  from  a  child  who  lived  6  months. 
In  this  case  there  was  a  considerable  per- 


foration of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  but 
it  was  nearly  closed  by  the  fibres  which 
almost  filled  up  the  right  ventricle.  The 
same  author  makes  slight  allusion  to  two 
other  specimens. 

A  remarkable  case,  showing  how  com- 
pletely the  development  of  the  ventricular  and 
auricular  septa  may  be  prevented,  when 
occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  occurs  at 
a  very  early  period  of  intra- uterine  life,  is 
related  by  Dr.  J .  Mauran.*  A  female  child, 
iEt.  lOj  months,  of  small  stature  and  exceed- 
ingly emaciated,  suffered  from  frequent  at- 
tacks of  difficult  and  almost  totally  suspended 
respiration,  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
livid  and  purple  appearance  extending  over 
the  whole  surface.  The  heart  was  found  to 
be  single,  having  but  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle,  communicating  by  a  very  large 
and  free  foramen,  guarded  by  a  tricuspid 
valve.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
arose  from  the  common  ventricle,  but  the 
latter  vessel  was  perfectly  impervious  at  its 
origin.  The  ductus  arteriosus  occupied 
nearly  the  usual  position,  and  was  open,  and 
hence  the  pulmonary  artery  received  its  sup- 
ply. The  auricle  was  very  large ;  into  its 
posterior  part  were  inserted  the  two  cavse 
and  the  right  pulmonary  vein  (there  were 
only  two),  the  left  having  an  insertion  ante- 
riorly near  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  parietes  of  the  ventricle  were 
unusually  thick  and  strong. 

Dr.  F.  Ramsbothara  observed  a  very 
similar  condition  of  parts  in  a  child  6 
months  old.  The  heart  was  single,  con- 
sisting of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  ;  it 
was  turned  to  the  right  side,  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus  seemed  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  veins  of 
the  left  lung  terminated  in  the  left  subclavian 
vein — that  of  the  right  lung  passed  through 
the  diaphragm  and  terminated  in  the  vena 
portarum.  There  appeared  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  pulmonary  artery  and  veinf. 

The  following  instances  represent  the  con- 
dition of  parts  which  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  cases  of  this  description,  viz., 
the  partial  division  of  the  heart  by  an  im- 
perfect ventricular  septum — the  aorta  origi- 
nating either  from  the  right  ventricle,  or 
from  a  point  immediately  over  the  septum, 
mid-way  between  the  two  ventricles. 

Dr.  Farre  relates^  the  case  of  a  female 
infant,  set.  4  weeks,  where  the  ventricular 
septum  was  perforated ;  the  aorta  arose  from 


*  Philadelphia  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Physical 
Sciences,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  253. 

t  So  stated  in  the  original  account ;  but,  as  the 
course  of  the  pulmonary  veins  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned, this  allusion  is  obscure:  it  probably  refers 
to  a  rudiment  of  the  fourth  pulmonary  veni, 
only  one  being  described  as  passing  from  the 
right  lung.— Medical  and  Physical  Journ.  vol 
1x1.  p.  5-18. 

%  Pathological  Researches,  p.  27. 
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both  ventricles,  and  was  dilated.  The  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  imperforate  as  far  as  its 
bifurcation,  and  its  branches  received  their 
blood  from  the  aorta,  through  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  were 
larger  than  the  left.  The  child  was  cyanosed. 

Mr.  Howship's  case*  was  that  of  a 
female  child,  let.  5  months,  which  had 
siiftered  from  cyanosis  and  frequent  suf- 
focative attacks.  The  heart  was  found 
much  larger  than  ordinary,  the  right 
ventricle  was  strong,  the  walls  of  the 
left  wasted,  the  left  auricle  exceedingly 
small,  and  almost  incapable  of  transmitting 
blood.  Both  ventricles  communicated  with 
the  aorta,  which,  however,  arose  from  the 
right.  A  rudiment  of  the.  pulmonary  artery 
was  with  difficulty  discovered — it  arose  in 
the  usual  situation  of  that  vessel,  but  it  was 
impervious,  and  had  no  communication  with 
the  ventricle.  It  terminated  below  in  a 
small  ligamentous  cul  de  sac  close  upon  the 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  was  distributed  as  usual  to  the  lungs, 
was  freely  supplied  by  a  pervious  ductus 
arteriosus. 

Dr.  Spittal  f  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
female  child,  born  at  the  full  period,  which 
presented  nothing  anomalous  in  its  external 
appearance,  except  that  the  integuments 
were  observed  to  be  of  a  bluish-purple 
colour,  especially  over  the  extremities.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  varied  in  intensity,  being 
sometimes  darker  than  at  others.  The 
child  took  its  nourishment  freely,  and,  for 
the  first  few  days  of  its  existence,  appeared 
to  be  doing  well.  This  state,  however,  did 
not  continue  ;  the  infant  began  to  refuse  its 
food,  and  became  subject  to  frequent  at- 
tacks of  syncope,  in  one  of  which  it  was  re- 
ported to  have  expired,  having  lived  only 
23  days.  On  examination,  the  heart  was 
found  to  be  nearly  of  the  usual  size.  The 
walls  of  the  right  ventricle  3-1 6ths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  those  of  the  left  l-4th  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  cavity  of  the  former  was 
greatly  larger  than  that  of  the  latter.  The 
tricuspid  and  bicuspid  valves  were  of  their 
natural  structure.  A  slight  deficiency  ex- 
isted in  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles.  Immediately  above  this  the 
aorta  arose ;  it  was  larger  than  ordinary  as 
far  as  the  ductus  arteriosus,  being  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  circumference,  but  beyond  this 
point  the  vessel  was  not  examined.  The 
rudiment  of  the  pulmonary  artery  arose 
from  the  usual  situation  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricle  close  to  the  aorta,  by  a  very  small 
vessel  of  the  usual  structure,  but  capable  of 
admitting  only  a  very  small  probe,  and  quite 


*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  399. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  xlix.  p.  109. 


impervious  at  its  origin.  In  passing  up- 
wards, the  vessel  became  rather  abruptly 
enlarged  in  breadth,  and,  immediately  be- 
yond  the  ductus  arteriosus,  divided  into  its 
right  and  left  pulmonary  branches.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  was  open,  and  admitted  a 
large  probe  freely.  The  auricles  were 
naturally  formed.  The  foramen  ovale  was 
capable  of  admitting  a  goose- quill.  It  is 
stated  that  auscultation  revealed  nothing 
unusual  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Houston  observed  a  good  example  of 
this  kind  of  malformation  in  a  male  child 
which  died  at  the  age  of  18  months.  It  was 
cyanosed  from  birth,  and  about  the  sixth 
month,  when  teething  began,  it  had  several 
convulsive  struggles,  one  of  which  termi- 
nated in  total  insensibility  and  apparent 
death  ;  it  was  recovered,  however,  by  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs,  &c.  It  finally  expired 
in  a  convulsive  struggle.  The  vense  cavse 
and  their  leading  branches  were  unusually 
dilated ;  the  heart  larger  and  firmer  than 
natural ;  the  right  auricle  double  the  ordi- 
nary capacity  and  thickness  ;  the  foramen 
ovale  round  and  wide.  The  right  ventricle 
was  larger  than  the  left.  The  tricuspid 
valve  was  perfect.  The  ventricle  had  no 
communication  with  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
the  passage  from  it  into  that  vessel  was 
totally  blocked  up.  The  left  auricle  was 
small  and  empty  ;  the  left  ventricle  exhi- 
bited nothing  singular  in  its  size  or  struc- 
ture, but  communicated  with  the  right  by  a 
large  round  opening  in  the  ventricular  sep- 
tum. The  aorta  at  its  origin  was  much  di- 
lated ;  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  large  and 
pervious,  and  served  as  a  trunk  to  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
pulmonary  artery,  though  inconsiderable, 
was  pervious  down  to  its  point  of  attach- 
ment at  the  ventricle.* 

There  are  two  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
malformation  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital. 

That  numbered  1379  is  evidently  the 
heart  of  a  very  young  infant.  The  aorta 
arises  from  both  ventricles.  The  pulmonary 
artery  is  quite  closed  at  its  origin.  This 
artery  communicates  above  with  the  aorta 
by  the  pervious  canalis  arteriosus.  There 
is  an  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ventricular  septum. 

The  preparation  marked  1380^°  is  also 
from  a  young  infant.  A  large  aorta  springs 
from  both  ventricles  above  the  wide  aperture 
in  the  ventricular  septum.  The  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  quite  obliterated. 
There  is  a  small  opening  in  the  auricular 
septum.  The  arterial  duct  is  pervious. 
The  right  ventricle  is  not  very  powerful, 
but  is  stronger  than  the  left.  The  right 
auricle  greatly  dilated  ;  the  left  very  small. 


*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  234. 
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Pulmonary  artery  closed,  or  obliterated. 

Lungs  supplied  by  the  ductus  arteriosus 

and  bronchial  arteries,  or  by  enlarged 

bronchial  arteries  only. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  latter  kind  of  malformation.  In  the 
heart  of  a  girl,  letat.  IG  years,  presented  to 
the  Hunterian  Society  by  Dr.  F.  Rarasbo- 
tham,  there  was  no  pulmonary  artery  .•  its 
deficiency  appeared  to  be  supplied  by  the 
bronchial  arteries  ;  the  aorta,  sjjringing  from 
a  point  between  the  two  ventricles,  ran  on 
the  right  side  of  the  trachea.  There  were 
two  right  bronchial  arteries,  and  one  left,  all 
enlarged.  The  girl  died  of  tubercular 
phthisis.    The  face  had  been  very  livid*. 

A  remarkable  case  of  the  former  de- 
scription occurred  within  my  own  obser- 
vation, in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Babington's,  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  October,  1844.  The 
subject  of  this  malformation  was  an  old- 
fashioned  looking  boy,  setat.  10  years,  born 
at  the  full  period.  His  mother  stated  that 
she  had  suflered  great  mental  disturbance 
during  gestation.  His  intellect  was  pre- 
cocious ;  he  was  always  considerably  cya- 
nosed.  An  intense  cardiac  bruit  was  audible 
between  the  shoulders.  Death  resulted 
ft'om  an  acute  attack  of  thoracic  inflamma- 
tion. On  inspection,  some  bloody  fluid, 
containing  thin  shreds  of  fibrine,  was  found 
in  the  pericardium.  The  volume  of  the 
heart  was  large  ;  its  muscular  parietes  were 
dense  and  strong.  The  right  auriculo- 
vcntricular  orifice  was  considerably  nar- 
rowed, the  tricuspid  valve  ill-formed,  and 
impei'fect.  Both  ventricles  were  of  full 
size  ;  the  right  was  rather  rounded  in  form, 
with  strong  muscular  parietes  :  the  walls  of 
the  left  were  equally  powerful.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ventricular  septum '^d^s  deficient, 
leaving  an  oblique,  but  free,  interventricular 
opening,  capable  of  admitting  the  first  joint 
of  the  forefinger.  This  opening  was  formed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  anterior  curtain 
of  the  mitral  valve  on  the  left  side  formed 
the  base  of  the  left  aortic  sigmoid  valve  on 
the  right.  The  aorta,  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  about  as  large  as  it  usually  is  in  a 
person  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  arose 
from  the  right  ventricle  in  the  usual  situa- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  sirtery,  giving  off  two 
coronary  arteries  behind  the  sygmoids,  and 
distributing  the  vessels  of  the  arch  in  the 
usual  manner.  No  distinct  traces  of  a 
pulmonary  orifice  were  observable ;  but, 
in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the 
ascending  pulmonary  trunk,  my  friend 
Dr.  Gull,  who  examined  the  parts  with 
great  caref,  found  a  thin  impervious 
cord   (a)  passing  upwards  to  a  vascular 

*  Med.  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  548. 

t  And  to  whose  suggestions  I  am  much  in- 
debted for  several  ot  the  details  of  the  dia- 
gram. 


canal,  (c,  c,)  transversely  placed,  which  was 
evidently  the  upper  part  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  consisting  of  its  right  and  left 
branches,  passing  to  the  lungs,  and  a 
portion  of  its  ascending  trunk  (fZ),  which, 
however,  terminated  below  in  a  cul-de-sac. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  left  branch  (4),  was 
completely  filled  with  a  dense  coagulum  of 
some  standing.  At  a  short  distance  below 
the  termination  of  its  arch,  the  aorta  gave 
off"  from  its  under  part  a  large  pervious 
arterial  duct  (e),  which  passed  to  the  right 
lung,  dividing  into  two  branches  just  before 
it  reached  the  bronchus ;  one,  (perhaps 
both)  of  these  branches  communicated  very 
freely  with  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  at  (j).  A  very  slender  and  long 
vessel  {g),  scarcely  more  than  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  bristle,  was  also  distributed  from 
the  arterial  duct  to  the  left  lung.  About 
half  an  inch  below  the  duct  two  large  vessels 
{hh),  evidently  bronchial  arteries,  greatly 
developed,  passed  upwards,  one  from  either 
side  of  the  aorta  to  the  right  and  left  lung. 
That  on  the  left  side  appeared  to  have 
become  narrowed  in  the  middle  ;  on  the 
right  very  free  communications  may  be 
observed  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  bronchial,  as  represented  at  (i). 


A,  Commencement  of  the  transverse  part  of 
the  aortic  arch,  the  heart  and  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch  having  been  removed. 

B,  Descending  thoracic  aorta, 
c,  c.  Lungs. 

D,  D,  D,  Vessels  of  the  arch. 

The  above  figure  is  merely  a  diagram, 
and  by  no  means  fully  represents  the  ex- 
tensive communications  which  existed  be- 
tween the  large  arterial  branches  at  their 
entrance  to  the  lungs. 
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The  narrowing  of  the  bronchial  artery  and 
of  the  branch  from  the  duct  dn  the  left  side 
must  have  greatly  diminished  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  left  lung  ;  but,  while  the  left 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  remained 
pervious,  that  lung  must  have  been  freely 
supplied  from  the  right,  as  may  be  at  once 
seen  on  referring  to  the  diagram. 

The  mitral  valve  was  in  an  extremely 
diseased  state ;  its  orifice  was  somewhat 
narrowed,  and  the  whole  of  the  chordee 
tendinese  of  itsanteriorcurtain  were  ruptured, 
their  extremities  being  loaded  with  fibrinous 
deposits.  Both  auricles  were  large.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  closed;  but,  below  it, 
there  was  a  narrow  circular  opening  through 
which  a  common  director  could  be  passed 
from  either  auricle,  although  it  was  furnished 
with  a  little  imperfect  valve.  The  left 
auricle  presented  a  line  of  rough,  granulated, 
fibrinous  deposit,  just  above  the  origin  of 
the  posterior  mitral  curtain ;  an  appearance 
frequently  observed  where  there  is  disease 
of  the  left  auriculo-veutricular  orifice.  The 
lungs  were  large,  and  extensively  emphyse- 
matous on  the  surface ;  they  contained 
several  extensive  recent  apoplectic  effusions. 
The  liver  was  extremely  congested,  and  bore 
traces  of  having  suffered  engorgement  on 
previous  occasions.  The  spleen  was  large 
and  fleshy ;  its  tunic  very  opaque.  The 
kidneys  were  much  congested,  and  starred 
with  minute  spots  of  ecchymosis,  as  were 
also  the  mucous  linings  of  their  pelves. 

The  heart  and  aorta  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The  former  is 
numbered  138325. 

It  is  probable  that  the  life  of  this  child 
would  have  been  considerably  prolonged  had 
not  extensive  lesion  of  the  mitral  valve  been 
superadded  to  the  malformation  from  which 
he  suffered.  The  lungs  were  more  freely 
supplied  with  blood  than  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  and  that  the  pulmonary  circulation 
had  remained  tolerably  unimpeded  until 
shortly  before  the  date  of  the  fatal  attack  is 
evidenced  by  the  capacity  and  strength  of 
the  left  ventricle,  which  is  usually  found 
small  and  weak  in  cases  where  arterial  blood 
is  scantily  returned  from  the  lungs.  An 
attack  of  thoracic  inflammation,  in  itself 
of  rather  a  severe  kind,  became  fatally 
aggravated  by  the  obstruction  offered  by  the 
diseased  mitral,  which  also  appears  to  have 
determined  the  occurrence  of  the  pulmonary 
apoplexy  and  the  great  engorgement  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

The  formation  of  a  clot  within  the  left 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  most  likely 
tended  to  hasten  the  fatal  event,  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  left  lung  from  the  arterial 
duct  and  left  bronchial  artery  being  ex- 
tremely scanty.  The  formation  of  a 
coagulum  ia  the  artery  was  in  all  proba- 


bility attendant  upon  the  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, which  was  very  extensive  in  this 
lung.  The  cardiac  bruit  heard  between  the 
shoulders  was  doubtless  produced  by  the 
mitral  lesions. 

The  jmlmonary  circulation  supplied  hij 
supernumerarij  arteries  from  the  aorta  or 
its  branches. 

Otto  and  Andral  state  that  the  pulmonary 
arteries  are  sometimes  given  off  from  the 
subclavian.* 

Although  the  preparation  of  the  parts 
which  were  removed  in  the  following 
case  is  imperfect,  and  it  was  not  posi- 
tively ascertained  in  what  manner  the  pul- 
monary vessels  received  their  supply,  I 
think  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  blood  was  conveyed  to  these  arteries  by 
a  branch  from  one  of  the  large  vessels  of 
the  arch,  and,  most  probably,  from  the  left 
subclavian.  In  May  last,  Dr.  Thomas 
Chambers  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
West  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
the  heart  of  a  boy  between  9  and  10 
years  of  age,  who  had  laboured  from  his 
birth  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  morbus 
caeruleus,  had  several  times  suffered  from 
haemoptysis,  and  died  rather  suddenly  with 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  obstruction.  Upon 
examination  after  death,  the  lungs  were 
found  extremely  congested,  and  nearly  airless 
throughout.  The  whole  of  the  pericardial 
surfaces  were  inseparably  united  by  old  ad- 
hesions. By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Chambers 
and  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  carefully  examining  the  heart. 
The  right  auricle  was  rather  unusually  large, 
the  left  (which  received  five  pulmonary 
veins)  was  singularly  small.  I  could  not 
discover  any  opening  in  the  auricular  sep- 
tum. The  right  ventricle  was  remarkably 
capacious  and  strong,  and  communicated 
with  the  left  (which  was  unusually  small), 
by  an  aperture  in  the  septum  large  enough 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  little  finger. 
The  aorta  arose  from  the  right  ventricle  ; 
it  was  large  and  strong,  gave  off  the  two 
coronary  arteries  in  the  usual  situation,  and 
was  complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  (which  was  attached  to  the  as- 
cending portion  of  the  aorta  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  its  origin)  was  perfectly 
closed.  A  small  depression  was  visible  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  to  the 
left  of  the  aortic  orifice ; — this  hollow  was 
evidently  the  rudiment  of  the  ventriculo- 
pulmonary  opening,  but  it  was  completely 

*  Otto  quotes  instances  where  this  was  ob- 
served in  the  lower  mammalia.  Legallois 
noticed  it  in  a  rabbit.  Otto  also  saw,  in  a 
double  monster,  an  artery  from  the  innomitiata 
trunk  pass  to  an  accessory  lung,  (Sell.  Beob. 
Part  I.  p.  16.  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  other  in- 
stances of  this  kind). 
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occluded  by  a  dense  TOcrabrane  of  fibrous 
structure.  Immediately  above  this  partition 
a  narrow  passage  (the  ascending  portion  of 
the  pulmonary  artery)  extended  upwards  to 
tlie  back  of  the  aorta,  where  it  divided 
into  two  branches  ;  one  of  these  appears  to 
have  passed  to  the  right  lung,  and  the  other 
is  again  subdivided  into  two.  I  believe  that 
the  lower  of  these  went  to  the  left  lung, 
and  that  the  upper  received  blood  from  some 
aortic  branch.  The  arterial  ligament  passed 
directly  from  the  upper  and  inferior  part  of 
the  ascending  aorta  to  the  point  of  diver- 
gence of  the  two  main  pulmonary  branches. 
In  the  portion  of  the  aorta  which  remained, 
there  were  not  any  vessels  which  could  have 
conveyed  blood  to  this  rudimentary  pul- 
monary artery,  but  this  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  supplied  by  branches  aris- 
ing either  from  some  of  the  large  vessels  of 
the  arch,  or  from  some  part  of  the  descend- 
ing thoracic  aorta.  That  the  supply  was  re- 
ceived from  the  latter  source  is  rendered 
extremely  improbable  by  the  fact  that,  im- 
mediately distal  to  the  left  subclavian  artery, 
the  tissues  of  the  aorta  were  considerably 
thinner  and  weaker  than  they  were  a  short 
distance  above  this  point,  rendering  it  pro- 
bable that  a  somewhat  diminished  current  of 
blood  passed  through  the  descending  part  of 
the  main  artery.  Two  or  three  of  the  ori- 
fices of  the  superior  aortic  intercostal  arte- 
ries were  left  attached  to  the  vessel,  (which 
had  been  divided  obliquely  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian)  : 
these  were  of  the  natural  size :  hence  the 
further  improbability  that  the  pulmonary 
artery  received  any  supply  from  the  aorta 
below  its  arch.  The  origins  of  the  brachio- 
cephalic and  left  carotid  arteries  appeared  of 
the  ordinary  dimensions,  and  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  capable  of  admitting  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  blood.  The  left  sub- 
clavian had  been  severed,  and  therefore  it 
was  impossible  to  judge  of  either  its  dimen- 
sions or  its  course,  but  the  obliterated  state 
of  the  arterial  duct,  the  undilated  condition 
of  the  bracbio-cephalic,  left  carotid,  and  in- 
tercostal arteries,  and  the  thinness  of  the 
coats  of  the  descending  aorta,  appear  to 
render  it  a  perfectly  fair  conjecture  that  the 
pulmonary  artery  could  not  have  received 
its  supply  of  blood  from  any  other  source 
than  the  left  subclavian. 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  attach  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
supplied  with  blood  in  this  remarkable  case, 
its  detail  affords  one  or  two  extremely  in- 
teresting facts — as  shewing  for  how  long  a 
time  an  individual  may  survive,  although 
suffering  from  so  extreme  a  malformation, 
and  as  proving  that  the  natural  closure  both 
of  the  arterial  duct  and  the  ovalian  foramen 
may  be  effected,  even  in  a  case  where  there 


is  complete  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary 
ostium.  The  heart  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

The  following  case,  by  M.  Bigger,* 
affords  a  rare  example  of  absence  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  lungs  being  supplied 
by  a  supernumerary  vessel  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  An  infant  which,  from  the  fifth 
day  after  birth,  had  been  affected  with  cya- 
nosis, died  at  the  age  of  5i  months,  of  con- 
vulsions and  dyspnoea.  The  left  ventricle 
and  auricle  of  the  heart  were  found  to  be 
much  smaller  than  the  right.  The  foramen 
ovale  was  still  patent.  The  pulmonary 
veins  were  much  contracted,  but  no  traces 
of  the  [true  ?]  jmlmonartj  arteries  could 
be  detected.  The  aorta  arose  from  the 
septum  of  the  two  ventricles,  and  commu- 
nicated with  both.  A  considerable  arterial 
branch,  about  the  size  of  the  arteria  in- 
nominata,  was  given  off  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  was  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

In  January  1842,  Mr.  G.  Smith  de- 
tailed, at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
the  case  of  an  infant  which  attracted  atten- 
tion soon  after  its  birth  by  the  dark  colour 
of  its  skin.  It,  however,  went  on  pretty 
well,  and  appeared  in  good  health,  except 
that  it  was  subject  to  attacks  of  crying,  with 
shortness  of  breath,  at  which  time  the  blue- 
ness  of  the  surface  was  very  much  increased. 
It  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  eight  months. 
The  body  was  plump  and  fat.  The  heart 
was  large,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
were  of  great  extent,  and  composed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  organ  ;  the  right  ven- 
tricle was  more  muscular  than  natural,  and 
the  left  had  the  small  proportions  proper  to 
the  right.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  want- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  what  appeared  to 
be  the  small  rudiment  of  one  going  in  a 
direction  towards  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
aorta,  which  was  very  large,  arose  from  both 
ventricles,  the  ventricular  septum  being  in- 
complete. The  vessels  branched  off  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  as  usual ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  was  an  artery  about  the 
size  of  the  subclavian  arising  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  arch.  This  shortly  divided 
into  two  branches,  which  were  distributed 
one  to  each  lung.  There  were  three  or  four 
small  pulmonary  veins,  which  passed  to  the 
left  auricle.  The  foramen  ovale  was  open 
suflficiently  to  admit  a  goose-quill  in  an 
oblique  direction. f 

As  the  precise  spot  from  which  the  super- 
numerary branch  arose  in  the  two  cases  just 
quoted  is  not  mentioned,  and  as  no  re- 
ference to  the  arterial  duct  is  made  in  either, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  whether  the 


*  Woclienschrift  fur  die  Gesammte  Heil- 
kunde,  1839,  No.  36 ;  and  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  Iv.  p.  25. 

t  Uucct,  Jan.  15tli,  1842. 
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lungs  were,  in  reality,  supplied  by  an  acces- 
sory vessel  formed  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  an  enlarged  bronchial  artery,  or  by 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  which,  owing  to  the 
complete  obliteration  of  the  ascending  pul- 
monary trunk,  wovild  have  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  arising  as  a  distinct  branch  from 
the  aorta.  The  latter  is  most  probably  the 
true  explanation.  At  all  events,  these  cases 
bear  the  closest  physiological  relation  to 
those  which  have  been  previously  quoted. 

A  few  other  cases  of  obliteration  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  have  been  recorded,  but 
these  are  rendered  imperfect  in  their  details 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  the  lungs  received  their  supply 
of  blood  was  not  ascertained,  the  aorta  hav- 
ing been  cut  through  a  short  distance  above 
its  origin.  I  have  recently  seen  an  instance 
of  this  kind  ;  but,  as  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  in  whose  practice  it  occurred 
intends  to  publish  the  case,  I  shall  make  no 
further  allusion  to  it  at  present. 

Dr.  Shearman,  of  Rotherham,*  details 
the  case  of  a  delicate  female  child,  setat. 
8  years,  who  suffered  from  slight  cough, 
heemoptysis,  and  some  lividity  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes.  The  chest  was  well 
formed,  except  that  the  left  side  was  more 
prominent  than  the  right.  ' '  There  was  a 
flat  sound  over  a  much  greater  extent  than 
natural  in  the  cardiac  region  ;  on  a  level 
with  the  superior  margin  of  the  third  rib 
on  the  sternum,  a  loud  bellows  sound  with 
the  first  or  systolic  beat  of  the  heart,  which 
was  heard  louder  under  the  right  clavicle, 
and  not  under  the  left ;  another  loud  rasp- 
ing bellows  sound  at  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
with  the  first  beat,  which  decreased  in  in- 
tensity as  you  left  that  spot ;  and  another 
systolic  bellows  sound  at  the  apex,  more 
feeble  than  the  others,  which  decreased  in 
intensity  higher  up  the  ventricle.  There 
was  a  slightly  perceptible  purring  tremor 
over  the  apex,  and  very  great  jugular  pulsa- 
tion in  the  neck."  Every  three  or  four  weeks 
she  was  seized  with  hoemoptysis  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
cyanosis  ;  during  the  intervals  she  had  very 
little  if  any  cough,  but  she  was  not  capable 
of  taking  any  exercise  without  producing 
very  rapid  respiration  and  a  violet  colour  of 
the  skin,  on  which  occasions  the  jugular 
pulsation  was  very  great.  She  died  of  hae- 
moptysis about  nineteen  months  after  she 
was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Shearman. 

Both  lungs  were  found  very  full  of  grey 
tubercle.  The  heart,  with  its  pericardium 
attached,  weighed  ten  ounces.  The  right 
ventricle  was  considered  by  Dr.  S.  to  be  on 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  constituted  the  apex,  instead  of 

*  Provincial  "^fcd.  and  Surir.  Juurnal,  July 
30th,  18J5.  ' 


the  left.  The  auricle  connected  with  the 
tricuspid  valve  was  very  large,  and  had  two 
large  venous  openings  ;  the  other,  connected 
with  the  mitral  valve,  was  very  small  and 
thin,  and  only  one  very  minute  orifice*  could 
be  found.  The  foramen  ovale  was  open. 
The  ventricles  communicated  by  an  aperture 
in  the  septum,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
little  finger,  just  at  the  root  of  the  aorta. 
The  ])ulmonary  artery,  like  a  very  small 
vein,  opened  into  that  ventricle  which  was 
divided  from  the  auricle  by  the  tricusi)id 
valve.  The  semilunar  valves  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  were  quite  rudimentary,  and 
the  author  appears  to  think  that  the  lungs 
did  net  receive  blood  by  that  route.  As  the 
upper  part  of  the  aorta  was  not  preserved, 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  was  carried  on  could  not 
be  ascertained. 

Lediberderf  (quoted  by  Hasse)  found  the 
pulmonary  artery  closed  by  a  transverse 
membranous  expansion  without  any  aper- 
ture whatever.  I  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  original  narrative. 

Mr.  FearnJ,  of  Derby,  relates  the  case  of 
an  infant  which  had  been  affected  from  the 
time  of  its  birth  with  considerable  difficulty 
of  breathing,  drowsiness,  and  lividity  of  the 
surface.  It  died  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
week.  The  aorta  was  nearly  twice  its  ordi- 
nary calibre.  The  pulmonary  artery  was 
much  smaller  than  natural ;  it  did  not  cross 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  but  ran  along  its  right 
side,  giving  off  its  branches  to  the  lungs  in 
the  normal  way.  It  contained  some  fluid 
blood,  and  its  communication  with  the  ven- 
tricle was  cut  off  by  a  thin  membrane 
stretching  across  its  commencement.  The 
upper  part  of  the  septum  ventriculoruin  was 
deficient.  The  foramen  ovate  was  open,  and 
as  large  as  in  the  foetal  state.  The  riglit 
auriculo -ventricular  opening  would  scarcely 
admit  the  passage  of  a  probe.  The  left 
auriculo-ventricular  opening  was  natural. 
The  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed.  This 
interesting  case  appears  to  have  been  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  observed 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Chambers.  Unfortunately 
no  clue  is  afforded  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  supplied  with  blood — 
whether  from  dilated  bronchial  vessels,  or 
supernumerary  branches  from  the  arch  or 
elsewhere. 

M.  Gintrac  cites§  the  instance  (observed 
by  M.  Lordat)  of  a  child,  six  weeks  old, 

*  In  a  subsequent  communication  Dr.  Shear 
man  mentions  "  that  tlie  very  small  orifice,  like 
a  inmute  veni,  connected  with  the  small  auricle, 
had,  he  feels  convinced,  never  been  used  as  a 
pulmonary  vein." 

t  lJullctin  (Ic  la  See.  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  68. 

X  Lancet,  Nov.  23,  isrn,  p.  .■ii2.  . 

§  Observations  ct  Reclicrclies  sur  la  Cvaiiusc, 
on  Alahulie  Bleu,  par  K.  Uinlnvc,  fll.D.  p.aUL 
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which,  while  tranquil,  ])erformed  its  func- 
tions naturally,  there  being  merely  a  bluish 
appearance  of  the  upper  eyelids  ;  but  when 
it  cried,  or  was  otherwise  excited,  the  surface 
of  the  body  became  blue.  It  died  in  a 
paroxysm.  The  heart  was  small,  and  nearly 
of  a  spherical  shape  ;  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  were  extremely  thickened,  its 
cavity  was  exceedingly  small ;  the  size  of  the 
right  auriculo  -  ventricular  orifice  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  ventricle.  The 
auricles  were  well  shaped,  and  the  foramen 
ovale  was  large.  Tlie pulmonary  artery  was 
very  small,  and  entirely  obliterated  at  its 
commencement.  The  manner  in  which  the 
lungs  were  supplied  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  observed.  The  case  was  probably,  in 
most  respects,  similar  to  that  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
already  quoted. 

In  the  whole  of  the  recorded  instances  of 
congenital  obliteration  of  the  ascending  pul- 
monary artery,  where  the  symptoms  have 
been  described,  there  were,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  cyanosis  and  other  signs  of  pul- 
monary obstruction.  In  the  three  cases 
which  have  occurred  recently  in  some  mea- 
sure within  my  own  observation,  life  vras,  I 
believe,  more  prolonged  than  in  any  other 
recorded  instances,  with  the  exception  of 
that  by  Dr.  Ramsbotham.  In  these  three 
cases  there  was  anatomical  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
circulated  through  the  lungs.  In  two  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart  were  equal  in  ca- 
pacity to  the  right.  In  Dr.  Thomas  Cham- 
bers's case  they  were  much  smaller, 
but  not  extremely  contracted.  In  nearly  all 
the  other  examples  which  I  have  cited  there 
were  evidences  of  a  very  greatly  impeded 
pulmonary  circulation.  This  obstruction  is 
evidently  due  less  to  the  indirectness  of  the 
course  by  which  the  blood  reaches  the  lungs, 
than  to  the  unnatural  narrowness  of  the  pulm  o- 
nary  vessels,  which,  although  greatly  varying 
in  dimensions  in  different  individuals,  are 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  equal  in  capacity  to  the 
pulmonary  bi'anches  of  a  well-formed  organ. 
In  all  such  cases  the  occurrence  of  slight 
pulmonary  disease  may  at  once  determine 
the  fatal  issue  ;  but  it  is  certain  that — other 
things  being  equal — the  duration  of  life  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  forms  of  congenital 
heart  disease,  depends  mainly  upon  the  de- 
gree of  freedom  with  which  the  blood  gains 
access  to,  or  returns  from,  the  lungs. 

To  render  this  part  of  the  subject  com- 
plete, it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  few 
observations  to  the 

Offices  of  the  Bronchial  Arteries  in  health 
and  disease. 
The  physiological  properties  of  these  ves- 
sels are  exceedingly  curious,  and  appear, 
even  in  the  present  day,  to  be  in  great  mea- 
sure overlooked  by  anatomical  writers.  It 


has  generally  been  considered  that  the  bron- 
chial arteries  are  merely  intended  to  convey 
nutrient  material  to  the  pulmonary  tissues, 
and  to  sup|)ly  the  external  and  internal 
secreting  surfaces,  and  the  glandular  appa- 
ratus, of  the  lungs :  and,  although  cases 
have  been  alluded  to  by  authors  in  which 
these  vessels  were  absent*,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  their  duties  may  be  almost  exclu- 
sively of  this  nature.  Still,  the  capillary 
anastomoses  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with 
the  bronchials,  as  described  by  Ruysch, 
Petsche,  Haller,  and  Reisseisen,  are  so  free, 
and  the  blood  contained  in  the  extreme  pul- 
monary branches  is  so  well  fitted  for  all  the 
purposes  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
true  pulmonary  vascular  system  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  maintain  the  organic 
integrity  of  the  parenchyma  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  bronchial 
arteries  have  been  superadded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  certain  additional  and 
peculiar  functions.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  these  vessels  are  designed  to 
fulfil  another  very  curious  and  perhaps  very 
important  office  ;  they  appear  to  be  almost 
equally  calculated  either  to  supply  the  pul- 
monary artery,  where  the  entrance  of  blood 
to  that  vessel  is  mechanically  impeded,  or  to 
afford,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  means  of  exit  to 
its  branches,  when  the  passage  of  its  con- 
tents through  the  veins  is  rendered  difficult 
by  extreme  pulmonary  or  cardiac  obstruc- 
tionf  :  thus  affording  a  physiological  parallel 


*  That  the  bronchial  arteries  may  be  totally 
absent,  and  their  functions  be  efficiently  supplied 
by  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  an  opinion  fully 
in  accordance  with  my  own  views;  still,  in  such 
cases  as  those  related  by  Wilson  and  others,  where 
no  bronchial  arteries  can  be  discovered  in  their 
usual  situation,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  to  decide 
that  these  vessels  are  certainly  wantin":.  There 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  bronchials  may 
be  supplied  by  anastomoses  with  other  branches 
in  their  vicinity ;  and,  as  will  be  presently  shewn, 
so  many  modes  in  which  additional  vessels  may 
be  given  off  to  compensate  for  defect  either  in 
the  bronchial  or  pulmonary  system,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prove  the  total  absence  of 
the  latter  vessels  in  any  given  case,  unless  the 
whole  of  the  arteries  of  the  chest,  neck,  and 
abdomen,  have  been  minutely  examined.  Seve- 
ral instances  of  abnormal  distribution  of  the 
bronchials  have  been  recorded.  Christopher 
Fichel  (Haller,  Disputat.  Anatom.  vol.  iii.  p.  6) 
saw  a  common  bronchial  artery  given  off  from 
the  subclavian  distal  to  the  origin  of  the  mam- 
mary ;  and  Ruysch  stales  that  he  very  frequently 
met  with  this  arrangement.  Tlie  latter  autlio- 
rity  also  describes  that  the  termination  of  the 
upper  intercostal  artery  may  pass  to  the  lung-s. 
Cruveilhier  has  seen  a  bronchial  artery  given  off 
by  the  inferior  thyroid,  and  various  otherarrange- 
ments  of  these  vessels  have  been  observed. 

t  Reisseisen  always  found  that  injection  was 
conveyed  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the 
bronchials  with  greater  facility  than  from  the 
bronchials  into  the  pulmonary  ai-tery.  He  also 
observed  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  bron- 
chial arteries  end  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 
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to  the  duties  performed  by  tbe  external  epi- 
gastric and  external  thoracic  veins,  and 
the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric  arteries, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are 
merely  engaged  in  conveying  blood  to  and 
from  the  integumentary  and  muscular  struc- 
tures in  their  vicinity,  but  which  are  also 
subsidiary  to  the  cavoe  and  the  aorta  :  com- 
municating with  the  great  venous  and  arterial 
trunks  by  free  though  indirect  anastomoses, 
they  are  capable  of  undergoing  extraordinary 
dilatation  whenever  those  important  vessels 
become  obstructed,  of  conveying  large  quan- 
tities of  blood  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  their  ordinary  current,  and,  in  short,  of 
almost  entirely  assuming  the  important 
functions  of  the  main  systemic  vessels. 
Hence  we  have  seen  that  where  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  congenitally  occluded,  the 
bronchials,  extremely  dilated,  may,  in  great 
measure,  fulfil  its  office  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  aorta  is  congenitally  oblite- 
rated at  the  lower  part  of  its  arch,  the 
bronchials,  and  upper  intercostal  arteries, 
into  which  they  frequently  open,  are  found 
remarkably  dilated,  having  evidently  taken 
an  important  share  in  conveying  blood  to 
that  portion  of  the  aorta  which  is  distal  to 
the  stricture.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that, 
where  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
or  aorta  occurs  late  in  life,  functions  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  fully  assumed  by  the  slen- 
derly developed  bronchials.  Still,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  even  at  the  adult  period,  the 
supplementary  action  of  these  arteries  is 
occasionally,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  called 
into  play ;  and  it  appears  highly  probable 
that,  in  many  cases  of  great  and  long- 
continued  pulmonary  obstruction,  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  over-distended  pulmonary 
arcery  by  its  anastomosing  vessels  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable. 

With  regard  to  the  general  pathological 
relations  of  the  bronchial  vessels  little  is 
known  ;  and  the  subject  is  one  which  pro- 
mises to  afford  an  interesting  field  for  dili- 
gent inquiry,  especially  as  regards  the  con- 
ditions of  these  vessels  in  various  forms  of 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases. 

It  has  been  argued  that  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  occasionally  produces  pul- 
monary apoplexy  by  the  violence  with  which 
the  blood  is  impelled  through  the  bronchial 
arteries  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  physically 
impossible :  and,  in  such  cases,  the  rupture 
of  the  vessels  within  the  lung  is  probably 
due  to  very  different  causes  :  I  have,  how- 
ever, occasionally  been  inclined  to  attribute 
the  determination  of  pulmonary  congestion, 
apoplexy,  and  oedema,  to  an  obstructed  con- 
dition of  the  bronchial  orifices  consequent 
upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  internal  tissues 
of  the  aorta.  The  smallness  of  the  vessels 
however,  renders  it  difficult  to  bring  this  to 
absolute  proof  without  injecting  the  parts 


in  situ,  which  can  rarely  be  done.  Still  I 
think  that  this  suggestion  deserves  investiga- 
tion, as  it  is  evident  that  any  cause  which 
tends  to  promote  congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  must  be  greatly  aggravated 
where  tlie  vessels  which  anastomose  with 
the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  arc  in  an 
obstructed  condition*. 

In  the  following  case,  which  I  saw  in  June 
last,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  great 
extent  of  the  pulmonary  inflammation,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  involved  the  whole 
of  both  lungs,  was  to  a  certain,  though  pro- 
bably to  a  minor,  degree,  owing  to  the  lesion 
in  question. 

A.  man  between  30  and  40  years  of  age, 
who  appeared  to  have  been  previously  the 
subject  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs, 
died,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  of  suppu- 
rating  pneumonia,  involving  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  in  some  parts 
assuming  almost  the  characters  of  gangrene. 
There  was  an  aneurism  of  the  descending 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  had  obliterated 
the  left  subclavian  artery  ;  and,  below  this, 
the  sub-epithelial  tissue  of  the  vessel  was 
greatly  thickened,  and  otherwise  diseased. 
The  orifice  of  the  principal  bronchial  artery 
was  almost  obliterated,  scarcely  admitting 
a  bristle  ;  externally  to  the  aorta,  this  vessel 
was  unusually  wide. 

In  a  case  of  remarkable  obstructive  dis- 
ease of  the  aortic  valves  related  by  M. 
Fenema,  and  quoted  by  Professor  Tiedemann, 
it  is  mentioned,  that  "  the  first  intercostal 
arteries  were  narrowed  and  contracted,  and 
then  unusually  dilated.  The  patient — a 
soldier,  set.  43 — had  suffered  from  asthma, 
and  symptoms  of  great  oppression  in  the 
chest." 

Otto  mentions  that  we  sometimes  find  these 
arteries  very  much  enlarged  in  persons 
affected  with  cyanosis.  He  has  seen  this 
once.  Tiedemannf  and  others  have  made 
the  same  observation.  Otto  also  refers  to  a 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  bronchial  arteryj — 
a  very  rare  lesion — but  an  evidence  of  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  through  those 
vessels. 

CONGENITAL  NARROWING  OF  THE  PULMO- 
NARY ORIFICE. J 

The  great  frequency  of  disease  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice  occurring  during  intra-uterine 

*  In  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion,  where  the 
aortic  orifices  of  tlie  bronchial  and  upper  inter- 
costal arteries  were  almost  obliterated  by  thick- 
eninfj,  &c.,  I  have  found  the  trunks  of  those 
arte  les  externally  to  the  aorta  unusually  wide: 
but  this  is  an  uncertain  condition,  as  it  may 
probably  depend  upon  delay  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  these  vessels  consequent  upon 
diminished  cardiac  impulse. 

t  Zeitschrift  f.  Physiol,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  111. 

i  A  Leprotus  in  Comment.  JJonon,  vol.  i. 
p.  345  and  353. 

X  In  quoting  a  very  extended  series  of  cases,  a 
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life,  compared  with  similar  lesion  of  the 
aortic  ostium,  cannot  fail  to  be  observed.* 
The  aorta,  it  is  true,  is  liable  to  several 
lesions  of  congenital  origin,  among  which  the 
fusion  of  its  valves  into  a  funnel-shaped 
channel  is  one  of  the  most  striking ;  but, 
during  intra-uterine  life,  the  functions 
of  the  aorta  are  light  compared  with 
those  performed  by  the  pulmonary  artery, 
upon  which  mainly  devolves  the  office  of 
transmitting  blood  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  during 
the  earlier  months  of  foetal  existence,  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation,  depending,  it  may 
be,  either  upon  malposition  of  the  body  of  the 
infant,  pressure  upon  the  umbilical  cord,  &c., 
or  upon  faulty  conditions  of  the  lungs,  should 
determine  the  occurrence  of  imperfection  or 
irreparable  lesion  in  the  delicate  tissues  about 
the  pulmonary  orifice,  while  the  aorta,  being 
less  influenced  by  these  or  any  other  causes 
of  obstruction,  escapes  uninjured. 

Whenever,  in  more  advanced  life,  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  called  upon  to  perform 
an  unusual  f  or  too  active  function,  it  is 
found  to  be  as  liable  to  various  forms  of 
structural  disease  as  is  the  aorta. 

Congenital  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
ostium  has  been  noticed  by  a  large  number 
of  observers ;  and  several  writers  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  discussed  the  pathological 
relations  of  this  lesion.  Among  others, 
Sandiforth,  Hein,  Louis,  Dr.  Craigie,  and 
Dr.  Stille,  have  made  it  the  subject  of 
especial  notice.  The  lesion  is  not  by  any 
means  one  of  very  common  occurrence,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  more  than  two 
instances  of  the  kind  have  rarely  been  noticed 
by  the  same  observer ;  relatively,  however, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  rare, 
for  it  presents  itself  more  frequently  than 
does  any  other  of  the  graver  kinds  of  mal- 
formation to  which  the  heart  is  liable.  I  have 


large  number  of  which  correspond  in  many  par- 
ticulars with  each  other,  I  have,  of  course,  been 
compelled  to  abridge  many  of  the  narratives, 
merely  retaining,  in  each,  those  details  which  best 
illustrate  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  lesions  ob- 
served in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  remainder 
of  the  circulatory  system,  and  omitting  many 
facts  which  certainly  add  much  to  the  pathologi- 
cal value  of  most  of  the  cases  as  they  appear  in 
the  original  works.  The  utmost  that  I  have 
been  able  to  effect,  consistently  with  due  brevity, 
has  been  to  retain  the  most  prominentand  essen- 
tial features  of  each  case  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  perusal  of  the  whole  may  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  complete  view  of  all  the  symptoms  which 
attend  cyanosis,  and  of  all  the  effects  which 
have  been  noticed  to  result  in  the  system  from 
congenital  malformation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  For  the  entire  details  of  each  case  1 
must  refer  my  readers  to  the  original  narratives. 

*  In  nineteen  cases  of  congenital  malformation 
of  the  lieart,  described  by  M.  Louis,  there  was 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  ten  ;  but 
of  the  aorta,  only  in  one. 

t  As  in  cases  where  the  main  arteries  com- 
municate freely  by  the  ductus  arteriosus. 


met  with  notices  of  about  CO  well-marked 
instances  of  tlie  kind,  and  might,  doubtless, 
have  obtained  histories  of  many  others,  had 
it  appeared  necessary  to  extend  my  search 
still  further. 

Congenital  arctation  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  may  occur  in  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  forms.  Occasionally  there  is  found  a 
very  narrow  passage,  either  confined  merely 
to  the  ostium  of  the  vessel,  or  involving 
also  a  portion  of  its  ascending  canal.  This 
strait  is  generally  rendered  uneven  by  warty 
or  ossific  elevations.  In  other  cases  the 
orifice  is  less  narrow  than  in  the  preceding 
instances,  its  sides  being  furnished  with  in- 
distinct traces  of  rudimentary  valves. 
Cruveilhier,  Craigie,  and  many  other  ob- 
servers, have  described  cases  where  the 
pulmonary  orifice  was  furnished  with  an 
imperfect  valvular  apparatus,  in  the  form  of 
a  transverse  or  conical  partition,  having  an 
aperture  in  its  centre,  and  presenting  a 
smooth  surface  below  ;  but  above,  three 
slightly  elevated  ridges  which  are  apparently 
rudiments  of  the  free  edges  of  sygmoid 
valves  (diagrams  a  and  li).    This  is  the  state 

a 


of  parts  most  frequently  noticed  in  cases  of 
congenital  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice.  A  very  similar  appearance  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  aorta,  in  some 
instances  the  mouth  of  the  artery  is  occupied 
by  a  thimble-shaped  membrane,  perforated 
at  its  apex,  and  smooth  on  both  surfaces 
(Fig',  c).  Several  cases  have  occurred  in 
c 


which  the  obstruction  has  been  due  to  ex- 
crescences adhering  to  the  valves.    An  in- 
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stance  is  noted  by  Kreysig,*  where  the 
puhnonary  artery  was  narrowed  only  on  one 
side.  In  an  example  by  Nasse,  quoted  by 
M.  Hasse,  the  pulmonary  orifice  was  blocked 
up  by  fleshy  columns  hardly  separable  from 
each  other.  A  similar  condition  is  described 
by  Dr.  ElUotson,  as  occurring  in  a  case 
where  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  appeared  to 
have  grown  up  around  the  mouth  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  forming  a  short  narrow 
canal,  leading  to  the  orifice  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  of  the  usual  size  (an  appearance 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  diagram  d). 
d 


In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  the 
valves  were  found  in  a  contracted  and  in- 
efl5cient  state,  and  the  vessel  above  presented 
a  singular  contraction.  The  diagram  (e)  is 
copied  from  Mr.  Marshall's  paper.  In  some 
instances,  the  vessel  has  been  found  con- 
siderably, but  not  extremely,  narrowed,  and 
either  destitute  of  valves  or  furnished  with 
only  two  sygmoid  curtains. 


In  cases  where  the  opening  is  extremely 
narrow,  and  life  is  prolonged  for  several 
years,  the  constricted  part  usually  has  a 
tendency  to  be  forced  upwards  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  ventricle.  We  have  seen  that 
in  some  of  these  instances,  where  the  orifice  is 
closed  by  a  perforated  membrane,  this  be- 
comes extended  into  a  funnel-shaped  tube ; 
in  others  the  structures  at  the  base  of  the 
vessel  become  rather  elongated,  and  then 
the  rudimentary  valvular  ring,  which  is  the 
seat  of  obstruction,  has  an  appearance  of 
being  situated  unusually  high  up  in  the 
canal.  In  other  cases  a  portion  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricle  immediately 
at  the  root  of  the  artery  becomes  stretched 


*  Hcrzkrankheiten,  vol.  iii.  p.  104,  quoted  by 
Otto. 


upwards,  and  may  form  a  little  supple- 
mentary muscular  cavity  below  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice,  as  figured  in  diagram/. 


Lastly,  the  artery  may  simply  be  di- 
minutive in  size,  but  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in 
the  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  ob- 
served, the  tissues  of  the  arterial  orifice  have 
been  rendered  contracted  and  unyielding  by 
previous  disease ;  as  it  is  clear  that,  pro- 
viding the  whole  structures  were  healthy, 
the  size  of  the  artery  would  not  fail  to  be 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  ventricle.* 
Several  other  forms  of  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  have  been  observed. 
These  will  be  noticed  in  the  details  of  the 
several  cases. 

The  whole  of  these  morbid  conditions  are 
evidently  due  to  lesions  of  the  vessel  oc- 
curring at  a  very  early  period  of  intra- 
uterine life  ;  the  obstruction  thus  produced 
checking  the  further  development  of  the 
parts,  and  frequently  preventing  also  the 
due  formation  of  the  ventricular  and  auricu- 
lar septa,  and  other  portions  of  the  cardiac 
apparatus,  which  are  at  that  period  either 
wholly  undeveloped,  or  but  imperfectly 
formed. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  authori- 

*  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  small  size  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  here  the  result  of  the 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  which  passes 
throupfh  it  to  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the 
open  state  of  the  ventricular  septum  ;  but  this 
view  would  generally  be  erroneous— as,  in  those 
numerous  cases  where,  the  pulmonary  artery 
being  contracted,  the  aorta  is  given  off  either 
from  the  right  ventricle,  or  midway  between  the 
two  cavities,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  blood  ever  passes  completely  through 
the  septum  from  right  to  left,  however  freely  it 
may  do  so  in  a  contrary  direction ;  in  these  cases 
also  the  ovalian  foramen  is  not  unfrequently 
closed.  In  hearts  which  I  have  seen,  where  a  free 
opening — apparently  the  result  of  ulceration— had 
long  existed  between  the  ventricles,  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  not  diminished  in  size.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  (as  for  example  in  that 
which  will  presently  be  quoted  from  M.  Scliu- 
ler,  where  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  ori- 
fice was  attended  with  an  open  state  of  the 
foramen  ovale  and  arterial  duct,  the  ventricular 
septum  being  complete),  the  narrowness  of  the 
vessel  may  be,  in  part,  owing  to  the  diversion  of 
the  stream  into  another  course. 
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ties,  that,  where  the  pulmonary  valves  are 
concreted,  rendering  the  orifice  of  the  vessel 
extremely  narrow,  the  artery  above  is  not 
contracted,  but  is  occasionally  rather  dilated. 
I  have  frequently  observed  a  similar  con- 
dition of  parts  in  the  aorta.  It  is  evidently 
attributable  to  delay  of  the  blood  in  that 
part  of  the  vessel,  the  fluid  remaining  almost 
vminfluenced  by  the  cardiac  impulse  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unyielding  state  of  the 
ostium.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
aorta  is  liable  to  become  considerably  di- 
lated ;  but,  in  the  specimens  of  the  lesion  in 
question  which  I  have  seen,  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  rather  below  than  above  the 
ordinary  standard. 

It  is  probable  that,  although  a  normal 
valvular  apparatus  is  absent  in  these  cases, 
regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  oc- 
curs in  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  in- 
stances. The  arterial  aspects  of  the  con- 
tracted orifices  are  occasionally  clothed  with 
small  distinct  masses  of  organised  vegeta- 
tions, which  freely  admit  of  the  passage  of 
blood  into  the  artery,  but  afterwards  close 
together  and  prevent  reflux.  A  very  curious 
arrangement  of  this  kind  is  observable  in  a 
heart  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  (fig.  ff.)    The  details  of  this  case 


ff 


will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  In  most  of 
the  examples  where  the  rudiments  of  the 
sygmoid  curtains  form  an  elevated  cone 
projecting  upwards  into  the  vessel,  this  ap- 
paratus in  reality  constitutes  a  very  efiicient 
valve.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  me- 
chanism of  the  parts  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  small  glass  ink  bottles  which  are  con- 
trived in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  carried 
open  in  the  pocket  without  escape  of  the 
fluid. 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  sides 
of  the  funnel-shaped  valve  of  the  arteiy 
(a,  «),  require  to  be  pliable,  and  capable  of 


being  pressed  together  ;  were  they  wholly 
inelastic,  like  those  of  the  conical  glass  tube, 


{b,  b),  they  would  admit  of  some  degree  of 


reflux  at  eve  y  ventricular  diastole.  It, 
however,  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  that  the  malformed  valve 
altogether  loses  its  pliability.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  the  communication  with  the 
ventricle  is  direct,  or  where  the  orifice  of 
the  artery  is  formed  by  a  large  circular 
0])ening  in  a  transverse  membrane,  regurgi- 
tation may  occur ;  but  these  are,  I  believe, 
exceptional  and  rare  instances. 

It  is  remarkable  how  extreme  a  degree  of 
narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  may 
exist  without  producing  fatal  interruption  to 
the  circulation.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  instance  where  the  area  of  the  aortic 
opening  had  become  reduced  to  less  than  the 
diameter  of  a  common  writing-quill,  but  a 
considerably  greater  degree  of  arctation  of 
the  pulmonary  orifice  has  been  noticed  even 
in  persons  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
this  too  in  cases  where  it  was  not  observed 
that  any  supernumerary  arteries  communi- 
cated with  the  lungs.  There  frequently, 
however,  remains  a  doubt,  in  such  cases, 
whether  the  lungs  may  not  have  received  an 
indirect  supply  of  blocd  from  other  sources, 
which  passed  undetected  ; — and  it  must  be 
observed  that,  here,  patency  either  of  the 
auricular  or  ventricular  septa,  or  of  both, 
is  usually  present ;  a  means  of  relief  to  the 
right  ventricle  which  is  not  afibrded  to  the 
left  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that,  in  the  former  in- 
stances, the  entrance  of  blood  to  the  ob- 
structed vessel  is  greatly  aided  by  the  action 
of  the  lungs — the  respiration,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  being  increased  in  rapidity  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of,  in  some  measure, 
compensating  for  the  scantiness  of  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  lungs  by  the  quickness 
of  its  transit, — a  point  which  has  been  very 
ably  argued  by  my  friend  Dr.  Lloyd.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, the  duration  of  life  depends  far 
more  upon  the  strength  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  the  expansibility  of  the  lungs,  than 
even  upon  the  size  of  the  vessels  by  which 
the  pulmonary  circulation  is  carried  on — a 
fact  of  no  small  practical  moment. 

In  classifying  the  cases  where  the  pul- 
monary orifice  has  been  found  congenitally 
narrowed,  reference  should  especially  be  had 
to  the  relative  position  which  this  vessel, 
the  aorta,  and  the  ventricles,  are  found  to 
occupy  in  the  several  instances  ;  as  ths  va- 
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riatioQS  which  occur  in  this  respect  are  ex- 
tremely marked,  rendering  the  degree  of 
malformation  very  far  indeed  more  salient 
in  some  cases  than  in  others  ;  and  espe- 
cially as  it  is  found  that  such  variations 
produce  considerable  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  circulation,  and  distinctly  affect  the 
viablity  of  the  individuals  who  suffer  from 
these  mslformations. 

Still  it  appears  preferable  to  arrange  the 
cases  according  to  the  degree  of  abnormal 
communication  which  is  observed  to  exist  in 
the  several  instances,  premising  that  the 
modes  in  which  the  lai-ge  vessels  are  found 
to  be  given  off  from  the  heart,  in  cases  of 
arctation  of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  are  as 
follow  : — 

1 .  The  aorta  arising  from  the  rfght  ven- 
tricle, the  narrowed  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  being  situated  to  its  left,  and  ante- 
riorly. The  septum  of  the  ventricles  pierced 
by  a  rounded  opening,  which  may  either  be 
confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  par- 
tition, or  be  so  extremely  wide  as  to  leave 
the  ventricles  separated  mej-ely  by  a  slightly 
elevated  faLx. 

2.  The  aorta,  originating  behind  the  pul- 
monary artery,  nearly  midway  between  the 
venti'icles,  and  above  the  ventricular  septum, 
which  terminates  by  a  crescentic  margin 
below  the  ostium  of  the  vessel  4  thus  leaving 
an  aperture  of  greater  or  less  size  through 
which  both  ventricles  communicate  alike 
with  the  arteries  and  with  each  other. 

3.  The  narrowed  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  aorta  arising,  as  usual,  from  the  right 
and  left  ventricles,  with  or  without  a  rounded 
aperture  in  the  ventricular  septum. 

Although  by  far  the  lai'ger  proportion  of 
instances  in  which  these  malformations  occur 
are  congenital,  it  occasionally  becomes  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  decide  whether  many, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  abnormal  appear- 
ances are  not  the  results  of  comparatively 
recent  disease.  In  the  cases  of  the  first  and 
second  orders,  just  described,  such  a  doubt 
cannot  for  an  instant  be  maintained ;  a 
s'ngle  glance  will  shew  that  the  principal 
1.  sions  are  congenital,  although  morbid 
changes  of  later  date  may  have  been  su- 
peradded ;  but  with  regard  to  the  third  class, 
it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  decide; — in 
such  cases  an  opinion  can  only  be  founded 
upon  a  m'nute  examination  of  the  struc- 
tures, and  a  knowledge  of  the  duration  and 
character  of  the  symj)toras  during  life. 

The  following  arrangements  of  parts  have 
been  observed  in  cases  where  the  orificeof  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  congenitally  nar- 
rowed. (1.)  The  pulmonary  circulation 
supplied  by  enlarged  bronchial  arteries. 
(2.)  The  auricular  and  ventricular  septa 
imperfect  ;  the  ductus  arteriosus  remaining 
permanently  open.  (3.)  The  foramen  ovale 
and  arterial  duct  permanently  open ;  the 


ventricular  septum  being  complete.  (4.) 
The  arterial  duct  and  ventricular  septum 
pervious;  the  foramen  ovale  perfectly  ob- 
literated. (5.)  The  arterial  duct  closed, 
the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa  perforated. 
(6.)  The  ventricular  septum,  only,  incom- 
plete. (7.)  Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale 
only,  (8.)  Entire  absence  of  any  unnatural 
communication  eitlier  between  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  or  its  great  vessels.  A  collection  of 
examples  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  mal- 
formation will  furnish  some  interesting 
data  illustrative  of  the  pathology  of  the 
circulation. 

(1.)  T/te  jmlmnnary  orifice  contracted — 
the  lunrjs  supplied  by  enlarged  bronchial 
arteries. 

Reference  has  been  already  mjide  to  a 
class  of  cases  where — the  ostium  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  being  congenitally  occluded, — 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs  is  in  part 
or  wholly  furnished  by  dilated  bronchial 
arteries,  arising  from  the  descending  thora- 
cic aorta.  Tlie  following  case  proves  that  a 
similar  arrangement  may  obtain  where  the 
entrance  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  merely 
extremely  narrowed.  It  is,  however,  the 
only  well-marked  instance  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

M.  Jacobson  describes*  the  heart  of  a 
boy  who  died  with  morbus  ceeruleus,  and  in 
whom  the  aorta,  which  was  considerably 
enlarged,  was  given  off  from  the  right 
ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  not 
more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  aorta, 
its  ostium  being  greatly  contracted  by 
thickening  of  its  valves.  But,  to  compen- 
sate for  this,  the  bronchial  arteries  were 
very  much  enlarged ;  three  of  these  vessels 
passed  off  from  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  aorta  to  the  lungs,  and  a  branch  was 
distributed  to  either  lung  from  the  pericar- 
dial artery.  A  large  opening  existed  in  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles;  the  foramen  ovale 
was  almost  closed. 

II. —  With  patency  of  the  auricular  and  ven- 
tricular septa  and  ductus  arteriosus. 
We  have  observed  that,  in  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  instances  of  uon-de- 
delopment  or  congenital  occlusion,  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice,  the  arterial  duct  remains 
permanently  open  throughout  the  life  of  the 
individual  ;  still,  such  an  arrangement  does 
not  invariably  obtain,  even  in  those  extreme 
instances  ;  and,  in  cases  where  children  are 
born  with  great  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
ostium,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  thus  pro- 
duced (however  extreme  it  may  be)  is  usually 
not  sufficiently  great  to  determine  the  per- 
manency of  the  arterial  duct.    This  is  pro- 

*  Meckel,    Arcliiv.  ii\r  Physiologic,  B,  ii. 
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bably  due  to  the  fact  that,  to  whatever 
extent  the  arctation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
may  have  gone,  the  entrance  of  blood 
through  its  narrowed  orifice  is  rendered 
considerably  more  free  immediately  the  child 
is  born,  and  resinrntion  commences.  Arc- 
tation of  the  ))ulmonary  orifice  is  doubtless 
n  source  of  far  greater  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
during  intra-uterine  life,  while  the  respira- 
tory organs  are  inactive,  than  it  is  subse- 
quently to  birth  ;  hence  we  may  probably 
account  for  the  fact  that  a  degree  of  ob- 
struction in  the  pulmonary  artery  which  has 
been  sufficient  to  determine  the  persistence 
of  an  opening  in  the  ventricular  septum,  has, 
in  many  cases,  not  been  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  foramen  ovale  and  the  arterial  duct 
from  becoming  naturally  closed.  There  are, 
however,  several  instances  on  record  in  which 
permanence  of  the  arterial  duct  was  atten- 
dant upon  the  form  of  lesion  now  under 
consideration  :  still,  they  are  few  compared 
with  those  in  which  the  duct  has  become 
obliterated ;  not  amounting,  in  fact,  to 
more  than  one  case  in  ten.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  whole  of  the  following 
instances,  although  the  canal  was  pervious, 
its  channel  had  become,  to  a  certain  degree, 
contracted.  And  it  is  probable  that  in  cases 
of  this  kind  it  never  retains  that  width  rela- 
tively to  the  pulmonary  artery  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  naturally-constructedfoetalheart. 
This  last  observation  also  applies  to  the  cases 
■where  permanence  of  the  arterial  duct  is 
combined  with  an  obliterated  state  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice.  I  believe  that,  neither 
in  these  nor  in  any  other  class  of  instances 
where  life  has  been  much  prolonged,  has  the 
arterial  duct  been  found  to  exceed,  if  ever  it 
has  been  seen  to  equal,  one  of  the  main 
pulmonary  branches  of  a  well-formed  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  age. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
malformation  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheever*. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  years.  During  the  first  months 
of  infancy  his  skin  began  to  assume  a  purple 
tinge,  and  his  respiration  became,  at  times, 
laborious.  As  he  grew  up,  bis  chest  pre- 
sented an  appearanceof  deformity.  Dyspnoea, 
attended  with  slight  cough  and  occasional 
expectoration  of  blood,  continued  to  increase 
until  Dr.  C.  saw  him:  be  was  then  12 
years  of  age.  H'e  was  tall  and  slender, 
having  little  flesh  on  his  extremities.  The 
last  joints  of  his  fingers  and  toes  were  un- 
usually long,  broad,  and  bulbous  ;  the  nails 
hooked,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The 
surface  of  the  body  generally  was  of  a  leaden 
hue  ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  a  paroxysm, 
some  parts,  such  as  the  lips,  nose,  and 


•  *  New  England  Journal  of  aiedicine  and 
Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  218,  1821. 


ears,  acquired  a  very  dark  purple  tint.  He 
was  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  body,  when  at  rest,  wag  below 
the  natural  standard,  though  easily  raised  by 
the  slightest  exertion.  There  were  no 
marks  of  a  diminished  energy  of  the  brain  ; 
his  intellectual  powers  were  good.  Attempts 
at  active  exercise  produced  very  severe 
paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea, 
blackness  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  all 
the  most  vascular  parts  of  the  surface ;  a 
tnrgidity  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  an 
engorgement  of  the  countenance,  and  great 
heat  of  the  surface*.  These  symptoms  also 
often  occurred  unexpectedly  when  he  was 
not  using  exercise.  The  paroxysms  above 
described  continued  to  increase  in  force  and 
frequency,  and  were  latterly  complicated 
with  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus.  His 
cough  became  incessant,  attended  with  fre- 
quent expectoration  of  black  blood,  and 
great  difficulty  in  breathing.  His  eyes, 
before  prominent  and  suffused,  now  seemed 
starting  from  his  head  ;  he  was  paralytic  on 
one  side,  extremities  cedematous,  bowels 
torpid.  During  his  last  illness  the  heat  of 
his  body  was  very  variable,  often  great. 
His  pulse  was  quick  and  small,  but  regular. 
Deglutition  was  often  suspended,  and  he 
had  frequent  hfemorrhages  from  the  mouth 
and  nose.  He  died  reduced  to  the  last 
degree  of  emaciation.  Upon  examination, 
the  thymus  gland  was  found  large  and  dis- 
tinct, the  lungs  very  small  and  dark  coloured, 
and  adherent  to  the  ribs  on  either  side,  and 
very  firmly  to  the  diaphragm.  Tubercles 
were  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout 
their  substance.  The  cavities  of  the  thorax 
and  pericardium  appeared  black  and  gangre- 
nousf,  but  free  from  serous  effusion.  The 
heart,  generally, appears  to  have  been  smaller 
than  is  usual  in  persons  of  that  age;  its 
apex  was  obtuse,  and  there  was  a  collection 
of  fat  upon  its  surface,  which  was  remark- 
able, considering  the  emaciation  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  auricles  were  distended  with 
blood.  The  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle 
were  so  muob  increased  in  hardness  and 
muscularity  to  render  it  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  half  an  ounce  of 
blood.  'J'he  pulmonary  artery  was  nearly 
impervious  ;  its  valves  were  thickened  into 
a  triangular  form,  and  so  much  constricted 
as  to  admit  with  difficulty  the  eye  of  a  small 
probe.  The  ductus  artei-iosvs,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  was  pervious,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  crow-quill.  The  sides  of  the  left 
ventricle  were  thin,  and  its  cavity  propor- 


*  In  some  other  cases  of  cyanosis  the  body  has 
been  noticed  to  be  liable  to  intense  flushes  of 
heat.  .  , 

t  This  was  probably  an  excessive  degree  of  the 
ecchymoscrt  appearance  of  the  thoracic  serous 
nicmlirnnos  which  has  been  observed  in  some 
other  instances  of  cyanosis. 
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tionally  increased.  There  was  a  perforation 
in  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  just  below 
the  origin  of  the  aorta,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  little  finger.  Through  this  com.- 
munication  ligamentous  bands,  resembling 
the  chordae  tendinete,  passed  to  either  ven- 
tricle, proving  that  the  perforation  was  the 
effect  of  malformation,  not  of  disease. 
The  septum  of  the  auricles  was  entirely 
wanting. 

M.  Obet*,  describes  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  became  affected  with  cyanosis  in  his 
second  month,  and  died  at  the  end  of  his 
3d  year.  The  lungs  were  found  to  be 
sound,  the  right  auricle  was  greatly  larger 
than  the  left ;  the  rest  of  the  heart  was  of 
usual  size.  The  foramen  ovale  was  open  ; 
the  pulmonary  artery  very  small ;  its  tunics 
were  thin,  like  those  of  a  vein,  and  its  orifice 
so  contracted  that  it  would  scarce  admit  a 
probe  ;  it  arose  a  little  in  front  of  the  sep- 
tum of  the  ventricles.  T\xecanalis  arteriosus, 
which  was  very  narrow  at  its  origin,  opened 
into  the  left  subclavian.  The  septum  uf  the 
ventricles  was  deficient  towards  the  base  of 
the  heart.  The  aorta — larger  than  natural — 
arose  above  the  septum  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  of  its  sigmoid  valves  corresponded 
with  the  right  ventricle.  The  aorta  gave  off 
its  primary  branches  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  passed  to  the  right  of  the  trachea,  the 
pulmonary  artery  passing  to  the  left. 

III. — The  ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen 
ovale  patent ;  the  ventricular  septum 
complete. 

In  the  following  cases  the  narrowing 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice  must  have  occurred 
much  later  than  in  the  instances  just  quoted. 

M.  Bapt.  Schulerf  mentions  a  male  infant 
whose  nails  and  lips  became  blue  a  few  days 
after  birth,  and  who  lived  only  7  weeks. 
Upon  examination,  the  lungs  were  found  of 
a  blackish  purple  colour.  The  right  auricle 
was  distended  with  blood,  and  its  walls  were 
thicker  than  natural.  The  venae  cavee  and 
coronary  veins  were  also  distended.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  widely  open,  and  its 
valve  reticular.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles 
were  very  fleshy,  especially  those  of  the 
right,  the  cavity  of  which  would  scarcely 
admit  a  small  nut.  The  valves  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  coalesced  and  projected  up- 
wards, leaving  but  a  very  contracted  opening. 
The  orifice  of  the  aorta  was  much  wider  than 
natural,  and  its  valves  thickened.  The 
arterial  duct  was  narrow.  Many  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  in  a  state  of  scro- 
fulous degeneration. 

The  above  case  nearly  resembles  those 

*  Bulletin  des  Scien.  Med.  r^d  par  Grapenon, 
t.  ii.  p.  f>5,  1808. 

t  Diss,  de  Morb.  Cfcrul.  aSniponte,  1810, 
quoted  by  Hcin. 


already  detailed  in  which  closure  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice  was  followed  by  extreme 
contraction,  nearly  aproaching  to  oblite- 
ration, of  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle ; 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  blood,  finding  no 
early  exit  from  that  receptacle,  passed  freely 
through  the  wide  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 
cavities,  whilst  the  pulmonary  ventricle 
became  extremely  small.  If,  however,  this 
contracted  state  of  the  ventricle  was  not 
rather  apparent  than  real,  it  is  probable  that 
the  lungs  received  a  supply  of  blood  from 
accessory  vessels  which  escaped  M.  Schuler's 
observation,  as  the  pulmonary  circulation 
could  scarcely  have  been  adequately  main- 
tained through  the  narrow  ventricle  and 
slender  arterial  duct. 

M.  Seller*  observed  the  case  of  a  man, 
set.  29,  in  whom  the  chest  was  found  to  be 
deformed,  its  cavity  being  much  narrowed. 
The  lungs  were  small,  collapsed,  of  a  livid 
colour,  almost  approaching  to  black,  and 
pressed  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity 
by  the  enlarged  heart.  This  organ  was  three 
times  larger  than  natural ;  its  walls  were 
much  thickened,  those  of  the  left  ventricle 
were  thicker  than  the  thumb,  and  presented 
traces  of  ossification.  The  cavities  were  full 
of  blood.  The  foramen  ovale  and  arterial 
duct  were  pervious,  the  former  very  freely. 
The  pulmonary  artery  was  very  narrow,  its 
valves  ossified.  The  aorta  was  very  large ; 
its  tunics  were  not  thinned, 

IV. — The  foramen  ovale  obliterated,  the 
ventricular  septum  and  arterial  duct 
pervious. 

Kn  instance  of  this  description  is  related 
by  Dr.  Houstonf.  The  subject  of  his  case 
was  a  boy,  set.  3  years,  who  died  of 
phthisis  and  bronchitis.  There  was  violent 
action  of  the  heart,  but  the  pulse  was  feeble 
and  the  nkin  cold.  The  face,  hands,  and 
feet,  were  of  a  dark  livid  hue  ;  this  colour 
had  not  been  habitual,  and  "  had  only  come 
on  when  he  laboured  under  pectoral  affec- 
tions." It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
violent  exercise  produced  the  same  effect. 
The  right  auricle  was  found  to  be  large,  the 
foramen  ovale  closed.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  about  half  the  usual  size,  and  furnished 
wich  two  semilunar  valves.  A  smooth 
defined  hole,  large  enough  to  admit  the  little 
finger,  and  twice  as  large  as  the  pulmonary 
orifice,  led  through  the  septum,  from  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  left  auricle  was  small.  The 
left  ventricle  of  the  same  size  and  thickness 
as  the  right.  The  aorta  was  unusually 
capacious ;  its  valves  were  perfect.  The 


*  Horn.  Nues.  Archiv.  Bd.  ii.  Heft,  ii.,  1805, 
quoted  also  by  Corvisart  as  from  "  a  thesis  read 
at  Wittenberg." 

t  Oublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  322. 
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ductus-  arteriosus  was  diminished  in  size,  but 
not  obliterated. 

Tiicse  are  the  only  examples  with  which  1 
am  acquainted  where  perniancnce  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  has  been  observed  ooinci- 
dentally  with  nnrrowin:;  oF  the  pulmonary 
orifice.  In  the  wliolc  of  the  instances  of  this 
lesion  which  I  shall  next  have  to  cite  the  duct 
was  found  impervions. 

y. —  Thepulmonary  artery  small.  An  abnor- 
mal commwnicationi  existing  between  one 
of  its  branches  and  the  subclavian. 

It  may  be  considered  that,  in  the  follow- 
ing instance,  as  well  as  in  the  case  by  M. 
Obet  already  cited,  the  arterial  duct  re- 
mained pervious  ;  but  it  appears  certain 
that,  in  both  of  these  hearts,  the  communi- 
cating vessel  was  not  in  reality  the  canalis 
arteriosus,  but  the  remains  of  the  commu- 
nication which,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
intra-uteriae  life,  while  the  circulation  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  carried  on 
through  the  branchial  arches,  naturally  exists 
between  the  vessels  which  afterwards  form 


*  Sin  ce  tli  e  appearance  of  the  preceding  section  of 
my  paper  I  have  met  with  a  report  the  following 
c&s,e  of  e:\txm\e  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice 
altcnded  with  an  iindoxed  state  of  ttie  auricular 
and  ventricular  septa  and  arterial  duct.  The 
subject  of  this  rare  malformation  was  a  boy, 
■who,  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  life,  did  not 
manifest  any  peculiarity  of  appearance  or  dis- 
oi'der  of  function  beyond  occasional  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  during  which  his  face  appears  to  have 
assumed  a  congested  appearance.  When  he  had 
entered  his  fourth  year  Dr.  John  Bell,  who  nar- 
rates the  case,  found  him  suflferingfrora  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  blue  disease,  but  apparently 
not  in  a  very  extreme  degree.  Tlie  sternum  aud 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  were  unduly  promi- 
nent. The  pulse  was  frequent,  and  rather  full, 
but  easily  compressed.  "Impulse  and  the  bel- 
lows sound  well  marked  over  the  sternum. 
Duliiess  on  percussion  was  of  limited  extent." 
The  respiration  was  hurried  and  panting,  but  he 
usually  ran  about  and  amused  himself  like  other 
children  of  his  age.  From  this  period  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was 
somewhat  under  the  age  of  8  years,  he  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  repeated  attacks  of  "  pul- 
monary oppi'ession  and  congestion,"  which, 
within  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  became 
more  violent.  The  prominence  of  the  sternum 
and  left  side  of  the  chest  went  on  increasing ; 
the  distension  of  the  jugulars  and  their  pulsa- 
tions were  still  more  perceptible.  Usually,  the 
[heart's]  sounds  were  not  strong,  although 
those  of  regurgitation  were  quite  distinct.  Dur- 
ing a  paroxysm  there  was,  however,  a  loud 
bellows  and  rasping  sound,  with  another  less 
evident,  and  comparable  to  a  subdued  gurgling 
or  churning.  The  jiulse  all  the  while  was  fre- 
quent, but  without  force.  At  two  different  pe- 
riods, together  with  great  pra^cordial  and  pulmo- 
nary compression,  dyspnoea,  &c.,  there  was  tym- 
panitis, with  obstinateconstipation,andanasarca, 
against  which  all  the  usual  diuretics  and  means  of 
indirect  reduction  were  utterly  powerless.  But 
the  abstraction  of  n  few  ounces  of  blood,  either 
from  a  vein  or  locally,  exerted  an  immediate 
and  beneficially  controlling  influence  over  the 
disease.  The  common  purgatives,  diuretics,  ami 


the  right  and  left  pulmonary  and  subclavian 
arteries.  The  occasional  permanence  of 
this  communication  between  the  canals  in 
question  has  been  very  clearly  described  by 
Dr.  Paget.* 

M.  Holstf  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
enjoyed  perfectly  good  health  until  she  was 
two  years  old,  when  her  sltin  bcgait  to 
assume  a  blue  appearance,  especially  at  the 
parts  most  distant  from  the  heart.  She 
then  experienced  feelings  of  suffocation, 
giddiness,  and  spasms.  These  attacks  were 
usually  followed  by  sleep,  after  which  the  blue- 
ness  of  the  skin  was  less.  Violent  palpita* 
tions  of  the  heart,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
coldness,  and  frequent  epistaxis,  gradually 
succeeded  ;  and  though  the  frequeney  of  the 
seizures  diminished,  yet  their  violence  and 
duration  gradually  increased.  During  the 
paroxysms,  the  left  side  became  colder  than 
the  right,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
at  the  wrist  of  the  left  arm  could  not  be  felt. 
She  died  suffocated  in  one  of  these  at- 
tacks. The  heart  was  found  very  large ; 
the  right  side  larger  than  the  left.  There 


expectorants,  would  flien  manifest  their  custo- 
mary effects.  Little  or  no  benefit  was  derived 
from  digitaUs.  The  appetite  was  generally  good, 
and  the  craving  for  various  articles,  some  of 
them  of  an  indigestible  nature,  inconveniently 
great.  He  died  somewhat  unexpectetihv-,  after 
having  in  great  measure  recovered  from  two 
very  severe  attacks,  which  weie  relieved  by 
venesection.  It  was  found  that  each  pleural 
cavity  contained  five  or  six  ounces  of  serous 
fluid,  the  pericardium  a  small  quantity.  The 
heart  was  very  much  enlarged  in  consequence  of 
the  hypertrophy  of  its  right  ventricle,  the  pa- 
rietes  of  this  cavity  being  twice  their  ordinary 
thickness.  Nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance 
of  the  right  auricle.  The  left  cavities  were  atro- 
phied, bat  otherwise  natural.  An  opening  about 
half  an  incli  in  diameter  existed  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  veniriciUar  septum  common  to  the 
two  ventricles  and  the  aorta.  The  ascending 
aorta  was  nearly  twice  its  natural  size.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  was  open,  and  large  enough  to  admit 
a  goose-quill.  The  pulmonary  ai-tery  was  of  its 
natural  siae  at  the  entrance  of  the  arterinl  duct, 
but  gradually  tapered  towards  the  right  ven- 
tricle, with  which  it  communicated  directly  by 
an  opening  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  the 
introduction  of  a  common  probe.  The  formien 
ovale  was  not  closed,  but  evidently  not  suffi- 
ciently open  to  allow  of  any  deletfirious  admix- 
tui  e  of  venous  and  arterial  blood. 
(As  quoted  in  the  Bullet,  de  Sci.  Mdd.  August 
1845.  J 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  right  ventri- 
culo-arterial  opening,  and  the  absence  of  any 
valvular  appearance  at  its  mouth,  led  Dr.  Bell  to 
consider  that,  during  life,  blood  passed  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  tlie  ventricle,  and  not  in 
the  contrary  aud  usual  direction.  This  opinion 
is  certainlv  favoured  by  the  fact  of  tlie  existence 
of  a  regurgitant  sound  during  the  paroxysms. 

*  On  the  Congenital  Malformations  of  the 
Heart,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  287 ;  an  essay  to  which  (in  common 
with  most  recent  writers  on  mnlformations  of  the 
heart)  1  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  iufornia- 
tion. 

t  Hufeland's  Journal,  Jan.  1837 ;  quoted  m 
Amcr.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  x.\i.  p.  457. 
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Was  communication  between  the  two  auri- 
cles, not  only  by  the  foramen  ovale,  but 
also  by  an  abnormal  opening.  The  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  arose  from  the  right 
ventricle.  These  arteries  and  all  the  others 
were  smaller  than  natural.  The  left  sub- 
clavian artery  arose  from  the  upper  angle  of 
a  triangular  sac,  into  the  two  other  corners 
of  which  opened  the  left  vertebral  artery 
and  an  abnormal  canal,  considered  by  M. 
Hoist  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  By  this  last  the  subclavian 
artery  was  in  communication  with  the  left 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  ;  but,  as  this  canal 
was  very  small,  but  little  blood  could  enter 
into  the  subclavian  artery,  which  seemed  to 
have  received  most  of  its  supply  from  the 
left  vertebral  :  so  that  the  blood,  in  getting 
from  the  aorta  to  the  left  subclavian,  must 
have  passed  through  the  carotids  and  the 
circle  of  Willis.  This  condition  of  parts 
was  considered  to  account  for  the  occasional 
cessation  of  the  pulse,  and  the  diminished 
temperature  of  the  left  arm. 

VI. — The  aurietdar  and  ventricular  septa 
perforated — The  arterial  duct  closed. 
Many  instances  of  this  kind  of  malforma- 
tion have  been  observed  ;  and,  in  these, 
although  the  arrangement  of  parts  has  been 
in  all  physiologically  similar,  the  degree  and 
form  of  the  congenital  lesions  have  varied  in 
an  extremely  remarkable  manner.  Thus,  in 
one  case,  the  arterial  duct  was  pervious  at 
its  aortic  end,  though  closed  towards  the 
pulmonary  artery.  In  several  instances  there 
has  not  existed  the  slightest  trace  of  an 
arterial  canal ;  in  others,  the  septum  of  the 
auricles  has  been  found  nearly  complete,  the 
foramen  ovale  being  furnished  with  an  effi- 
cient valve,  while  the  ventricular  septum 
was  almost  totally  absent.  In  a  fourtli  set, 
the  main  imperfection  has  existed  in  the 
auricular  partition  ;  and  in  a  fifth,  great  con- 
traction of  the  pulmonary  orifice  has  besn 
coincident  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
communication  between  the  right  and  left 
cavities.  These  diversities  of  structure  have 
clearly  depended,  in  some  cases,  upon  the 
period  of  intra-uterine  life  at  which  the 
lesion  of  the  artery  has  occurred  ;  in  others, 
upon  the  degree  of  obstruction  established  in 
the  vessel. 

In  the  following  example,  observed  by  M. 
Caillot*,  the  malformation  was  only  in  a 
small  degree  removed  from  that  which  was 
found  in  the  instances  by  Dr.  Cheever  andDr. 
Bell,  already  cited;  there  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  septa  were  imperfect, and  the  arte- 
rial duct  pervious,  but  greatly  contracted  : 
here  the  heart  was  similarly  malformed, 
and  the  canalis  arteriosus  was  barely  closed. 

*  riassc,  Diss,  dc  Morb.  Ca;riil.  Lips.  1813; 
quoted  also  by  CoiTisart  and  M.  Hciu, 


A  girl,  who  had  been  cyanosed  from 
birth,  died  with  hydrocephalic  symptoms  at 
the  age  of  11  years  and  7  months.  The 
heart  was  found  obtuse  at  its  apex,  and  with 
a  considerable  deposit  of  fat  on  its  surface  ;  it 
was  but  little  larger  than  natural.  Thepulmo- 
nai-ij  artery  arose  rather  more  to  the  left 
than  usual ;  its  coats  were  thin  ;  its  valves 
were  cartilaginous,  and  so  contracted  to- 
gether as  scarcely  to  leave  an  aperture  half 
a  line  in  diameter.  The  aorta  rose  above 
the  ventricular  septum,  which  was  deficient 
at  its  upper  part;  the  vessel  principally 
communicated  with  the  right  ventricle. 
This  cavity  was  larger  than  the  left,  and  its 
walls  were  stronger.  The  free  edges  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  were  cartilaginous.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  widely  open.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  was  patent  as  far  as  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  where  it  was  closed  by  a  cica- 
trix. All  the  veins  were  distended  with 
blood;  one  of  the  cavEe  was  three  times 
larger  than  the  aorta.  The  upper  part  of 
the  chest  was  contracted.  The  structures 
of  the  lungs  were  condensed,  and  were  in 
an  advanced  condition  of  phthisical  degene- 
ration. 

In  the  next  examples  which  I  shall  quote 
there  were  found  traces  of  a  malformation 
similar  to  that  observed  by  MM.  Obet  and 
Hoist;  viz.  a  communication  between  the 
pulmonary  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  In 
these  instances,  however,  the  abnormal 
channel  had  become  completely  obliterated. 

M.  Caillot  observed*  the  case  of  a  boy, 
setat.  3  years,  who  began  to  shew  indications 
of  morbus  cseruleus  at  the  age  of  two 
months.  After  death,  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  only  were  of  a  livid  colour,  approach- 
ing to  black,  but  spots  like  ecchymoses 
were  spread  over  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  heart  was  placed  transversely,  its  basis 
being  situated  unusually  to  the  right.  The 
right  auricle  was  so  distended  as  to  equal 
the  remainder  of  the  heart  in  volume.  The 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  was  small,  and 
its  walls  of  due  thickness.  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  very  narrow.  There  was  a  large 
opening  in  the  ventricular  septum  above 
which  the  aorta  originated.  The  foramen 
ovale  was  closed.  The  ductus  arteriosus 
(branchial  canal  ?) ,  which  was  closed,  ex  tended 
towards  the  left  subclavian.  The  aorta 
took  a  course  above  the  right  bronchus,  and 
behind  the  trachea,  towards  the  left  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  right  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries  arose  by  separate  ori- 
fices. 

M.  Duretf  narrates  the  history  of  a  child, 
11  years  of  age,  who  was  cyanosed  from  his 
earliest  infancy ;  and,  when  sixteen  months 


*  IJuUct.  do  I'Ecole  <le  M6d.  1807,  p.  2i. 
t  Uuulcd  by  Corvisart. 
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old,  began  to  suffer  from  convulsive  move- 
merits  of  the  body,  and  fainting,  during 
which  attacks  the  face  became  completely  of 
a  violet  hue.  These  paroxysms  were  subse- 
quently produced  by  any  unusual  effort  or 
mental  emotion.  Upon  examination,  the 
heart  was  found  to  be  larger  than  natural ; 
the  aorta  arose  from  the  septum  of  the  ven- 
tricles. The  commencement  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  which  had  but  two  sigmoid 
valves,  was  much  contracted.  Just  above 
the  valves  the  vessel  was  still  more  con- 
tracted ;  but,  higher  up,  its  diameter  was 
larger  :  its  coats  were  thinner  than  natural. 
Tiie  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  about  four 
lines  in  diameter.  The  canalis  arteriosus 
(branchial  canal  ?),  which  was  completely 
obliterated,  terminated  in  the  left  subclavian 
artery,  from  which  arose  the  carotid  of 
the  same  side,  while  the  right  subclavian  and 
carotid  originated  from  the  aorta  by  distinct 
openings. 

Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
in  which  no  trace  of  an  arterial  duct  could 
be  discovered ;  a  negative  fact,  it  is  true, 
but  one  of  great  interest  and  weight,  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  a  number  of  very  accurate 
observers. 

Sandifort  has  given*  the  history  of  a 
boy  who  suffered  from  cyanosis,  dyspnoea, 
pulsations  in  the  neck,  a  tumid  and  livid 
condition  of  the  face,  constant  shiverings, 
occasional  epistaxis,  which  relieved  his 
symptoms,  a  foul  state  of  the  tongue,  and 
foetid  breath.  The  urine  was  red,  and  the 
bowels  costive.  These  symptoms  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  child's  second  year, 
and  continued  to  increase  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
12  years.  The  lungs  are  described  to  have 
been  found  compressed  by  the  enlarged 
heart,  which  was  full  of  blood.  Tlie  peri- 
cardium contained  some  serum  ;  the  right 
cavities  were  greatly  enlarged.  There  was 
an  aperture  in  the  fossa  ovalis  which  would 
admit  a  probe.  The  aorta  arose  from  both 
ventricles  over  an  aperture  in  the  septum  ; 
the  right  ventricle  was  dilated.  An  excres- 
cence on  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
had  so  far  closed  the  orifice  of  that  vessel 
that  it  would  only  admit  a  small  probe. 
There  was  no  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
lungs  were  small,  but  not  diseased. 

Dr.  Knoxf  relates  the  case  of  a  female 
child,  4  years  of  age,  who  had  remained  in 
good  health  until  six  months  after  birth, 
when  a  blueness  of  the  surface  was  re- 
marked, particularly  after  any  exertion, 
with  constant  difficulty  of  breathing.  On 
inspection,  the  lungs  appeared  to  be  sound, 


*  Obs.  Anat.  Path,  can,  i.| 
t  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  XI.  p.  57. 


though  dark  coloured.  The  foramen  ovale 
was  pervious  and  pretty  large.  The  pul- 
monary artery  arose  from  the  right  ventri- 
cle, its  coats  were  thin,  and  it  was  about  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill  in  its  diameter  :  it  pos- 
sessed all  the  characters  of  the  artery,  such 
as  its  valves,  and  its  division  into  two 
branches.  The  aorta  arose  from  both  ven- 
tricles in  such  a  manner  that  the  ventricles 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  Not  the  smallest 
vestige  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  could  be 
discovered  ;  it  seemed  never  to  have  existed. 

Dr.  E.  Lexis  records*  the  case  of  a  girl 
who  was  born  apparently  sound  and  strong, 
and  who  presented  nothing  remarkable  for 
the  first  year  after  birth,  except,  now  and 
then,  a  difficult  asthmatic  respiration.  Af- 
terwards, severe  symptoms  of  morbus  cseru- 
leus  presented  themselves,  the  little  patient 
becoming  liable  to  paroxysms  of  strong 
suffocation,  which  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve by  bending  the  body  forwards.  These 
symptoms  were  subsequently  aggravated  by 
convulsive  movements,  and  painful  darting 
sensations  in  the  limbs.  The  pulsation  of 
the  heart  was  very  strong,  but  irregular  in 
quality  and  frequence,  and  sometimes  so 
small  that  certain  pulsations  could  not  be 
distinguished.  The  breath  was  very  foul. 
The  appetite  was  irregular,  and  the  thirst 
increased.  She  died  at  the  age  of  5  J  years. 
The  left  lung  was  adherent  to  the  costal 
pleura  ;  the  pulmonary  tissue  contained  a 
few  tubercles.  The  heart  was  enlarged,  the 
parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  thicker  than 
those  of  the  left.  There  was  an  opening  in 
the  auricular  septum  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  swan's  feather,  but  closed  on  the  left 
side  by  a  valve.  The  aorta,  of  the  usual 
size,  originated  above  an  opening  in  the 
ventricular  septum  large  enough  to  admit 
the  tip  of  the  index  finger.  A  probe  passed 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  entered  the  ven- 
tricle with  difficulty.  Between  the  edges  of 
the  artery  and  the  semilunar  valves  there 
were  found  a  number  of  blind  sacs,  into 
which  the  probe  passed  more  than  half  an 
inch.  The  communication  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  with  the  ventricle  was  about  the 
diameter  of  a  crow-quill.  The  arterial 
duct  was  absent. 

In  a  foetus  of  about  8  months,  Ottof 
found  the  heart  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  chest,  and  rather  to  the  right.  It  was 
of  the  usual  size,  except  that  the  right  au- 
ricle was  much  dilated.  The  foramen 
ovale  was  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  pea. 
The  left  auricle  was  about  a  quarter  as  large 
as  the  right,  and  had  no  communication 


*  Lancet,  1845-6,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,'53. 
t  Scltene  Bcob.  z.  Anat.  Phys.  u.  pathol. 
gehOr.  Bresl.  1816,  p.  11.  Quoted  by  Hem. 
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with  the  left  ventricle.  There  was  no  ven- 
tricular  septum  ;  both  sides  of  the  heart  were 
of  equal  strength.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
valve  was  well-formed.  The  aorta  was 
situated  more  than  usually  to  the  right. 
The  pulmonary  artery  had  three  semilunar 
valves,  was  about  one-third  as  large  as 
the  aorta,  and  arose  to  the  left  of  that  ves- 
sel ;  it  gave  off  two  branches  to  the  lungs,  but 
did  not  form  a  ductus  arteriosus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  at  least  three 
of  these  four  cases  in  which  the  ductus  ar- 
teriosus was  absent,  the  pulmonary  artery 
appears  to  have  been  imperfectly  developed 
and  generally  diminutive,  and  not  merely  con- 
tracted at  its  orifice,  as  is  usual  in  most  of 
the  forms  of  arctation  of  this  vessel.  The 
same  peculiarity  will  also  be  noticed  in  some 
other  instances  of  absence  of  the  arterial  duct, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  next 
section. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  these 
cases,  the  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
occurred  less  as  a  result  of  structural  lesion  in 
the  vessel,  than  as  a  consequence  of  the 
non-developement  of  the  arterial  duct ;  in 
fact,  as  a  natural  provision  by  which  the  en- 
trance of  an  undue  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
lungs  during  intra-uterine  life  was  entirely 
precluded.  In  a  foetus  where  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  extremely  narrow,  and  the  au- 
ricular and  ventricular  septa  remained 
pervious,  a  ductus  arteriosus  would  be 
scarcely  at  all  required,  of  whatever  impor- 
tance such  acommunication  might  prove  sub- 
sequently to  the  commencement  of  respira- 
tion. And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in 
the  four  cases  related  above,  this  canal  be- 
came obliterated  and  absorbed  at  a  very  early 
period  of  intra-uterine  existence. 

1  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  duct  being 
absent  in  these  instances,  and  pervious  in 
those  related  by  Dr.  Cheever  and  Dr. 
Bell,  is  explicable  upon  the  grounds 
which  I  have  already  hinted  at : — in  the 
class  of  cases  just  described,  the  non- 
development  or  early  closure  of  the  duct 
appears  to  have  been  the  primary  lesion, 
whence  resulted  the  formation  of  a  very 
narrow  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  persis- 
tence of  the  auricular  and  ventricular  open- 
ings ;  while,  in  the  other  examples,  the 
principal  lesion  seems  to  have  been  disease 
of  the  pulmonary  osteum  occurring  at  a 
time  when  the  arterial  duct  was  fully 
formed,  but  while  the  inter-ventricular  par- 
tition was  still  imperfect. 

The  condition  of  the  ventricular  portion  of 
the  heart  in  Otto's  patient  shews  that  the  case 
was  nearly  allied  to  those  instances  already 
cited,  in  which  absence  or  obliteration  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  determined  the  non-deve- 
lopment of  the  septum  cordis — leaving  the 
efferent  portion  of  the  organ  essentially  in 
the  condition  of  a  single  ventricle.    In  the 


four  following  cases  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  arterial  duct  had  been 
open  previously  to  birth,  though  the  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  circulation  sub- 
sequently to  the  commencement  of  respira- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  closure 
at  a  later  period.  In  this  particular  these 
cases  differ  from  that  by  Dr.  Mauran  already 
noticed.  I  have  before  shewn  the  reasons 
why  patency  of  the  duct  should  be  far  more 
frequently  observed  in  cases  of  obliteration 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  than  in  others 
where  this  opening  is  much  contracted. 

Dr.  Farre*  narrates  the  case  of  a  person 
of  the  male  sex,  22  years  of  age,  whose 
figure  was  diminutive,  and  appearance  and 
mental  faculties  puerile.  The  face  was  of  a 
deep  violet  colour.  In  proportion  to  his 
height,  the  size  of  his  abdomen  and  capacity 
of  his  thorax  were  large.  When  at  rest,  his 
breathing  was  easy,  but  rather  quicker  than 
natural ;  he  occasionally  took  a  full  inspira- 
tion with  perfect  freedom.  Whilst  capable 
of  taking  exercise,  slight  exertions  sufficed 
to  bring  on  dyspnoea  and  cough.  There  was 
jugular  pulsation  ;  the  superficial  veins  were 
enlarged  and  varicose.  His  ankles  were 
cedematous,  and  there  was  sometimes  ver- 
tigo. The  pulse  was  observed,  for  a  few 
weeks  previously  to  his  death,  to  range  from 
100  to  120  ;  respirations  from  26  to  28. 
The  temperature  of  the  hand  was  98°,  be- 
neath the  tongue  100° ;  while  that  of  the 
room  was  76°.  The  bowels  were  stated  to 
be  regular,  except  during  the  winter  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  when  some  blood  was 
discharged  without  any  relief  of  symptoms. 
His  urine  was  high  coloured,  offensive,  and 
scanty.  Death  occurred  rather  suddenly 
(after  a  gradual  failing  of  the  muscular 
power),  subsequently  to  taking  a  rather 
fuller  meal  than  usual.  On  examination, 
the  extremities  were  found  to  be  slender  ; 
height  4  feet  3  inches.  All  the  characters 
of  puberty  were  wanting.  Gangrene  had 
commenced  in  one  of  the  great  toes. 
The  pleurae  were  universally  adherent ; 
the  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles  ;  their 
cellular  tissue  was  coloured  with  blood. 
The  veins  of  the  chest  were  unusually  con- 
gested, but  the  inferior  cava  and  coronary 
veins  only  were  dilated.  The  auricles  were 
of  due  size  ;  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale 
was  of  due  size,  and  efficient.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices  were  narrowed ;  the  right 
admitted  the  points  of  two  fingers,  the  left 
the  point  of  only  one  finger.  The  tricuspid 
and  mitral  valves  were  otherwise  malformed. 
Both  auricles  opened  into  a  ventricle,  which 
was  not  only  more  capacious,  but  thicker  in 
its  walls  than  natural.  The  pulmonary 
artery  arose  from  the  superior  and  centrsil 
part  of  this  ventricle  by  a  very  narrow  mouth 


*  Op.  citat.  pp.  37-40. 
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of  dense  structure  ;  its  semilunar  valves 
were  concealed  by  a  warty  excrescence  which 
giew  from  tliem,  leaving  a  passage  barely 
large  i/nougli  to  admit  a  small  probe.  The 
rest  of  the  artery  was  of  its  proper  size. 
The  ventricular  sepHim  was  wanting,  and 
nstead  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  pouch,  imper- 
vious towards  the  left  auricle,  was  continued 
from  the  right  ventricle,  and  opened  ante- 
riorly into  the  aorta  by  a  free  orifice.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  was  closed.  The  left 
vertebral  artery  arose  from  the  aorta  between 
the  left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  In 
the  descending  aorta  no  branch  remarkable 
for  its  size  appeared  as  low  as  the  fifth 
intercostal.  AH  the  abdominal  viscera  were 
so  greatly  congested  as  to  appear  of  a  deep 
claret  colour. 

M.  Vallete  has  related*  the  case  of  a 
female  child  born  at  the  full  period,  who,  for 
six  months,  remained  in  appearance  healthy, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  skin  presented  a  blue 
tint,  and  the  respiration  became  difficult. 
When  six  months  old,  convulsions  took  place, 
and  were  succeeded  by  hemiplegia  of  the 
right  side,  which,  however,  gradually  de- 
creased and  finally  disappeared,  still  leaving 
that  side  somewhat  weaker  than  the  opposite. 
The  cyanosis  persisted,  increasing  when  the 
patient  ran  or  walked  quickly,  and  being 
deeper  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 
At  the  age  of  6  years  the  patient  caught  cold, 
which  produced  bronchitis  and  fatal  pulmo- 
nary congestion.  It  was  found  that  the 
ventricular  parietes  were,  on  both  sides, 
about  two  lines  in  thickness.  A  large  com- 
munication, through  which  the  thumb  could 
easily  be  passed,  existed  between  the  ventri- 
cles— the  circumference  of  this  opening  was 
rounded  and  smooth  ;  the  septum  was  only 
four  lines  high,  the  aortic  orifice  was  normal, 
and  situated  at  the  internal  and  upper  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  inter  ventricular 
opening.  The  orifice  of  the  jiulmonary 
artery  was  separated  from  that  of  the  aorta 
by  a  small  eminence  which  formed  the  upper 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  inter- 
ventricular opening.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  about  half  the  size  of  the  aorta  ;  neither 
it  nor  its  orifice  presented  anything  irregular. 
The  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was  single, 
common  to  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricles,  behind  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery ;  it  was  furnished  with  a  large  tri- 
angular valve,  the  base  of  which  was  inserted 
into  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  of 
the  opening,  and  the  summit  of  which  was 
fixed,  by  means  of  small  fleshy  columns,  to 
the  posterior  walls  of  the  ventricles.  The 
valve  was  large  enough  to  close  the  orifice 
completely.  The  auricles  communicated 
freely  by  two  openings. 


*  Gazette  M^dicale,  and  Lancet,  cir.  Feb.,  1845. 


M.  Ilein  relates*  the  case  of  a  lad,  set.  16, 
who  was  very  severely  affected  with  cyanosis, 
having  been  livid  from  the  earliest  period. 
His  chest  was  narrow,  and  his  breathing 
short  and  difficult.  There  was  strong  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  the  pulse  was  100  and 
hard,  becoming  weak  and  still  quicker  when 
oppression  was  greater,  and  latterly  increas- 
ing still  more  in  rapidity  when  the  symptoms 
were  alleviated.  He  had  suffered  from 
copious  haemoptysis,  but  died  from  accumu- 
lation of  mucus  in  the  air-passages.  The 
lungs  were  found  extremely  congested, 
flaccid  towards  their  bases,  and  small  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  heart.  The  left 
contained  a  vomica.  The  bronchial  glands 
were  hard  and  enlarged.  The  heart  was  un- 
usually large.  There  was  merely  a  vestige 
of  a  ventricular  septum.  The  two  sides  of 
the  organ  were  of  nearly  equal  thickness. 
The  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  coa- 
lescing, formed  a  little  ring,  about  three 
lines  in  diameter,  which  projected  into  the 
artery.  There  were  three  openings  in  the 
valve  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  arterial 
duct  was  closed. 

The  most  extreme  degree  of  this  kind  of 
malformation  was  observed  in  a  heart  shewn 
to  Dr.  Farre  by  Mr.  Lawrence  (in  the  col- 
lection at  St.  Bartholomew's).  Here  the 
vense  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins  opened  into 
their  respective  auricles,  but  the  auricular 
septum  was  very  imperfect,  consisting  only 
of  a  small  muscular  band,  which  left  a  large 
foramen  ovale  without  a  valve.  The  septum 
of  the  ventricles  was  altogether  wanting, 
so  that  the  ventricle  communicated  with  the 
auricles  by  a  single  ostium,  around  which  a 
valve  was  attached.  The  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery,  the  entrance  of  the  latter  being 
somewhat  contracted,  arose  side  by  side  from 
the  left  part  of  the  ventricle.  The  history 
of  the  case  was  unknown  ;  but,  from  the  size 
of  the  heart,  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
child  had  lived  some  months. f 

Cases  of  this  class  are  found  to  vary 
exceedingly  with  respect  to  the  size  and  form 
of  the  inter  auricular  communication  :  in 
some,  the  septum  has  been  found  either 
wholly  deficient  or  merely  in  a  rudimentary 
state,  while  in  many  others  it  was  evident 
that  the  process  which  closes  the  foramen 
ovale  subsequently  to  birth  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  natural  manner,  and  had  been 
arrested  only  at  the  period  when  it  was  just 
verging  upon  completion.  The  two  follow- 
ing cases  are  fair  examples  of  the  extreme 
degrees  of  this  species  of  malformation. 

In  a  female  child  whose  complexion  was 
always  more  or  less  blue,  who  suffered  from 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  died  at  the  com- 


*  De  istis  Cordis  Dcformationibiis  quae  San- 
giiinem  Vcnosum  cum  Arferioso  Misceri  per- 
nilttunt.   Gottintr.  I81t>,  p.  37. 

t  On  Mah'orniatioiis  ol  the  Heart,  pp.  30-1. 
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pletion  of  her  first  year,  Mr.  Ring  found 
tiiat  the  heart  was  furnished  with  two  de- 
scending venae  cavse,  one  of  which  termi- 
nated in  the  right,  the  other  entering  the 
left  side  of  the  auricle  (which  was  single,  the 
auricular  septum  being  totally  absent),  with 
the  ascending  cavse.  The  septum  of  the 
ventricles  was  also  remarkably  imperfect. 
The  aorta  arose  from  both  ventricles.  The 
pulmonary  artery  was  much  smaller  than 
usual.* 

As  a  contrast  to  this  case  we  may  take 
that  described  by  Dr.  Nevin.f  A  boy,  aet. 
10  months,  first  began  to  sufterfrom  symp- 
toms of  blue  disease  about  a  month  subse- 
quently to  birth.  Death  occurred  during  a 
violent  paroxysm.  The  heart  was  found 
larger  than  usual ;  the  coronary  veins  were 
remarkably  turgid  ;  the  aorta,  at  its  origin, 
was  considerably  enlarged,  and  arose  equally 
from  both  ventricles.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  remarkably  contracted,  and  its  valves 
were  firmly  attached  by  their  apices  to  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  appeared 
somewhat  ossified  as  their  bases.  The 
arterial  duct  was  closed.  The  right  ven- 
tricle was  considerably  enlarged.  The  fora- 
men ovale  admitted  a  large  probe.  The 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  on  each  side 
arose  by  separate  trunks. 

In  other  examples  narrated  in  this  section, 
the  inter-auricular  communication  seems  to 
have  been  as  narrow  as  in  the  instance  by  Dr. 
Nevin,  and  perhaps  even  narrower.  Indeed, 
the  existence  of  a  very  wide  communication 
between  the  auricles  appears  in  these  cases 
to  be  a  somewhat  rare  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  and  the  great  width  of  the  aperture 
may, in  some  instances,  be  attributed  rather  to 
dilatation  occurring  subsequently  to  birth, 
than  to  an  original  arrest  of  development. 

The  following  are  interesting  examples  of 
the  varieties,  both  in  the  anatomical  condition 
of  the  parts,  and  in  the  resulting  symptoms, 
which  cases  of  this  description  are  wont  to 
present. 

Dr.  John  CramptonJ  relates  the  following 
instance : — 

A  boy  had,  from  his  birth,  been  subject 
to  palpitation,  attended  with  pain  in  the  left 
side.  His  complexion  was  livid  and  sallow  ; 
the  whole  surface  of  his  body  was  extensively 
anasarcous ;  his  breathing  was  very  labo- 
rious, and  he  could  not  lie  on  either  side, 
but  was  easiest  sitting  up.  The  pulse  at 
the  wrist  was  140,  small,  and  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  action  ;  but  latterly  both 
became  irregular  and  intermittent.  The 
measurement  of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 


*  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  120. 

t  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  xix. 
p.  326. 

X  Trans,  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians, 
1830. 


exceeded  that  of  the  left  by  half  an  inch. 
A  very  loud  bruit  de  sovfflet  was  distinctly 
audible  in  every  part  of  the  thorax,  and  in 
the  neck.  Latterly  he  suffered  from  diar- 
rhcea.  His  symptoms  were,  on  one  occa- 
sion, temporarily  relieved  by  a  profuse 
perspiration.  Death  occurred  from  exhaus- 
tion at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Attached  to 
the  right  ventricle  there  was  found  a  super- 
numerary cavity  which  communicated  with 
the  pulmonary  artery.  This  cavity  also 
communicated  with  the  right  ventricle  by  an 
opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  little 
finger,  and  formed  under  the  columnse 
carneee  of  the  ventricle.  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  perfectly  destitute  of  valves ;  its 
lining  membrane,  at  the  usual  situation  of 
the  valves,  appeared  a  little  puckered ;  at 
this  spot  the  artery  was  contracted,  but 
above,  it  was  considerably  dilated.  The  sep- 
tum of  the  ventricles  was  imperfect,  and  the 
foramen  ovale  patent. 

Dr.  Todd,  who  also  examined  this  case, 
attributed*  the  formation  of  the  supernume- 
rary cavity  to  a  partial  dilatation  of  the 
infundibular  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  in 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  at  the  pul- 
monary orifice.  I  shall  presently  have  to 
quote  other  cases  which  bear  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  this. 

Mr.  A.  Nap  per  has  relatedf  the  case  of  a 
boy,  set.  5  years  and  7  months,  who  began 
to  be  the  subject  of  cyanosis  and  its  attendant 
symptoms  subsequently  to  a  fall  which  he 
suffered  at  the  age  of  six  months.  He  died 
with  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  On 
examination  of  the  brain,  extensive  ramol- 
lissement  of  the  right  hemisphere  and  serous 
effusion  were  found  to  exist.  The  lungs 
were  extremely  small  and  flaccid,  and  of  a 
bright  crimson  colour  throughout.  The 
heart  was  of  normal  dimensions  ;  both  ven- 
tricles were  contracted  ;  both  auricles  were 
extremely  distended  with  blood.  In  the 
situation  of  the  foramen  ovale  there  was  an 
opening  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  a 
line  in  breadth  ;  its  valvular  form  rendered 
it  probable  that  this  opening  did  not  ordi- 
narily admit  of  the  passage  of  the  blood. 
The  aorta  communicated  equally  with  both 
ventricles.  The  ventricular  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  much  contracted, 
scarcely  admitting  the  large  end  of  a  com- 
mon blowpipe.  The  sigmoid  valves  were 
exceedingly  small,  but  otherwise  perfect. 

Mr.  John  C.  Bloxham  describesj  the  case 
of  a  girl  who  died  at  the  age  of  3  years, 
having  been  the  subject  of  cyanosis  almost 
from  birth.  The  heart  was  found  lying 
transversely  in  the  chest,  and  of  an  enormous 
size  compared  with  the  growth  of  the  child. 

vol  ?i^'^'°634''*  °^  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
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The  right  auricle  was  enlarged  and  hyper- 
trophied;  the  left  appears  to  have  been 
small  ;  tlie  foramen  ovale  wfvuld  have  ad- 
mitted a  goose-qnill,  but  was  furnished  with 
a  valve.  The  thickest  portion  of  the  walls 
of  the  right  ventricle  measured  a  quarter  of 
an  inch;  of  the  left  nearly  half  an  inch. 
The  aorta  took  its  origin  nearly  equally  from 
both  ventricles,  and  was  unusually  large. 
The  pnlmonary  artery  communicated  with 
the  right  ventricle  ;  its  parietes  were  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  it  was  altogether  so  dimi- 
nutive that  its  existence  was  discovered  only 
by  tracing  its  branches  backwards  from  the 
lungs.  "  It  was  perceived  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  heart  collapsed,  and  bifurcating 
immediately  on  its  exit,  so  that  the  trunk 
was  not,  in  any  part  of  its  circumference, 
above  a  line  in  length."  It  was  only  furnished 
with  two  valves.  The  aorta,  which  was 
unusually  large,  arose  above  the  septum, 
and  communicated  more  freely  with  the 
right  ventricle  than  with  the  left.  The  tri- 
cuspid valve  was  thickened,  and  callous  at 
its  margin.  The  pericardial,  pleural,  and 
abdominal  cavities  contained  serous  effu- 
sions. Tlie  lungs  were  tubercular,  con- 
tracted, and  adherent  to  the  ribs  and  spine. 
The  liver  was  much  enlarged,  encroaching 
on  the  chest. 

Dr.  Hope  details  the  case  of  a  girl,  set.  8 
years,  whose  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  palpebrse, 
hands,  and  feet,  were  of  a  violet  colour  ;  the 
tongue  and  mouth  still  darker.    There  was 
dyspnoea   on   the   slightest  exertion,  and 
cough  only  when  hurried  ;  the  sternum  was 
very  prominent ;   great  sensibility  to  cold, 
headache,  vertigo,  drowsiness,  and  sluggish- 
ness.    Pulse  very  small  and  weak ;  and 
when  the  patient  was  hurried  it  was  irregular, 
intermittent,  and  unequal.    A  very  loud, 
hissing,  superficial,  bellows  murmur  was 
heard  in  the  prsecordial  region,  synchronous 
with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  the  dias- 
tolic sound  was  healthy,  or  nearly  so.  The 
child  died  of  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  brain. 
The  heart  was  one-half  larger  than  natural ; 
the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were  thick- 
ened to  half  an  inch  ;  the  cavity  was  slightly 
dilated,  and  the  pulmonary  orifice  contracted 
to  the  size  of  a  goose- quill,  whilst  a  common 
opening  from  the  right  ventricle,  admitting 
the  index  finger,  existed  into  the  aorta  and 
left  ventricle.    The  left  ventricle  was  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  its  cavity  about 
natural.    An  oblique  passage,  admitting  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel,  existed   between  the 
auricles.     The  lungs  were  rather  flaccid, 
imperfectly  crepitant,  and  universally  gorged 
with  black  blood*. 

M.  Huet  furnishes  an  instancef  where  he 
found  the  pulmonary  artery  very  narrow  in 


*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  468. 
t  Bulletin  de  Sc.  M6d.  t.  ii.  p.  72,  1808. 


a  patient  13  years  of  age.  The  aorta  arose 
from  both  ventricles.  The  forameri  ovale 
was  open  ;  the  atterial  duct  closed. 

The  preparation  numbered  l,'i82'"  in 
the  collection  at  Guy's  Hospital  affords  an 
interesting  type  of  this  kind  of  malformation. 
It  is  the  heart  apparently  of  a  young  adult 
in  which  there  are  evident  traces  of  universal 
pericardial  adhesion  and  of  inflammation 
(prol)ably  of  old  date)  affecting  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  the  presence  of  interstitial 
deposit  being  very  apparent,  especially  in 
the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  valves 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  fused  into  a 
conical  canal,  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
which  slight  traces  of  the  free  edges  of  the 
curtains  are  perceptible  ;  the  artery  above  is 
about  the  natural  size.  A  singularly  free 
communication  exists  between  the  ventricles ; 
the  right  ventricle  is  rather  larger  than  the  left, 
and  its  walls  are  slightly  thicker.  The  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  imperfect  ventricular 
septum  is  remarkably  developed.  The  right 
auricle  is  very  large  ;  the  left  greatly  con- 
tracted. The.  foramen  ovale  appears  to  be 
unclosed,  but  well  defended  by  a  strong 
valve. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  preceding  instances,  cya- 
nosis is  mentioned  to  have  occurred  (as  it 
generally  does  in  cases  of  congenital  imper- 
fection of  the  heart)  at  a  period  of  some  days 
or  months  subsequently  to  birth*.  Dr. 
(iuain  has  very  justly  arguedf  that,  in  cases 
of  this  description,  the  accession  of  cyanosis 
shortly  after  birth  is  immediately  determined 
by  the  commencement  of  the  process  of 
closure  in  the  arterial  duct :  it  might  also 
have  been  added,  and  in  the  foramen  ovale.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  instances  above 
related,  as  well  as  many  of  those  which  will 
be  subsequently  adduced,  afford  strong  cor- 
roboration to  this  view.  In  the  five  cases 
where  permanence  of  the  arterial  canal  was 
coincident  with  arctation  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice,  the  passage  of  the  duct  had  become 
narrowed  :  in  the  two  instances  where  the 
branchial  canal  remained  pervious,  this 
channel  was  also  remarkably  narrow.  In 
13  out  of  the  27  cases  in  which  patency  of 
the  foramen  ovale  was  found  to  coexist  with 
narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  there 
were  found  evidences  that  a  process  of  con- 

*  This  happened  in  twelve  of  the  cases.  In 
most  of  the  other  instances  the  precise  time  at 
•which  cyanosis  appeared  is  not  mentioned.  In 
the  remaining  exaniples  (four)  it  is  reported  to 
have  existed  from  birth  ;  but  this  statement  does 
not  appear  to  have  been^  in  all  those  cases,  the 
result  of  actual  obsen'ation  on  the  part  of  the 
reporters.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence  for  an  infant  to  be  born  in  a  condition 
of  true  cyanosis,  if,  indeed,  such  a  circumstance 
has  ever  occm-red  at  all;  but  cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  lividity,  whicli  afterwards  be- 
came  pennanent,  appeared  very  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  respiration. 

t  Dublin  Medical  Press,  vol.  vm.  p.  88. 
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traction  in  the  inter-auricular  opening  had 
proceeded  to  a  certain,  and,  in  most  of  the 
instances,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Besides  the  instances  in  whicli  tlie  arterial 
duct  was  observed  to  be  extremely  con- 
tracted, there  were  also  twenty  cases  where 
the  auricular  septum  remained  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  pervious,  in  which  no  direct 
communication  existed  between  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  certainly  ob- 
servable, that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arte- 
riosus remain  permanently  open  in  con- 
sequence of  congenital  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  an  effort  is  made  by  nature  to 
close  these  apertures  by  the  usual  vital  pro- 
cesses ;  and,  although  this  effort  proves 
abortive,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  contraction  in  the  abnormal  pas  • 
sages  ;  to  which  contraction  the  accession  of 
the  symptoms  of  obstruction  to  the  circu- 
lation, and  of  morbus  cseruleus  during  the 
earlier  months  of  infancy,  is,  I  believe,  in 
most  cases  referrible.  This  proposition  will 
receive  still  further  confirmation  when  we 
arrive  at  the  consideration  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  now  generally  recognised  doctrine 
of  the  causes  of  cyanosis  rests. 

In  the  next  class  of  instances  of  narrowing 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  which  I  shall  have 
to  refer,  the  ventricular  septum  was  perfo- 
rated, but  no  communication  existed  either 
through  the  foramen  ovale  or  the  arterial 
duct. 

VII. — The  pulmonary  orifice  narrow — t?ie 
ventricular  septum  imperfect — the  fora- 
men ovale  and  arterial  duct  closed."' 
This  species  of  malformation,  like  those 

which  have  been  previously  described,  pre- 


*  The  foUomng  remarkable  instances  of  con- 
traction of  the  pulmonarif  ostium,  associated 
with  perforation  of  the  auricular  and  ventricular 
septa,  were  accidentally  omitted  when  describing 
the  several  conditions  of  parts  with  which  that 
malformation  is  found  to  be  associated. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  correspond  with 
the  cases  observed  by  Sandifort,  Knox,  Lexis, 
and  Otto,  in  which  narrowing  of  the  right  ven- 
triculo-pulmonary  orifice  was  attended  with 
complete  absence  of  the  arterial  duct ;  and  the 
first  case  is  especially  interesting  when  placed 
beside  the  example  cited  by  the  latter  author. 
The  absence  of  any  trace  of  an  arterial  duct  at 
a  period  of  a  few  years  after  birth,  may  not  be 
deemed  positive  evidence  that  such  communi- 
cation has  never  existed,  but  the  fact  of  its  en- 
tire absence  in  two  fcetuses  dissected  by  different 
observers,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  existence 
of  the  duct,  or  of  any  analogous  communication, 
is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  continuance  of 
intra-uterine  life ;  providing  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  lungs  be  limited  by  a  narrow  condition  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  by  a  free  communi- 
cation between  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  thei 
heart. 

Nich.  Steno  observed,  in  an  otherwise  mon- 
strous foetus  of  the  female  sex,  that  the  pul- 
monarij  arteri/  was  much  narrower  than  the 
aorta.  Tlie  latter  vessel,  which  was  situated  to 
the  right,  arose  from  both  ventricles,  the  septum 


sents  several  remarkable  varieties,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  consists  in  an  entire 
absence  of  the  arterial  duct,  as  observed  in 
the  foUowing  instances. 

Professor  IIuss,  of  Stockholm,  attended  a 
boy  G  years  of  age,  who  had  from  birth 
exhibited  the  usual  symptoms  of  cyanosis. 
When  he  entered  the  Hopital  des  Seraphins 
the  colour  of  his  skin  was  dark  blue,  that 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  clear 
blue  ; — he  had  frequent  attacks  of  palpita- 


being  imperfect.  The  auricles  were  in  the 
usual  foetal  condition.  There  was  no  ductus 
arteriosus.  (Acta  Hafniensia,  p.  1.  p.  200,  as 
quoted  by  Hcin,  Tab.  II.) 

The  following  history  has  been  given  by  Drs. 
Aran  and  H.  Bennet  (Lancet,  184-t,  vol.  i.  p.  501). 
— A  girl,  ajtat.  20,  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
cyanosis  of  a  very  aggravated  kind,  died  in  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  death  being  apparently  mainly  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  hip,  and  erysipelas  con- 
sequent upon  caries  of  one  of  the  ribs.  Her 
stature  was  small.  She  presented  no  signs  of 
puberty,  and  her  understanding  was  imperfectly 
developed.  She  had  no  cough,  except  when 
hurried,  nor  dyspnoea ;  the  feet  were  often  oede- 
matous.  The  superficial  venous  system  was 
much  developed ;  voliuninous  veins  of  a  deep 
b  ue  colour  crossed  the  skin  in  every  direction, 
and  were  united  by  a  net-work  of  anastomosed 
veinulae.  Latterly,  vertigo,  and  even  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, frequently  resulted  from  exertion. 
A  short  time  previously  to  her  death  the  cardiac 
impulsion  was  found  to  be  smart  and  short,  but 
considei'ably  stronger  and  more  extensive  than 
natural:  it  wa»  followed  by  a  diastolic  back- 
stroke. Opposite  the  apex  of  heai't,  the  two 
sounds  were  perceived,  with  an  appearance  of 
systolic  murmur  ;  but  the  first  was  a  loud  pro- 
longed- liellows  murmur,  with  a  very  sensible 
purring  tremor  opposite  the  arterial  orifices  of 
the  organ  ;  and  the  second  very  short  and  loud. 
The  bellows  murmur  was  very  sensible  and 
superficial  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  its 
valves  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  along  the  left 
side  of  that  bone.  This  murmur  was  limited 
superiorly  by  the  clavicle,  and  on  the  sides  by 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  by  a  perpen- 
dicular line  proceeding  from  the  external  ex- 
tremity of  the  left  clavicle ;  no  murmur  in  the 
vessels  of  the  neck,  nor  upon  the  course  of  the 
aorta ;  pulse  regular,  112,  very  small,  and  weak ; 
resonance  of  the  lungs  normal,  and  the  vesicular 
murmur  pure  in  all  the  extent  of  the  chest. 

On  dissection,  the  body  was  found  to  be  gene- 
rally cederaatous  ;  the  heart  was  one-half  larger 
than  natural,  right  ventricle  one-third  more 
voluminous  than  the  left.  The  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  were  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the 
arterial  orifice  was  seated  at  the  superior  part  of 
the  ventricle,  near  the  septum :  it  was  contracted 
to  the  size  of  a  goose-quill ;  its  circumference 
was  surrounded  by  cartilaginous  patches,  and 
almost  obliterated  by  small  yellowish  and  fibriji 
nous  vej^ctations,  very  little  adherent  to  th? 
edges  of  the  orifice.  The  pulmonary  valves  were 
higher  seated,  an  inch  above  the  contraction,  so 
that  between  the  orifice  of  the  ventricle  and  tlia 
pulmonary  valves  vvas  a  cavity,  half  an  incK 
high,  and  one  inch  in  width,  covered  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart  slightly  thickened,  and 
containing  a  polypous  concretion ;  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice  was  contracted  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  the  arterial  coats  were  thinner  than 
natural.  There  was  710  vestige  of  ductus  arterio- 
sus. The  ventricular  septum  was  perforated  at 
its  upper  part  by  a  smooth  and  circular  aperture 
half  an  inch  in  extent :  aortic  orifice  aiitl  valves 
perfectly  sound.  Right  auricle  dilated,  and 
slightly  hypcrtrophicd.   Tlie  septum  of  the  auri- 
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tion  and  haemoptysis,  and  at  times  convul- 
sions. During  several  months  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  hospital  the  htemorrhage  from 
the  lungs  became  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  in  one  of  these  attacks  he  died.  The 
heart  was  found  about  three  times  as  large 
as  the  patient's  fist.  The  enlargemfnt  was 
principally  in  the  right  ventricle,  behind 
which  was  the  left  ventricle  like  an  appen- 
dix. The  foramen  ovale  was  closed.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  inter-ventricular  sep- 
tum there  was  a  semilunar  opening  of  nine 
lines  extent.  In  the  right  ventricle  the  ori- 
fice of  the  pulmonary  artery  formed  a 
circular  opening  two  lines  in  diameter  with 
a  cartilaginous  margin  ;  two  lines  within 
this  opening  there  existed  two  folds  re- 
sembling semilunar  valves.  The  sinus  of 
Valsalva  formed  a  pouch  eleven  lines  in 
diameter,  filled  with  fibrinous  clots,  or- 
ganised and  adherent  to  the  parietes,  so  that 
the  canal  was  of  the  same  diameter  as  its 
prifice ;  the  length  of  the  pouch  was  six 
lines.  There  was  no  vestige  of  an  arterial 
duct.* 

M.  Gintrac  relatesf  the  case  of  an  infant 
who  had  exhibited  in  a  very  marked  degree 
the  symptoms  of  morbus  ceeruleus.and  which 
died  in  the  second  week  after  birth.  The 
cerebral  vessels    were    found  extremely 


cles  was  perforated  by  a  valvular  slit.  Great 
consolidation  of  the  lungs  by  tubercles,  of  which 
a  great  many  were  softened ;  there  were  two 
little  caverns  at  the  summit  of  the  left  lung. 
Large  tubercular  masses  were  also  found  in  the 
spleen. 

The  case  alluded  to  at  p.  371,  where  a  diagram 
is  ^Iven  of  the  peculiar  valvular  apparatus  with 
which  the  pulmonary  artery  was  furnished  (fig.  g), 
was  that  of  a  young  lady,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Iliff's, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  12  years,  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  malformation  of  the  heart,  which 
had  appeared  during  her  infancy,  and  gradually 
increased.  The  state  of  the  heart,  discovered 
after  death,  has  been  described  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Iliff,  jun.  (Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxxvi.  p. 
1376).  The  organ  was  rather  large,  the  right 
auricle  strong  and  large,  the  foramen  ovale  open 
so  as  to  admit  a  goose-quill,  but  valvular  on  the 
right  side ;  the  ventricles  were  about  equal,  com- 
municating at  their  base  by  an  opening  in  the 
septum  sufficient  to  admit  the  little  finger ;  pul- 
monary  artery  small  and  thin,  with  a  conical 
valve  truncated  above  to  form  an  opening,  which, 
being  thickly  beset  with  vegetations,  would 
scarcely  admit  a  crow-quill.  The  cord  of  the 
ductus  arteriosiisvi&s,  complete.  There  were  also 
vegetations  on  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves.  The 
heart  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital (Preparation  1379''5).  I  observe  that  por- 
tions of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
are  also  coated  with  adherent  clots.  The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  are  of  small  capacity.  An 
inspection  of  the  preparation,  or  of  the  diagram 
which  I  have  given,  will  at  once  shew  that  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  funnel-shaped  valve,  and  the 
arrangement  around  its  opening  of  a  little  tuft 
of  elastic  vegetations  which  close  together  over 
the  aperture,  must  have  completely  prevented 
even  the  slightest  reflux  of  blood  into  the  ven- 
tricle during  the  diastole  of  that  cavity. 

*  Gazette  M^d.  de  Paris,  Feb.  11th,  1843. 

t  Archives  Gen^rales,  as  quoted  in  Med.  Chir. 
Review,  Jan.  1839. 


gorged  with  blood  ;  the  lungs  were  also  very 
highly  congested,  and  did  not  crepitate 
firmly  on  pressure.  The  heart  was  very 
large,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
turtle.  The  right  ventricle  was  highly 
muscular ;  from  this  cavity  the  aorta  as 
well  as  the  pulmonary  artery  was  found  to 
arise.  The  latter  was,  however,  nearly 
closed  up  ;  and  no  trace  of  ductus  arterio- 
sus was  visible.  The  left  ventricle  was 
atrophied,  and  exhibited  no  appearance  of 
arterial  aperture  or  of  mitral  valve.  In  the 
septum  cordis  was  a  large  round  aperture 
which  permitted  a  very  free  communication 
between  the  two  ventricles. 

In  the  preceding  section  a  case  related  by 
Drs.  John  Crampton  and  Todd  was  cited,  in 
which  the  contracted  pulmonary  artery 
arose  from  a  supernumerary  muscular  cavity 
which  communicated  with  the  right  ventri- 
cle. The  following  is  a  somewhat  similar 
instance. 

Mr.  G.  Holmsted  attended  a  girl,  aetat.  9 
years,  who,  up  to  the  age  of  3j  years,  was 
quite  healthy,  but  then  began  to  be  affected 
with  shortness  of  breath,  lividity  of  the 
surface,  and  extreme  chilliness.  She  con- 
tinued in  this  state  till  about  three  months 
previous  to  her  death,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  fright,  she  went  into  a  kind  of 
fit,  which  lasted  about  two  hours.  After 
this  she  became  subject  to  occasional  attacks 
of  the  kind,  which  came  on  with  pain  in  the 
head  and  giddiness,  a  pallor  of  the  face, 
with  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
increased  palpitation.  She  died  rather  sud- 
denly in  an  attack  attended  with  pain  in  the 
head,  and  the  evidences  of  thoracic  obstruc- 
tion. The  heart  was  more  than  naturally 
large  and  muscular.  The  right  auricle  was 
found  much  distended,  containing  four  or 
five  ounces  of  blood.  The  foramen  ovale 
was  perfectly  closed.  The  aorta  was  placed 
over  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  and  about 
the  centre  of  the  right  ventricle  there  was  a 
small  opening  into  a  corresponding  cavity  in 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity  the  pul- 
monary artery  went  off.  The  left  cavities 
were  comparatively  small.  The  ductus  ar- 
teriosus was  closed.  The  lungs  were  of  a 
dark  colour ;  the  vessels  of  the  head  were  a 
little  fuller  than  usual.* 

Except  in  the  closed  state  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  condition  of  parts  in  the  above 
case  did  not  materially  diflFer  from  that  ob- 
served in  Dr.  Crampton's  patient :  it  is,  how- 
ever, evident  from  the  figure  which  accom- 
panies Mr.  Holmsted's  narrative,  that  here 
the  point  of  obstruction  was  formed  at  the 
narrow  opening  which  led  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  the  supernumerary  muscular  cavity, 
and  not  at  the  entrance  of  the  pulmonary 


*  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xvii.  p.  455. 
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artery,  as  was  the  case  in  Dr.  Crampton's  in- 
stance. The  position, in  Mr.Holmsted'scase, 
of  the  supernumerary  cavity  at  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  spot  at  which  tlie  pul- 
monary artery  usually  arises,  must  also  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  this  additional  ven- 
tricle was  not  formed  by  a  mere  dilatation  of 
the  infundibular  portion  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  at 
the  pulmonary  orifice. 

The  following  cases  ])resent  several  re- 
markable varieties  of  this  kindof  malformation. 

Mr.  J.  Marshall  gives  the  following  ac- 
count *  of  a  man  who  had  been  cyanosed 
from  birth,  and  had  always  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  suffocation  upon  the  slightest 
exertion  : — The  surface  was  cold  ;  the  pulse 
small  and  frequent,  but  regular.  A  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  became  drop- 
sical, his  breathing  grew  extremely  oppressed, 
and  he  was  incapable  of  lying  down.  Four 
gallons  and  a  half  of  effusion  were  removed 
from  the  abdomen,  with  considerable  tem- 
porary relief ;  but  re-accumulation  of  the 
fluid  occurred,  and  the  patient  died,  at  the 
age  of  23  years.  The  abdomen  was  found 
to  contain  five  gallons  of  fluid.  The  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  was  large  ;  the  foramen 
ovale  perfectly  closed.  In  the  ventricular 
septum  there  existed  an  aperture  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  semilunar  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  were  shrivelled,  and 
appeared  useless,  but  were  not  ossified. 
About  an  inch  above  the  valves  the  artery 
was  contracted  so  as  to  form  a  stricture, 
hardened  by  ossific  deposit,  and  about  the 
diameter  of  a  goose-quiU.  The  coats  of  the 
artery  above  the  stricture  were  very  thin, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  sac.  The  ventricles 
were  of  equal  strength.  The  pulmonary 
veins  and  left  auricle  were  very  much  di- 
minished in  size ;  the  left  ventricle  also  was 
small.  The  aorta  arose  naturally,  and  its 
valves  were  healthy.  The  lungs  were  small 
and  black  from  the  blood  they  contained, 
but  were  not  diseased. f 

The  following  case  is  interesting,  from  the 
care  with  which  the  physical  signs  were 
observed : — 

Dr.  C.  F.  Gravina  relates  %  the  case  of 
a  boy,  setat.  9  years,  who  had  been  cyanosed 
from  his  birth,  and  suffered  from  a  violent 
and  continual  palpitation  of  heart,  and 
short  rapid  respiration.  On  the  least  exer- 
tion these  symptoms  were  severely  aggra- 
vated. The  respiration  was  heard  distinctly 
all  over  the  chest;  but  in  the  precordial 
region  two  abnormal  cardiac  sounds  were 


*  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  vi.  p.  886. 

1 1  have  alluded  to  this  case  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  and  given  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  sketch  of  malformed  artery  (fig.  e, 
p.  370.) 

%  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  July  1839,  and  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxv. 


recognised :  one  of  them  resembled  the 
purring  of  a  cat,  and  was  heard  during  the 
systole  of  the  heart ;  the  other,  which  ap- 
peared to  accompany  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles,  was  so  clear  and  sonorous  that 
it  was  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  right 
side  of  the  chest ;  over  the  left  side,  how- 
ever, it  was  scarcely  heard.  While  the  boy 
was  in  a  state  of  repose  his  pulse  beat  from 
78  to  84  in  the  minute  ;  but,  on  the  least 
excitement,  rose  to  100  or  105.  He  died 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
convulsions  and  dyspnoea.  The  lungs  were 
found  of  a  violet  colour,  regular  in  their 
form,  and  crepitating  on  pressure.  The 
right  ventricle  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
the  left ;  but  its  walls  were  of  the  ordinary 
thickness.  The  left  ventricle  was  smaller 
than  common.  The  ventricular  septum  was 
deficient  below  the  point  where  the  aorta 
arose,  leaving  a  circular  communication  be- 
tween the  two  ventricles.  This  opening 
was  largest  on  that  side  which  corresponded 
with  the  right  ventricle,  but  was  somewhat 
contracted  on  that  of  the  left.  The  aortic 
orifice  was  much  dilated,  as  were  also  the 
semilunar  valves,  which  appeared  propor- 
tioned to  the  increased  dimensions  of  the 
vessel.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  very 
much  contracted,  but  its  walls  were  unal- 
tered.   The  foramen  ovale  was  closed. 

Dr.  Pulteney  attended  a  young  gentleman 
who  could  not  walk  across  the  room  without 
turning  almost  black  in  the  face  and  hands, 
and  becoming  faint  and  almost  breathless. 
He  sunk  under  an  attack  of  dysentery,  at 
the  age  of  13  years  and  9  months.  The 
lungs  were  found  to  be  remarkably  small 
and  collapsed,  and  some  parts  of  them  were 
so  flaccid  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their 
having  been  incapable  of  performing  their 
functions.  The  heart  was  of  the  natural 
size.  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  much  smaller  and  more  firm  than  is 
usual,  but  there  was  no  fault  in  its  valves. 
The  ventricles  communicated  by  a  deficiency 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  capable  of 
admitting  the  end  of  a  finger.  The  ventricles 
and  right  auricle  appear  to  have  been  of 
ordinary  size ;  but  the  left  auricle  was  very 
small.* 

In  this  case  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
ventricular  septum  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  mere  rigidity  of  the  structures  at  the 
base  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  without  any 
imperfection  in  the  vessel  itself.  It  might 
be  judged  from  this,  and  one  or  two  other 
examples  in  which  the  pulmonary  ostium 
was  not  found  extremely  contracted,  that 
the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  has  been 
due  to  the  comparatively  slight  amount  of 
obstruction  existing  in  the  vessel.    In  se- 


*  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  iii.  p.  334. 
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veral  cases,  however,  extreme  contraction  of 
the  artery  has  been  found  in  conjunction 
with  an  impervious  state  of  the  auricular 
septum.    The  following  instance  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  this  condition. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  narrowness 
of  the  orifice  may  have  been  gradually  in- 
creasing up  to  the  time  of  the  individual's 
death;  but  the  history  of  the  symptoms 
renders  it  probable  that  the  vessel  had  been 
greatly  obstructed  from  the  eai-liest  period: — 
The  second  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Pulteney* 
is  that  of  a  lad  whose  complexion  had 
always  been  dark,  or  inclining  to  black  ;  he 
was  liable  to  fics,  upon  the  accession  of 
which  he  suffered  from  oppression  at  his 
heart,  became  weak  or  faint,  grew  dusky  in 
his  colour,  and  at  last  almost  black,  fell 
down,  and  seemed  insensible.     He  com- 
monly soon  came  out  of  the  fit  with  sobbing 
and  yawning,  and  a  sense  of  fatigue.  lie 
could  escape  the  fit  by  instantly  lying  down 
on  the  carpet  on  his  left  side,  and  remaining 
immoveably  fixed  in  that  posture  for  about 
ten  minutes.     He  died  at  the  age  of  13 
years.    The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was   so  small  that  it   could  barely  give 
passage  to  a  small  probe.    The  ventricular 
septum  was  perforated  so  as  to  allow  the 
thumb  to  pass.    No  other  cardiac  lesion  is 
mentioned  either  in  this  or  in  the  preceding 
case  ;  and,  as  the  instances  were  recorded  at  a 
time  when  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  the  blue  disease,  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  Dr.  Pulteney  could  have  overlooked 
such  a  deficiency  had  it  existed. 

Besides  the  specimen  presented  by  Dr. 
lliff,  and  already  referred  to,  there  are  two 
very  interesting  examples  of  this  kind  of  mal- 
formation in  the  collection  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  preparation  marked  1379^°  is  taken 
fi-om  a  lad,  set.  16,  who  was  of  rather  robust 
appearance,  and  who  had  since  his  birth 
been  much  troubled  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  great  dyspnoea  upon  the  slightest 
exertion.  He  had  also  suffered  from  fre- 
quent attacks  of  pain  in  the  left  side.  He 
entered  the  hospital  on  account  of  an  indo- 
lent ulcer  on  the  leg,  depending  on  feeble 
circulation.  Both  lower  extremities  were 
rather  oedematous.  There  was  usually  li- 
vidity  of  the  lips,  but  it  was  only  on  in- 
creased exertion  that  his  face  became  de- 
cidedly blue.  The  pulse  was  regular,  but 
slow  and  feeble.  He  was  subsequently 
attacked  with  fever,  and  died  after  profuse 
hsemoptysis,  from  which  he  had  never 
before  suffered.  A  small  quantity  of  bloody 
serum  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  right 
pleura  ;  the  substance  of  the  lung  was  rather 
oedematous,  and  contained  miliary  tuber- 
cles.   The  left  lung  was  enormously  en- 


*  Op.  citat.  vol.  vi.  p.  299. 


gorged  with  blood,  friable,  and  containing, 
at  its  apex,  a  tubercular  excavation,  appa- 
rently of  old  standing.  The  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  was  highly  vascular ;  the 
pericardium  contained  about  ^i'j-  of  sangui- 
nolent  serum.*  The  pulmonary  artery  at 
its  commencement  was  about  half  its  usual 
size.f  Tbe  right  auricle  was  enormously 
dilated,  the  tricuspid  orifice  was  wide,  and 
its  valve  doubtless  admitted  of  free  regurgi- 
tation. The  right  ventricle  was  exceedingly 
large,  and  bore  traces  of  hypertrophy.  The 
aorta  arose  from  the  right  ventricle,  pos- 
teriorly to  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
ventricular  septum  was  deficient  above, 
leaving  a  communication  an  inch  in  diameter 
between  the  ventricles.  The  left  cavities 
were  small,  and  their  parietes  were  much 
attenuated.  The  aorta  was  very  large,  and 
its  valves  were  somewhat  thickened.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  closed.  There  was  a 
considerable  deposit  of  fat  upon  the  surface 
of  the  heart. 

The  specimen  numbered  1382=*  ^  is  a 
heart,  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  person  1.5  or  16  years  of  age;  the 
pulmonary  orifice  would  barely  admit  a 
common  pencil ;  the  upper  portion  of  the 
artery  is  of  fair  size.  The  aorta  arises  above 
an  aperture  in  the  ventricular  septum,  and 
communicates  rather  more  freely  with  the 
right  than  with  the  left  ventricle.  The 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  thinner  than 
those  of  the  right;  the  right  ventricle  is 
much  stronger  and  more  capacious  than  the 
left.  The  right  auricle  is  dilated,  the  left 
much  contracted.  The  foramen  ovale  is 
closed.  The  preparation  does  not  present 
any  trace  of  an  arterial  duct,  and,  as  the 
aorta  becomes  suddenly  smaller  at  the  spot 
where  the  arterial  ligament  is  usually  at- 
tached, there  has  not  improbably  existed 
some  irregular  communication  between  one 
of  the  vessels  of  its  arch  and  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricuspid 
valves,  present  numerous  vegetations.  The 
upper  intercostal  branches  of  the  aorta  are 
rather  larger  than  natural. 

Several  other  examples  of  this  species  of 
malformation  have  been  recorded.  Of  these 
the  following  are  the  principal. 

Mr.  Abernethy  %  mentions  the  case  of  a 
child,  setat.  2  years,  who  died  with  symp- 
toms which  indicated  an  impediment  to  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 
The  aorta  arose  from  the  right  ventricle, 
which  was  of  unusual  size  and  thickness. 
The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
small,  and  the  remainder  of  the  vessel  one- 


*  Report  by  Mr.  Dade,  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xi. 

t  In  the  preparation  it  scarcely  appears  to  be 
capable  of  ailinittins:  a  slender  little  finger. 

%  Surgical  and  I'hysiological  Essays;  Part 
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third  less  than  its  usual  size.  The  ventricu- 
lar septum  was  imperfect.  Tlio  left  cavities 
were  considerably  smaller  than  the  right. 

In  the  heart  of  a  cyanosed  hoy,  sctat.  6 
years,  M.  Olivry*  found  contraction  of  the 
jmlmonary  artery  associated  with  an  imper- 
fect state  of  the  ventricular  septum.  The 
foramen  ovale,  and  arterial  duct  were  closed. 
A  similar  condition  of  parts  was  observed  by 
Meyerf,  in  a  girl  who  died  in  her  7  th  year. 

Dr.  Farre  describes^  a  heart  (preserved  in 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  collection),  which  was 
taken  from  a  boy  in  whom,  at  the  time  of 
birth,  nothing  unusual  was  observed  ;  but 
after  a  few  months  cyanosis  began  to  appear, 
which  was  heightened  by  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  cold.  Before  he  was  three 
years  old  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower 
extremities ;  but  this  paralysis  subsided  in  a 
few  weeks  under  medical  treatment.  At  the 
earliest  period  at  which  he  was  able  to  ex- 
press his  feelings,  he  complained  of  frequent 
nausea  and  severe  headache.  These  symp- 
toms were  brought  on  or  increased  by  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  and  were  esta- 
blished at  the  age  of  five  years.  At  the  age 
of  nine  years  and  five  months  he  was  found 
to  have  lost  the  use  of  his  left  thumb  ;  and, 
in  two  days  afterwards,  there  was  paralysis  of 
the  arm  and  leg  on  the  same  side,  with  par- 
tial convulsions  of  short  duration.  He  ex- 
pired in  a  few  days,  with  the  symptoms  of  an 
acute  head  affection.  Upon  dissection,  an 
abscess  was  found  in  the  right  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  containing  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  a  thick,  dark-coloured,  and  extremely 
unhealthy  pus.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart 
communicated  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  The 
semilunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
were  contracted  into  a  small  circle.  The 
arterial  duct  was  closed.  The  state  of  the 
auricular  septum  is  not  mentioned,  but  pa- 
tency of  the  foramen  ovale  could  scarcely 
have  been  overlooked. 

Dr.  Watson  §  makes  slight  allusion  to  the 
case  of  a  lad,  set.  17,  in  whom  the  pulmonary 
orifice  would  not  admit  a  goose-quill,  the 
ventricular  septum  being  imperfect. 

A  similar  instance  of  malformation  in  a 
girl  21  years  of  age,  is  recorded  by  Profes- 
sor Dunglison,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Examiner  for  May  1845.  Of  this  patient's 
early  history  nothing  was  known  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  her  life  she  was  unable 
to  perform  any  work,  or  take  exercise  of  any 
kind,  as  upon  the  least  exertion  or  excite- 
ment she  was  attacked  with  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea,  accompan'ed  with  some  blueness 
of  the  skin, — all  of  which  gradually  disap- 
deared  on  her  remaining  at  perfect  rest.  She 


*  Quoted  t»y  M.  Gintrac,  op.  cit.  p.  177. 

t  Meckel,  Archiv.  B.  i.  H.  2,  Tab.  n,  42,  p.  284. 

i  Op.  cit.  p.  24. 

§  Medical  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 


was  also  subject  to  attacks  of  the  same  kind 
after  dinner  :  these  paroxysms  during  th  e 
latter  part  of  her  life  came  on  every  day, 
continuing  for  two  or  three  hours,  even 
though  she  remained  perfectly  quiet,  being 
apparently  excited  by  the  mere  stimulus  of 
food.  She  had  also  a  constant  and  strong 
rasping  bruit,  accompanying  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  and  masking  it  partially.  She 
suffered  much  from  headache,  which,  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  became  greatly  in- 
creased, accompanied  with  high  febrile  ex- 
citement, followed  by  delirium,  coma,  and 
death.  At  the  time  of  her  death  the  patient 
was  menstruating  profusely.  On  examina- 
tion, the  septum  vetriculorum  was  found 
deficient  at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  giving  that 
vessel  an  origin  from  both  ventricles;  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  contracted,  so  as  barely 
to  admit  the  little  finger  ;  both  lungs  were 
studded  throughout  with  crude  and  miliary 
tubercles,  none  of  which  were  softened  ;  the 
left  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  was  filled 
with  pus,  the  lining  membrane  being  in- 
flamed and  thickened,  and  in  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  same  hemisphere  was  found  a  cyst 
the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  also  filled  with  pus, 
but  having  no  connection  with  the  ventricle. 
The  substance  of  thebrain  presented  numerous 
red  points,  but  was  not  altered  in  consistence. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  above  cases 
afford  ample  additional  confirmation  to  the 
fact  which  I  have  already  stated,  that  con- 
traction of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  has, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  iutra-uterine  life, 
produced  sufficient  obstruction  to  prevent 
the  complete  development  of  the  ventricular 
septum,  may  still  fail  to  determine  the  per- 
sistence of  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen 
of  Botal.  But,  although  the  inter-ventricular 
communication  was  large  and  free  in  several 
of  the  examples  just  cited,  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  instance  of  this  class  where 
the  septum  was  in  so  imperfect  a  state  as  to 
leave  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  in 
the  condition  of  a  single  cavity,  while  in  not 
less  than  six  of  the  instances  where  the 
auricular  septum  remained  incomplete,  the 
partition  of  the  ventricles  was  found  in  a 
merely  rudimentary  state. 

In  the  whole  of  the  remaining  instances  of 
congenital  arctation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  ventricular 
septum  was  completely  formed. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  any  of  the  class  of  cases  at  present 
under  consideration,  closui'e  of  the  foramen 
ovale  has  occurred  previously  to  birth.  In 
the  few  instances  where  that  remarkable 
aberration  from  the  natural  condition  has 
been  observed,  there  has  existed  a  state  of 
parts  altogether  different  from  that  noticed 
in  the  above  examples. 

This  question  may  possibly  admit  of  dis- 
pute, but  it  seems  to  be  in  the  last  degree 
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improbable  that  occlusion  of  the  communi- 
cation between  the  auricles  should  occur  at 
a  sufficiently  early  period  in  foetal  existence 
to  become  the  means  of  preventing  the  full 
development  of  the  ventricular  septum. 

VIII.  Conlraction  of  ihe  right  arterial 
ostium,  with  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  ventricular  septum  complete, 
and  the  arterial  duct  oblitei'ated. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  cases  where  this 
species  of  malformation  occurs,  the  inflam- 
matory or  other  morbid  condition  which  has 
produced  the  arctation  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  has  become  established  at  a  period 
when  the  ventricular  septum  has  obtained 
its  full  development.  The  obstruction  to 
the  pulmonary  circulation  determines  the 
permanency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  but  the 
arterial  duct  becomes  naturally  closed.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  difference  in  this 
latter  respect  between  the  cases  now  under 
consideration,  and  those  of  Class  III.* — in 
which  arctation  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is 
attended  with  a  perfect  condition  of  the 
ventricular  septum,  but  with  a  pervious 
state  doth  of  the  foramen  of  Botal,  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus, — otherwise  than  by  the 
conjecture  that,  in  cases  of  the  eighth  class, 
the  impediment  in  the  artery  has  originally 
been  slighter  in  than  those  of  the  third  ;  or 
that,  in  the  latter  instances,  the  arterial 
lesion  has  been  established  for  some  time 
previously  to  birth  ;  while,  in  the  former, 
disease  has  been  set  up  in  the  vessels  almost 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of 
respiration,  when  the  arterial  duct  has  begun 
to  close,  the  foramen  ovale  still  remaining 
open-t 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of 
this  point,  it  is  however  certain  that  many 
causes  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
which  are  capable  of  determining  the 
patency  of  the  septal  opening,  prove  quite 
insuflBcient  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the 
arterial  canal :  hence  the  frequency  of  im- 
perfection of  the  auricular  septum,  and  the 
rarity  of  permanence  of  the  duct.  In 
some  of  the  cases  of  this  class  which  I 
shall  have  to  quote,  there  appears  to  be 
reason  to  believe  that  the  foramen  ovale 
had  become  closed,  but  that  the  progressive 
increase  of  obstruction  at  the  pulmonary 
orifice  had  given  rise  to  so  great  distension 
of  the  right  auricle  as  to  occasion  perforation 
of  the  membrane  of  the  ovalian  fossa. 

*  Page  374. 

t  Bernt  of  Vienna  (quoted  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor) 
states,  that  if  a  child  respire  only  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  duct  becomes  contracted  at  one  of 
its  extremities,  commonly  at  the  aortal  end.  I 
have  not  satisfied  myself  of  the  correctness  of 
this  observation,  but  there  appear  to  be  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  process  of  closure 
usually  commences  later  in  the  foramen  than 
in  the  arterial  duct. 


The  two  following  ca.ses  are  rendered  in- 
teresting by  the  close  analogy  which  they 
bear  to  other  instances  previously  detailed. 
The  first  is  also  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  the  lesion  of  the  arterial  orifice  was 
obviously  attributable  to  the  presence  of  a 
morbid  deposit,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
attended  with  faulty  development  of  the 
valvular  apparatus. 

Dr.  Edward  Hallowell*  examined  the 
body  of  a  female  child,  set.  6  months,  who 
had  from  birth  been  more  or  less  affected 
with  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  latterly 
much  subject  to  cough,  during  the  paroxysms 
of  which  the  face  became  suffused,  and  the 
nails  and  ends  of  the  fingers  cyanosed.  On 
inspection,  the  body  was  found  to  be  well 
formed ,  with  considerable  embonpoint,  and  no 
oedema  ;  the  fingers  were  curved  inwards,  and 
of  a  purplish  colour.  The  lungs  were  quite 
healthy,  of  a  light  pink  or  rosy  hue,  not 
engorged  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  per- 
fectly healthy  throughout.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes  was  slightly  injected  ;  the  pleurse  free 
from  effusion;  pericardium  healthy.  The 
heart  measured  from  apex  to  root  about 
2  inches  ;  its  transverse  measurement  was 
about  2\ inches.  The  right  ventricle  wasenor- 
mously  hypertrophied,  there  being  scarcely 
any  cavity  ;  its  walls  were  about  5  lines  in 
thickness,  the  septum  65  or  7  lines :  those 
of  the  left  ventricle  were  about  2  lines  :  the 
cavity  of  this  ventricle  was  of  natural  size. 
The  diameter  of  the  aorta  nearly  double  that 
of  the  pulmonari/  artery,  the  orifice  of 
which  was  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  a 
warty  excrescence,  arising  from  the  middle 
semilunar  valve  upon  its  under  surface,  and 
extending  to  the  others,  to  which  it  adhered. 
The  external  surface  of  this  vegetation  was 
lobulated,  having  a  warty  appearance,  re- 
sembling a  small  raspberry,  though  less 
regular  in  its  conformation,  presenting, 
when  cut  into,  an  almost  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness, and  adhering  very  strongly  to  the 
surface  of  the  valve.  •  The  obstruction  to 
the  artery  was  so  great  that  a  silver  probe 
passed  with  some  difficulty  :  the  coats  of 
the  artery  appeared  to  be  thinner  than 
natural.  The  right  auricle  was  greatly 
dilated,  its  capacity  being  double  that  of 
the  left ;  the  greatest  thickness  of  its 
parietes,  one  line,  that  of  the  left,  half  a 
line.  The  foramen  ovale  was  patulous,  its 
opening  being  about  3  lines  in  diameter. 
The  tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  valves  were 
healthy.  Tbe  liver  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  congested,  occupying  one-third  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  other  organs  were 
not  examined. 


*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  365. 
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M.  Lallemand  relates*  the  case  of  a 
woman  who,  from  her  earliest  iufancy,  was 
liable  to  become  in  some  measure  cyanosed 
upon  unusual  exertion.  Her  respiration 
was  habitually  oppressed.  At  the  age  of 
47  years  she  ceased  to  menstruate,  and  began 
to  suffer  from  palpitations  attended  with 
acute  pain  in  the  precordial  region,  and  her 
lips  and  general  surface  became  of  a  livid 
blue  colour.  She  also  became  subject  to 
attacks  of  profuse  epistaxis.  At  the  age 
of  about  57  years  she  was  attacked  with 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
the  paralysed  limbs  being  occasionally  con- 
vulsed :  bleeding  gave  some  relief,  but  she 
died  a  short  time  after  the  paralytic  attack. 
The  heart  was  found  enormously  enlarged  ; 
the  right  auricle  was  greatly  dilated,  and 
contained  seven  ounces  of  blood.  The 
auricles  communicated  by  an  opening  about 
4  lines  in  diameter.  The  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  was  contracted.  The 
right  ventricle  was  not  more  than  large 
enough  to  contain  a  pigeon's  egg,  its  paric;tes 
being  from  11  to  16  lines  in  thickness.  The 
ventriculo -pulmonary  orifice  presented  a 
septum  which  was  convex  towards  the 
artery  and  pierced  in  its  centre  with  a 
perfectly  circular  orifice  2|  lines  in  diameter. 
Above  this  the  artery  presented  nothing 
material.  The  left  auricle  was  much  larger 
than  natural ;  the  left  ventricle  was  also  of 
very  large  size,  and  its  walls  hypertrophic. 
The  arterial  canal  was  entirely  obliterated. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  basin  was  lound  an  encysted  purulent 
collection. 

It  will  be  remarked,  in  the  above  instances, 
how  completely  the  condition  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  corresponded  with  that 
which  was  noticed  in  a  set  of  cases  observed 
by  Dr.  W.  Hunter  and  others  (p.  280), 
where  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
.was  attended  with  an  open  state  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  and  arterial  duct,  the  ventricular 
septum  being  complete ;  as  also  with  that 
noticed  by  M.  Bapt.  Schuler,  in  a  case 
(Class  III.  p.  374),  where  arctation  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice,  (also  unaccompanied  by 
perforation  of  the  septum,)  had  in  like  man- 
ner determined  the  permanence  of  the 
canal  and  duct.  The  instances  at  present 
under  consideration,  in  which  the  foramen 
was  open  and  the  duct  closed,  complete  the 
series.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  main 
current  of  blood,  failing  to  gain  a  free  pas- 
sage through  the  right  ventricle  and  pul- 
monary artery,  was  diverted  into  the  left 
cavities  through  the  open  foramen  ovale  ; 
hence,  the  right  ventricle,  being  deprived  of 
its  due  quantity  of  blood,  became  greatly 
diminished  in  capacity ;  the  occurrence  of 


this  contraction  being  doubtless  consider- 
ably aided,  in  M.  Lallemand's  case,  by  the 
narrowed  condition  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
each  of  these  individuals,  the  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms,  and  ultimately  the  fatal 
event,  were  owing  to  gradually  increasing 
contraction  in  the  right  ventricle  and  pul- 
monary orifice,  and,  possibly,  also  to 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  following 
case  nit  distinct  idea  is  given  of  the  size  of 
the  right  ventricle.  As,  however,  it  is 
merely  stated  that  the  heart  was  "  somewhat 
enlarged,"  and  that  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  were  greatly  hypertrophied,  it  is 
probable  that  its  cavity  was,  at  least,  not 
very  greatly  dilated. 

Dr.  Robert  Spitta  lately  communicated  to 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society*  the  case  of 
a  lady,  setat.  40,  who  was  of  diminutive 
stature  and  pigeon-breasted,  but  without  any 
positive  deformity.  She  had  cyanosis  from 
birth,  indicated  by  blueness  of  the  cheeks, 
lips,  and  tongue.  The  heart's  action  was 
said  to  have  been  regular  when  at  rest,  but 
sudden  exertion  produced  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea.  She  suffered  very  much  from 
cold.  In  March  1845,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  (while  at  rest)  with  dyspnoea,  and 
partial  syncope,  accompanied  by  convul- 
sions, and  afterwards  with  intense  pain  re- 
ferred to  the  epigastrium,  loins,  and  hypo- 
condria.  This  condition  lasted  twenty-four 
hours,  when  she  died.  The  patient  had  pre- 
viously suffered  from  serious  attacks  of  a 
similar  nature  occurring  at  long  intervals. 
In  November  1843,  she  had  also  an  anasarca 
of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  from 
which  she  completely  recovered,  and  never 
afterwards  became  dropsical.  She  had 
never  suffered  from  rheumatism.  The  heart 
was  found  to  be  heavy  and  firm,  and  some- 
what enlarged.  The  hypertrophy  was 
chiefly  on  the  right  side,  the  right  ventricle 
being  as  thick  as  the  left,  and  the  right  au- 
ricle three  times  as  thick  as  the  left  auricle. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  patulous,  the  open- 
ing about  4  lines  in  diameter,  and  valvular. 
The  auriculo- ventricular  valves  were  thick- 
ened, but  moveable :  the  aortic  valves 
healthy.  Above  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  an  adventitious  membrane 
was  stretched  completely  across  ;  it  was  a 
line  in  thickness,  and  perforated  in  its  cen- 
tre by  a  mere  slit  with  margins  of  a  red 
colour,  and  fringed  with  fibrine  of  the  blood, 
(vegetations  ?)  The  three  semilunar  valves 
were  thrown  up,  as  they  are  naturally  dur- 
ing the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  fixed  in 
that  position  by  the  adhesion  of  (what 
would  have  been)  their  free  borders  to  the 
adventitious  membrane. 


*  RechercUes  Anatoin.-Pathol  sur  I'Encephale, 
t.  ii.  p.  7. 


*  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxvii.  p,  303. 
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The  following  case  is  singular,  from  the 
existence  of  a  remarkable  malformation  of 
the  right  ventricle  which  has  been  noticed  in 
connection  with  several  kinds  of  congenital 
lesion  of  the  organ,  but  which  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  observed  m  any 
other  instance  of  narrowing  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice. 

M.  Obet  narrates*  the  case  of  a  female 
child  who  began  to  suffer  from  the  symp- 
toms of  blue  disease  a  few  days  after  birth. 
She  was  also  subject  to  occasional  prolonged 
attacks  of  bilious  vomiting.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  5  years  from  aggravation  of  the 
cardiac  disturbance.  The  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  were  found  distended  with  blood 
and  fibrinous  concretions.  There  was  very 
considerable  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the 
right  ventricle,  especially  at  its  apex,  where 
they  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  line 
in  thickness.  An  unnatural  enlargement  of 
the  tricuspid  valves  (musculi  pectinati  ?) 
caused  the  right  ventricle  to  be  partitioned 
into  several  cavities.  The  left  cavities  of 
the  heart  were  narrowed,  the  foramen  ovale 
was  open,  and  about  4  lines  in  diameter  ; 
both  arterial  apertures  were  narrow,  and  the 
width  of  the  ■pulmonary  orifice  was  less  than 
that  of  the  aorta. 

In  this  case,  as  in  most  of  those  which 
have  still  to  be  cited,  the  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation  had  produced  its  ill 
effects  principally  by  occasioning  impedi- 
ment to  the  emptying  of  the  right  ventricle, 
there  being,  in  all  probability,  in  the  first 
place,  neitl  er  sufficient  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice,  nor  a  sufficiently  free 
communication  between  the  auricles  to  oc- 
casion diversion  of  the  main  current  of 
blood  through  the  auricular  septum  into  the 
left  cavities. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  that 
related  by  Morgagni.  A  young  woman,  who 
had  always  been  sickly  from  the  time  of  her 
birth,  whose  breathing  was  oppressed,  and 
whose  skin  was  of  a  livid  colour,  died  at  the 
age  of  17  years.  The  heart  was  found  to 
be  small,  and  rounded  at  its  basis  ;  the  right 
auricle  was  more  fleshy  than  the  left,  and  twice 
as  large  ;  the  foramen  ovale  would  admit  the 
little  finger.  The  tricuspid  valve  was  mal- 
formed, two  of  its  curtains  being  unusually 
small.  The  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
were  in  a  natural  state  at  their  base,  but 
their  upper  edges  were  cartilaginous,  and 
even  partially  ossified,  and  so  united  toge- 
ther as  to  leave  a  passage  for  the  blood  not 
larger  than  a  lentile.  This  opening  was 
furnished  with  membranous  and  fleshy  ex- 
crescences, so  placed  as  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose  of  valves,   by   allowing  the  exit  of 


*  Rev.  M^d.  t.  vi.  p.  175. 


blood,  from  the  ventricle  and  preventing  its 
return. 

In  tlie  following  instances  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale 
had  not  been  effected  subsequently  to  birth  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  highly 
probable  that  in  both  cases  the  membrane 
of  the  fenestra  ovalis  suffered  perforation  in 
consequence  of  the  gradually  increasing 
obstruction  at  the  entrance  of  the  right 
ventriculo-arterial  orifice. 

Dr.  Craigie  has  given  the  following  nar- 
rative* : — 

A  countryman,  set.  19,  had,  from  infancy, 
been  always  subject  to  shortness  of  breath, 
which  was  very  urgent  in  cold  damp  weather  ; 
the  lips,  hands,  and  nails,  had  always  been 
of  a  purple  or  livid  colour.  From  his 
earliest  recollection  he  had  always  been 
subject  to  palpitation,  aggravated  to  an 
extreme  degree  by  exertion.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  had  been  occasional 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles.  Notwith- 
standing these  complaints,  he  continued  to 
work  at  agricultural  labour  of  a  light  nature 
until  about  five  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  rather 
copious  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  while 
sitting  quietly  by  the  fire.  In  a  week  after 
this  he  came  under  Dr.  Craigie's  care.  The 
hsemorrhage  had  recurred  several  times 
during  the  week.  The  face,  lips,  tongue, 
interior  of  the  mouth,  and  nails,  presented 
deep  purple  and  leaden  tints.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  chest  was  very  prominent,  the 
sternum  arched,  and  the  shoulders  much 
elevated.  Respiration  was  28  in  a  minute, 
performed  by  the  accessory  muscles  with 
much  labour.  There  were  physical  signs  of 
extensive  bronchitis,  with  scanty  secretion. 
Extensive  dulness  over  the  cardiac  region. 
The  cardiac  beats  were  from  92  to  96  in  the 
minute,  performed  with  rather  strong  im- 
pulse, and  a  rough  rasping  or  sawing  mur- 
mur, considerably  prolonged,  accompanied 
the  first  sound  ;  this  was  heard  most  dis- 
tinctly on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum, 
immediately  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs.  The  more  urgent  symptoms  were 
greatly  relieved  by  perfect  rest  and  the 
limited  use  of  anodynes  and  anti-spasmodics  ; 
but,  five  days  before  his  death,  haemoptysis 
again  occurred,  but  soon  ceased,  the  heart's 
action  becoming  strong  and  labouring,  with 
a  very  small  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The  livicity 
increased  ;  the  patient  suffered  much  from 
coldness  of  the  surface  and  hurry  of  respira- 
tion, which  progressively  increased  until  his 
death.  The  pericardium  was  found  to  con- 
tain Jij.  of  serum.  The  heart,  which 
weighed  eighteen  ounces,  was  much  enlarged, 

*  In  a  valuable  and  elaborate  paper  nublished 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  Ix.  p.  268. 
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especially  its  right  auricle.  The  membrane 
of  the  fenestra  ovalis  was  thin  and  reticu- 
lated, and  presented  many  minute  holes, 
and,  at  its  lower  limbus,  an  elliptical  hole, 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  left  auricle.  The 
right  ventricle  was  large  in  capacity,  and  its 
walls  were  much  hypertrophied.  The  origin 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  provided  with 
a  firm  opaque  membrane,  concave  towards 
the  ventricle,  convex  towards  the  artery,  and 
so  elevated  as  to  form  a  truncated  cone, 
with  a  small  aperture  in  its  centre  and  apex, 
not  more  than  large  enough  to  admit  a 
common  probe.  This  aperture  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fringe  of  warty  prominences. 
The  upper  part  of  this  cone  presented  three 
membranous  slips,  indicating  the  position  of 
the  attachment  of  each  valve.  The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  were  of  the  natural 
size,  and  otherwise  healthy.  The  state  of 
the  left  lung  only  is  mentioned ;  portions  of 
its  tissue  were  solid,  firm,  and  unusually 
dark-coloured,  and  it  contained  several  dila- 
tations of  the  bronchial  tubes,  one  of  which 
was  as  large  as  a  filbert.  One  of  the  kid- 
neys was  atrophied,  and  its  secreting  portion 
almost  lost ;  the  other  was  large,  but  in 
some  spots  presented  traces  of  the  granular 
change. 

M.  Cherrier  *  attended  a  man  setat.  34 
years,  who  had  been  free  from  any  signs  of 
heart  affection  until  the  age  of  14  years, 
virhen  he  fell  into  a  deep  ditch  full  of  water 
in  the  winter  time.  For  some  d&ys  after 
the  accident  he  suffered  from  a  low  fever, 
and,  during  a  protracted  convalescence,  blue- 
ness  of  the  lips  and  extremities  of  the 
fingers  manifested  itself;  and,  from  that 
time  up  to  his  death,  the  cyanosis  continued 
to  become  aggravated,  growing  more  and 
more  intense  during  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life.  The  discolouration  of  the  entire 
body  was  extreme.  During  the  latter  period 
he  suffered  from  four  severe  attacks  of  pneu- 
monia. For  the  cure  of  these,  bleeding 
was  employed ;  but  this  produced  such  great 
weakness  that  it  had  to  be  discontinued. 
At  the  age  of  28  years  he  married,  and  had 
two  children,  which  died  of  scrofulous  affec- 
tions at  the  age  of  3  years.  He  suffered 
from  extreme  debility,  palpitations,  coldness 
of  the  entire  surface,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. He  became  affected  with  a  severe 
pleurisy  of  the  left  side,  which  was  attended 
with  great  aggravation  of  the  dyspnoea.  This 
was  followed  by  two  attacks  of  apoplexy  ; 
the  last  of  which  was  followed  by  hemi- 
plegia, and  proved  fatal.  The  left  pleura 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  sanguinolent 
serum,  compressing  the  lung,  and  evidently 
the  product  of  acute  inflammation.  The 
heart  was  enormously  large,  its  vessels  and 


*  Quoted  by  M.  Gintrac,  op.  cit.  p.  180. 


cavities,  and  more  especially  the  ventricles, 
being  engorged  with  blood.  The  right  ca- 
vities were  singularly  large;  the  auricles 
exteriorly  did  not  present  any  very  remark- 
able appearance,  but  they  communicated  by 
an  orifice  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  walls  of  the  ventricles  were  diminished 
in  thickness ;  the  interventricular  septum 
was  complete ;  the  free  edges  of  the  pulmo- 
nary sigmoids  were  ossified,  rendering  the 
orifice  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  a 
crow-quil.  There  was  great  congestion  of 
the  nervous  centres  and  abdominal  viscera. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
whole  of  the  above-cited  instances  of  this 
class,  the  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  dated  from  a  period  antecedent  to, 
or  very  shortly  after,  birth, — although,  as 
generaUy  occurs  in  every  form  of  congenital 
contraction,  the  narrowing  appears  to  have 
continued  to  increase  as  life  advanced  : — 
still,  in  all  instances  of  this  class,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  obstruc- 
tive disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves  has  not 
been  set  up  at  a  considerably  later  period  of 
life,  either  occurring  in  coincidence  with 
accidental  non  -occlusion  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
or  becoming  in  itself  the  cause  of  perforation 
of  the  interauricular  septum,  as  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  train  of  lesions  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable. 

The  naarator  of  the  following  case  be- 
lieved that  the  perforation  of  the  auricular 
septum  was  due  in  his  patient  to  accidental 
causes  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  questionable, 
as  the  precise  condition  of  the  structures 
surrounding  the  opening  are  not  stated  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  it  was  due  to  imperfect  development 
or  to  ulceration  : — 

Cajetanus  Tacconus  relates*  the  history 
of  a  beggar-girl,  about  15  years  old,  who 
walked  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  re- 
markably cyanosed.  She  suffered  from 
constant  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  ex- 
treme weakness  in  all  her  limbs ;  was  able 
to  swallow  only  very  thin  or  liquid  aliment, 
and  even  that  not  without  much  difficulty. 
Her  complaints  were  much  increased  during 
winter ;  she  had  as  yet  no  appearance  of 
the  catamenia;  her  pulse  was  quiet  and  weak. 
She  attributed  this  disorder  to  a  sudden  and 
excessive  fright  which  she  experienced,  the 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  at 
the  age  of  5  years.  She  remained  under 
the  author's  observation  for  three  years ; 
and  during  this  period  he  could  never  dis- 
cover that  her  nostrils,  thorax,  or  abdomen 
had  the  least  degree  of  motion  in  resjnra- 
tion.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  during  a 
very  severe  season,  she  began  to  complain 
of  pain  in  her  left  side,  and  to  discharge  by 

*  De  Bononiensi  Scientiarum  et  Artium  In- 
stitute atque  Acad.  Comraentar.  t.  vi.j  Bonon 
1783,  and  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  vi.  p,  407. 
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the  mouth  a  black  grumous  blood.  She  died 
on  the  four-and-twentieth  day  after  the  ac- 
cession of  these  symptoms.  It  was  found, 
on  inspection,  that  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men encroached  so  much  upon  the  thorax 
as  to  render  the  capacity  of  the  latter  cavity 
extremely  small.  The  lungs  were  hard, 
dry,  and  contracted  ;  the  left  lobe  was  of  a 
dark  livid  colour,  and  adhered  to  the  pleura 
at  the  part  where  the  patient  had  complained 
of  pain.  About  three  ounces  of  black  gru- 
mous blood  were  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  and  in  the  trachea.  The 
shape  of  the  heart  was  cubical  rather  than 
conical ;  the  left  ventricle,  in  its  shape  and 
structure,  appeared  as  the  right  ventricle 
usually  does  in  a  natural  state,  and  vice 
versa.  The  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
were  adherent  to  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  water  could  be  pressed  into  the 
artery  only  by  a  small  opening ;  and  this 
the  author  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a 
probe  with  which  he  examined  the  state  of 
the  valves.  The  pulmonary  vein  (possibly 
the  veins  united  in  a  single  trunk)  was 
empty  and  contracted ;  the  canalis  arte- 
riosus was  closed,  but  the  foramen  ovale 
was  found  open,  and  larger  than  it  usually 
is  in  the  foetus.  The  remainder  of  the  dis- 
section afforded  nothing  preternatural. 

IX. — Contraction,  of  the  pulmonary  orifice, 
the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa  being 
complete,  and  the  arterial  duct  oblite- 
rated. 

In  certain  cases  of  this  description  it 
may  also  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  artery  is  conge- 
nital or  of  later  date,  the  duration  and 
character  of  the  symptoms  being  the  only 
means  b;  which  a  decision  can  be  formed ; 
but,  in  the  examples  which  I  have  selected 
as  illustrative  of  this  species  of  malforma- 
tion, the  appearances  discovered  after  d>;ath 
appear  to  have  rendered  the  congenital  origin 
of  the  disease  a  matter  of  almost  absolute 
certainty.  In  the  following  case  by  Dr. 
Blackmore,  where  the  appearances  disco- 
vered were  of  the  most  rare  and  singular 
character,  it  is  probable  that  the  foramen 
ovale  had  become  closed  previously  to  birth, 
and  that  a  ductus  arteriosus  had  never  been 
developed,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
was  such  that  the  presence  of  those  com- 
munications during  the  foetal  existence  of 
the  child  was  rendered  wholly  unneces- 
sary : — Here  the  narrowness  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  primary  lesion. 

A  female  infant  began  to  suffer  from  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  blue  disease  at  the 
age  of  2  months.  All  her  complaints  be- 
came aggravated  after  her  inoculation  at 
the  age  of  16  mouths.  Assimilation  was 
i  ii;perfectly  performed.     She  never  wa  kud 


alone,  nor  talked  intelligibly.    The  bod^ 
was  extremely  puny,  and  the  chest  chicken" 
breasted  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  small, 
very  feeble,  but  regular.    Death  occurred 
at  the  age  of  3J  years,  after  a  flow  of  black 
blood  from  the  mouth  and  nose.    The  heart 
was  found  to  be  so  large  as  to  hide  and 
coinjiress  the  lungs;  the  right  auricle  and 
superior  cava  were  greatly  distended  with 
blood  ;  the  right  ventricle  was  greatly  hy- 
pertrophied ;  the  left  ventricle  was  extremely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  right.  Where 
tlie  left  auricle  should  have  been,  only 
small  muscular  vestiges  were  found,  without 
cavity.    On  attempting  to  lay  open  what  at 
first  sight  appeared  to  be  the  tip  of  the 
left  auricle,  the  knife  entered  a  large  single 
cavity,  between  vphich  and  the  left  ventricle 
no  communication  existed,  except  through  a 
small  fissure,  the  natural  ventricular  open- 
ing being  occluded  by  a  firm  adherent  fleshy 
membrane.     From  the  posterior  superior 
part  of  the  right  ventricle  arose  the  aorta, 
much  dilated ;  immediately  below  the  aorta 
a  small  pulmonary  artery  had  its  origin. 
The  left  ventricle  held  a  small  coagulum  of 
black  blood,  which  must  have  entered  it  by 
the  fissure  above  described,  and  which  was 
its  sole  outlet.    Its  substance  was  healthy  ; 
no  ductus  arteriosus  remained.    The  right 
auricle  proper  received  the  trunk  of  the 
superior  cava,  around  the  orifice  of  which 
was  attached  a  fine  delicate  membrane.  Two 
small  piilmonary  veins  entered  the  inferior 
part  of  the  left  auricle,  which  was  nearly 
obliterated,  and  one  large  vein  entered  its 
superior  part.    The  auricular  septum  pre- 
sented the  fossa  avails  in  its  natural  state, 
without  communication  with  the  right  auri- 
cle.   The  left  auricle  had,  however,  a  direct 
communication  with  the  left  ventricle  by 
means  of  a  small  fissure  through  which  the 
blood  returning  to  the  lungs  must  have 
passed,  and  thence  into  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.    The  lungs  were  small,  particularly 
the  left,  and  dense,  hke  flesh ;  but  there 
was   no  tubercular  deposit   or  confirmed 
induration.* 

In  the  reanaining  instances  of  this  class 
which  have  been  observed,  the  lesions  were 
of  a  far  more  simple  character  than  in  the 
above  example  : — 

Dr.  EUiotsonf  refers  to  the  case  of  a  very 
young  w  Oman  who  died  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  A  bellows  sound  was  heard  in 
the  precordial  region,  and  the  patient  suf- 
fered from  venous  congestion  and  dropsy. 
The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  appeared  to 
have  grown  up  around  the  mouth  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  so  that  the  opening  from 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.,  vol.  xxxiii. 

p.  2(58. 

t  The  recent  Iinproveinciits  in  the  Art  of  Dis- 
tinguishing llie  various  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
p.  21,  pi.  1,  fig.  ii. 
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the  ventricle  was  no  larger  than  the  circum- 
ference of  a  goose-quill ;  and  a  short  canal 
of  this  size  had  to  be  traversed  before  it 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  was  of  natural  size.  Dr.  EUiotson 
believed  this  malformation  to  be  congenital, 
as  two  little  supplementary  right  ventricles 
existed  here:  one  leading  from  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  the  second  from  the  first. 
The  heart  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 

Dr.  Craigie  details*  the  case  of  a  railroad 
laboui-er,  eetat.  44,  who  became  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Graham,  with  symptoms  which  were  at 
first  mistaken  for  those  of  fever.  His 
history  was  indistinct.  About  two  weeks 
previously,  after  a  debauch  of  ten  days' 
duration,  he  was  seized  with  severe  cough, 
hoarseness,  headache,  and  thirst,  and  gra- 
dually lost  flesh  and  strength.  When  ad- 
mitted to  the  Infirmary  his  intellect  seemed 
rather  confused ;  he  complained  of  frontal 
headache,  and  denied  that  he  had  any  other 
local  uneasiness  ;  was  very  hoarse,  and  spoke 
very  indistinctly,  apparently  from  a  very 
hurried  state  of  his  respiration.  He  had 
frequent  cough,  without  expectoration  ;  pulse 
120;  face  rather  livid.  After  his  admission, 
the  respiration  continued  very  frequent — 
about  60  in  the  minute.  He  was  delirious 
and  restless  at  night,  and  died  on  the  third 
day.  Both  lungs  were  found  to  contain 
tubercles,  and  were  much  consolidated  :  the 
apex  of  the  left  was  occupied  by  a  large 
tubercular  cavity.  The  heartweighed  thirteen 
ounces.  The  right  auricle  was  much 
dilated,  and  decidedly  thicker  and  firmer 
than  usual.  The  right  ventricle  was  much 
hypertrophied,  its  walls  being  nearly  as 
thick  as  those  of  the  left  usually  are,  and  it 
cavity  was  at  the  same  time  smaller  [than 
natural?].  The  pulmonary  semilunar 
valves  were  so  united  as  to  form  a  ring, 
which  could  only  admit  the  point  of  the 
little  finger.  The  artery  above  was  much 
dilated,  and  its  walls  attenuated.  The  left 
cavities  appeared  healthy.  The  aortic  semi- 
lunar valves  were  somewhat  thickened,  but 
were  adequate.  The  aorta  was  also  dilated 
at  its  arch,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

Death  seems  to  have  been  produced  in 
this  individual  by  the  sudden  aggravation  of 
his  pulmonary  disease,  rather  than  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cardiac  obstruction,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  excessive.  I 
have  met  with  several  instances  of  heart 
disease  in  which  the  cavity  immediately 
posterior  to  the  seat  of  obstruction  appeared, 
when  first  examined,  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
centric hypertrophy,  but  this  condition  was 
always,  in  reality,  merely  apparent,  the 
cavity  becoming  expanded  so  soon  as  the 


*  Op.  cit.  p.  271. 


cadaveric  rigidity  of  tlie  heart  had  ceased. 
This  is  liable  to  occur  in  cases  where  death 
is  rather  suddenly  induced  by  accidental 
causes  which  do  not  immediately  influence 
the  heart. 

The  following  case  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  eff'ects  of  extreme  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation  through  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  where  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  over-distended  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle is  not  relieved  either  by  an  open 
state  of  the  ventricular  septum  or  by 
patency  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

M.  Fallot  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
woman,  setat.  63,  who,  after  the  cessation 
of  the  menstrual  discharge  at  the  age  of  47, 
became  subject  to  dyspnoea.  The  heart 
beat  turaultuously,  but  the  pulse  was 
regular,  although  hard  and  vibrating.  Re- 
lief appeared  to  be  afforded  by  bleeding, 
which  was  frequently  practised.  Three 
months  previously  to  her  death  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  with  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo. 
Her  respiration  became  more  embarrassed, 
and  she  was  unable  to  stand.  Two  or  three 
weeks  before  her  death  she  became  delirious. 
She  expired  in  great  agony.  The  heart  was 
found  to  weigh  I45  ounces ;  by  its  excessive 
development  it  had  pushed  the  medias- 
tinum into  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
The  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  two 
vense  cavse,  were  much  enlarged  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities 
on  this  side,  the  tricuspid  valve  did  not 
nearly  close  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were 
softened,  and  much  thinned,  but  were 
covered  by  a  thick  lamina  of  coagulum, 
composed  of  different  coloured  strata,  and 
partially  enveloping  the  columnse  carnese. 
In  place  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  a  thick  membrane,  at- 
tached to  the  circumference  of  the  orifice  of 
the  artery,  was  found  ;  its  concavity,  which 
was  directed  towards  the  ventricle,  was 
pierced  at  its  centre  with  an  opening  about 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  The  free  and 
attached  borders  were  thicker  than  the  rest 
of  this  membrane.  The  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  of  the  natural  size,  and  were 
perfectly  healthy.  The  tissues  of  the  lungs 
were  much  compressed  by  the  enlarged 
heart*  ;  the  liver  and  entire  system  of  ab- 
dominal veins  were  found  gorged  with 
bloodf. 


*  It  is  probable  that  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
cases  where  it  has  been  stated  that  tlie  structures 
of  the  lungs  have  become  altered  by  the  pressure 
of  a  dilated  heart,  the  pulmonary  lesions  have 
not  in  reality  been  due  to  this  cause,  but  have 
resulted  either  from  imperfect  expansion,  con- 
gestion, pneumonic  consolidation  of  the  lungs, 
pleuritic  eifusions,  or  other  similar  conditions. 

t  As  quoted  in  the  London  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  61. 
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I  have  now  endeavoured  to  trace  out,  by 
means  of  a  classified  series  of  fifty-five  detailed 
cases,  the  several  forms  in  which  congenital 
narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  wont 
to  occur ;  detailing  the  various  modifications 
of  tlie  lesion  from  its  most  complicated 
form,  in  which  the    arterial  impediment, 
becoming  established  at  a  period  when  the 
heart  is  still  in  the  condition  of  a  single 
auriJe  and  ventricle,  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cardiac  septa,  and  determines 
the  permanence  of  the  arterial  duct,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  simplest  condition  in  which  the 
malformation  can  possibly  occur  ;  i.  e.  as  a 
defect  which  is  confined  to  the  pulmonary 
ostium,  and  which  has  been  produced  at  so 
late  a  period  as  to  have  no  influence  what- 
ever in  preventing  the  other  portions  of  the 
heart  and  its  appendages  from  attedning 
their  full   and  normal   development.  I 
should  have  been  content  with  illustrating 
each  species  of  the  lesion  by  merely  one  or 
two  examples,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sin- 
gular  fact,  that  nearly  every  instance  of 
this  kind  of  malformation  has  been  found  to 
present  certain  marked  peculiarities  which 
in  a  striking  degree  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
other  recorded  instances  to  which  it  is  allied  ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  that  scarcely  any  two  cases 
of  this  kind  perfectly  agree  :  the  history  of 
each  appears  to  develope  some  new  feature 
in  cardiac  pathology,  and  to  afford  some 
additional  insight  into   the  inexhaustible 
resources  by  which  nature  is  prepared  to 
enable  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation 
to  adapt  itself  to  those  vicissitudes  which 
are  so  liable  to  aflFect  it  during  the  progress 
of  its  development. 

I  shall  reserve  the  discussion  of  many 
important  points  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  above  lesions  until  I  arrive  at  the 
consideration  of  the  morbus  cseruleus,  and 
the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of 
diseases  originating  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Absence  of  the  sygmoid  valves. 
In  many  of  the  cases  of  narrowing  of  the 
pulmonary  ostium  which  have  been  already 
cited,  the  valvular  apparatus  at  the  origin  of 
the  vessel  presented  scarcely  the  faintest  re- 
semblance to  the  natural  arrangement  of  the 
sygmoid  curtains,  the  development  of  the 
valves  being  especially  incomplete  in  those 
cases  where  the  imperfect  state  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum,  and  other  extremely  defec- 
tive conditions  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels, 
proved  that  the  arterial  lesion  had  occurred 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  intra- uterine 
life.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  these  in- 
stances, however,  there  existed  some  form  or 
other  of  imperfect  valvular  apparatus,  which 
must  have  proved  more  or  less  efficient  in 
guarding  the  vessel  against  reflux  ;  and,  in 
one  only — that  observed  by  Dr.  Crampton, 
(p.  457) — was  the  vessel  entirely  destitute  of 


a  valvular  apparatus :  a  similar  defect  waa 
also  obsetved  in  the  following  case,  which 
has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Favell.* 

The  subject  of  this  extraordinary  malfor- 
mation was  a  boy,  setat.  8  years,  who  died 
of  cerebral  irritation.  During  his  illness 
his  pulse  was  always  slow,  not  exceeding  70 
in  the  minute  :  the  boy  was  well  developed. 
On  placing  the  ear  below  the  left  nipple 
there  was  a  loud  souffle,  and  it  was  stated 
that,  if  the  boy  was  much  excited,  or  had 
taken  active  exercise,  his  countenance  be- 
came blue.  On  examination  after  death, 
the  heart  was  found  to  be  of  normal  size ; 
but,  on  opening  the  right  auricle,  the  fora- 
men ovale  was  seen  completely  unclosed,  and 
capable  of  allowing  the  passage  of  the  little 
finger.  There  was  no  communication  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  the  correspond- 
ing ventricle,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  blood 
must  have  passed  through  the  foramen 
ovale.  In  the  left  ventricle,  immediately 
behind  the  mitral  valve,  there  -was  a  large 
aperture  through  the  septum  virhich  opened 
into  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  :  this  vessel  had  no  valves.  The  right 
ventricle  would  scarcely  contain  a  small 
walnut. 

This  case  is  extremely  interesting  when 
compared  with  the  example  by  Dr.  Black- 
more  (cited  at  p,  749).  Here  we  observe 
a  singular  adaptation  of  parts  by  which  the 
immediate  ill  eff'ects  of  the  primary  lesion, — 
complete  occlusion  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice, — were  averted  :  in  Dr, 
Blackmore's  case  was  displayed  a  still 
more  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  course 
of  the  circulation  consequent  upon  non- 
development  or  early  occlusion  of  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  faulty 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  either 
case,  although  apparently  secondary  to  the 
other  cardiac  lesions,  was  evidently  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  lividity  of  surface,  and 
symptoms  of  cardiac  obstruction,  from 
which  the  patients  suff'ered.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  both  in  this  case  and  in  that 
related  by  Dr.  Crampton,  the  valveless  pul- 
monary artery  communicated  directly  with 
a  small  muscular  cavity  which  in  reality 
merely  formed  an  appendix  to  the  ventricle 
from  which  the  vessel  received  its  supply  of 
blood  :  it  is  probable  that  this  arrangement 
of  parts  in  some  degree  compensated  for  the 
absence  of  a  valvular  apparatus,  by  prevent- 
ing  the  refluent  blood  from  being  imme- 
diately thrown  back  into  the  ventricle  from 
which  it  had  been  propelled.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  not  been  stated  whether 
the  bruit  which  -was  heard  in  both  of  these 
cases  was  synchronous  with  the  diastole  or 
the  systole  of  the  heart.  There  can  be  little 


'  *  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
f    p.  440. 
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doubt  that  in  cases  of  this  description  rup- 
ture or  inflammation  of  the  valvular  appa- 
ratus, occurring  at  a  very  early  period  of 
foetal  life,  has  been  followed  by  its  absorption. 
In  another  portion  of  this  memoir  I  shall 
have  to  shew  that,  even  in  adult  life,  the 
valvular  apparatus  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
may  be  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  re- 
moved by  disease. 

The  pulmonary  artery  furnished  with  two 
semilunar  valves. 
Several  cases  of  this  description  have  been 
recorded,  and  I  have  already  cited  one  by 
Dr.  Houston,  and  another  by  M.  Duret, 
in  which  the  valvular  defect  was  attended 
with  a  contracted  state  of  the  artery.  In 
the  following  instances  this  malformation 
was  apparently  not  accompanied  by  con- 
genital narrowing  of  the  vessel.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that,  in  an  example  of  the 
kind  adduced  by  Sandifort*,  there  must  have 
originally  existed  some  serious  cause  of  ob- 
struction at  one  or  other  of  the  ca>-diac 
outlets. 

The  heart  of  a  7  months  male  foetus  was 
found  to  be  almost  round.  The  left  ventri- 
cle, which  was  very  small,  communicated 
with  the  right  by  a  foramen  in  the  septum 
ventriculare.  The  aorta  communicated  with 
both  ventricles,  but  more  freely  with  the 
right.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  of  the 
usual  size,  but  was  only  furnished  with  two 
valves.  The  arterial  canal  w&s  narrow,  resem- 
bling a  little  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
There  was  only  one  left  pulmonary  vein. 

The  following  case  is  rendered  of  great 
interest,  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  aorta  as  well 
as  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  two  sygmoid 
curtains  only  had  been  developed. 

Dr.  Taylor  attended  a  bricklayer  of  in- 
temperate habits,  setat.  38  years,  who  died 
of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis, 
and  in  whom  the  physical  signs  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  and  regurgitant  disease 
of  the  aortic  valves  were  very  apparent. 
On  inspection,  the  heart  was  found  to  pre- 
sent the  following  lesions.  The  pericardium 
bore  traces  of  inflammation,  and  contained 
two  ounces  of  turbid  serum.  The  aortic 
valves  admitted  of  regurgitation  ;  the  orifice 
of  the  aorta  was  about  half  closed  by  nu- 
merous large  vegetations  adherent  to  the 
sygmoid  valves  ;  these  vegetations  were  partly 
soft  and  of  recent  formation,  and  partly  firm 
and  calcareous ;  there  were  only  two  syg- 
moid valves  in  the  aorta.  The  mitral  was 
slightly  thickened  ;  its  orifice  admitted  three 
fingers.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle 
were  a  little  thickened.  There  were  only 
two  sygmoid  valves  in  the  pulmonary  artery  : 
it  was  not  ascertained  whether  these  valves 
were  efficient,  but  they  presented  no  disease 


*  Observat.  Ariat.  Path.  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 


whatever,  neither  thickening  nor  any  other 
change.*  Dr.  Taylor  also  refers  to  an 
example  of  this  malformation  related  by 
Briquet. 

Dr.  Graves  details  the  case  of  a  man,  eetat. 
66  years,  who  died  with  hydro-pericardium 
and  pneumonia,  in  whose  heart  the  follow- 
ing appearances  were  discovered.  The  pul- 
monary artery  contained  a  fibrinous  clot, 
which  presented  the  usual  division  produced 
by  the  branches  of  that  vessel.  There  were 
only  two  valves,  and  they  were  both  coated 
with  a  recent  deposition  of  lymph,  which 
was,  in  some  situations,  almost  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  A  small  part  of  this  lymph 
was  accidentally  removed  while  examining 
the  valves,  and  the  latter  were  seen  much 
thickened  and  opaque  ;  in  this  respect  con- 
trasting in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with 
the  valves  of  the  aorta,  which  were  quite  free 
from  disease.-f- 

From  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  several 
of  those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this 
kind  of  malformation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
valvular  defect  is  not  necessarily  attended 
with  regurgitation,  so  long  as  the  tissues  of 
the  curtains  remain  in  a  sound  condition, 
but  parts  thus  malformed  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely liable  to  undergo  various  morbid 
changes,  the  occurrence  of  which  usually 
determines  the  fatal  issue  of  such  cases. 
This  is  exceedingly  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  case  by  Mr.  Paget : — 

A  girl,  setat.  20,  of  irregular  habits,  and 
the  subject  of  renal  disease,  died  apparently 
from  the  effects  of  an  extensive  deposition 
of  coagula  upon  the  valves  and  in  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Mr. 
Paget  found  that  this  vessel  was  furnished 
with  only  two  sygmoid  curtains,  which  were 
thickened  and  opaque,  and  had  on  their  free 
borders  and  adjacent  surfaces  large  growths 
of  brownish-yellow,  soft,  fibrine-like  sub- 
stance, which  firmly  adhered  to  them,  and 
which  had  in  their  interior  small  grains  of 
earthy  substancej. 

In  commenting  upon  this  case,  Mr.  Paget 
directs  attention  to  the  fact,  which  he  believes 
has  hitherto  passed  unnoticed,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  only  two  valves 
have  been  found  in  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery,  those  valves  have  been  often  extremely 
diseased.  This  fact,  Mr.  Paget  adds,  is  very 
important ;  for  it  affords  evidence  (which  is 
confirmed  by  several  other  observations) 
that  parts  which,  from  defective  or  erroneous 
development,  are  wrongly  shaped,  are  often 
at  the  same  time  imperfect  in  their  tissue, 
and  are  therefore  very  liable   to  disease 


«  Lancet,  Dec.  4th,  1841,  p.  314. 

t  A  System  of  Clinical  Medicine :  Dublin, 
1843,  p.  905. 

t  On  Obstruction  of  the  Branches  of  the  Pul- 
monary Artery:  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  182  (1844). 
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(p.  188).  Previously  to  the  appearance  of 
the  above  observation,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
remark  tliat,  where  absence  of  the  septum  of 
two  of  the  aortic  sygmoids  occurs  as  a  con- 
genital  lesion ,  manifest  traces  of  a  more  recent 
disease  of  the  valves  are  not  unfrequently 
also  present,  in  the  form  of  irregular  thicken- 
ing of  the  ill-shaped  curtains,  and  deposits 
of  small  fibrinous  concretions  upon  portions 
of  their  surfaces  ;  as,  independently  of  the 
great  liability  of  the  parts  so  malformed  to 
suffer  from  vicissitudes  in  the  circulation, 
they  are  also  very  apt  to  be  implicated  in 
the  derangements  of  the  heart  and  its  ap- 
pendages which  frequently  coexist  in  these 
cases*. 

Absence  and  congenital  closure  of  the 
arterial  duct. 

Independently  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
office  of  a  ductus  arteriosus  is  found  to  be 
performed  by  a  distinct  vessel  passing  from 
the  right  ventricle  to  the  aorta,  and  of  those 
in  which  the  place  of  the  duct  is  supplied  by 
a  communication  between  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  [the 
arch,  there  are  several  kinds  of  cardiac  mal- 
formation in  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  closure  of  the  duct  exists  as  a 
congenital  lesion.  Although,  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases,  no  vestige  of  the  duct  is  dis- 
coverable subsequently  to  birth,  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that,  in  any  instance,  this 
canal  has  been  originally  wanting ;  unless  we 
presuppose  the  existence  of  some  primary 
defect  in  the  branchial  vessels.  It  seems  to 
be  more  feasible  that  the  communication  in 
question,  having  been  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  establishment  of  certain  abnormal  con- 
ditions in  other  portions  of  the  cardiac  ap- 
paratus, has  either  become  closed  at  the 
period  when  the  arterial  root  and  branchial 
■vessels  assumed  the  condition  of  the  primi- 
tive, systemic,  and  pulmonary  arteries,  or 
has  undargone  contraction  and  absorption  at 
a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  foetal 
existence. 

Absence  of  the  arterial  duct  has  been  ob- 
served in  coincidence  with  the  following  con- 
ditions of  cardiac  malformation  : — where  the 
ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  is  single, 
giving  origin  to  a  single  arterial  trunk  ; — 
vyhere  a  single  artery  originates  from  ventri- 
cles which  are  partially  divided  by  a  septum ; — 
where  the  pulmonary  artery  is  narrow.  Ab- 
sence of  the  duct  has  also  been  observed  (by 
Dr.  Blackmore)  in  the  case,  already  cited, 
of  obliteration  of  the  mitral  orifice  with 
narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  has 
been  remarked  in  a  singular  case  of  trans- 
position of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
which  will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  memoir.    The  two  latter  instances 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii.  p.  408 
(Oct.  1842). 


appear  to  be  solitary  examples  of  this  kind 
of  lusus  ;  but,  in  the  three  former  kinds  of 
malformation,  it  has  been  more  frequently 
observed.  Allusion  has  been  already  made 
to  the  fact  that,  in  those  instances  where 
the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  is 
single,  giving  origin  to  a  single  arterial 
trunk  or  to  a  distinct  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  arising  by  separate  orifices,  or  in 
which  the  ventricles,  communicating  by  an 
opening  in  the  septum,  send  off  an  artery 
which  afterwards  separates  into  pulmonary 
and  systemic  branches,  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus is  absent, — this  peculiar  arrangement  by 
parts  rendering  its  presence  unnecessary. 
I  shall  quote  the  following  examjiles  in  illus- 
tration of  this  point ;  as  instances  of  these 
kinds  of  malformation  are  of  by  no  means 
frequent  occurrence. 

In  a  male  foetus,  of  eight  months,  F.  R. 
Meckel*  found  the  heart  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  length  and  breadth  ;  its  apex  was  divided 
into  two  tubercles.  The  aorta,  which  was 
one-half  wider  than  natural,  arose  from  the 
middle  of  the  base  over  the  septum,  there 
giving  off  a  very  narrow  pulmonary  artery 
as  a  branch  which  passed  behind  the  trachea 
towards  the  vertebral  column.  There  was 
no  canalis  arteriosus.  The  septum  of  the 
ventricles  was  perforated  by  an  opening  of 
the  measure  of  one  line  vertically,  and  four 
lines  in  widthf . 

In  the  following  case  the  malformation 
was  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  ob- 
served by  Ant.  de  Pozzi,  Tiedemann,  Chemi- 
neau,  and  others  (in  cases  cited  at  pp. 
276 — 278).  But  the  heart,  although  essen- 
tially single,  in  reality  presented  four  cavities. 

In  1842,  a  female  child,  setat.  4  months, 
and  of  whom  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any 
precise  information,  was  deposited  in  the 
Hopital  des  Enfans  Trouves,  of  Paris.  The 
child  was  seized  with  dyspnoea  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  attacks  being 
accompanied  with  a  bluish  tinging  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  it  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  infirmary.  Here,  on  the  ensuing 
day,  it  presented  general  cyanosis,  and  the 
tongue,  anus,  genitals,  and  adjacent  parts, 
were  of  a  blackish-violet  colour.  Asphyxia 
supervened  five  or  six  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  heart  beat  136  times  per 
minute,  and  a  marked  bruit  de  soufflet  re- 
placed the  normal  sound  in  the  heart  during 
its  diastole.  About  ten  days  after  this,  the 
child  died  of  dyspnoea  :  nearly  all  the  anterior 
half  of  the  thorax  was  found  occupied  by  the 
pericardium,  and,  on  laying  open  this,  it  was 
seen  that  the  heart  consisted  of  only  one 


*  Rail's  Archiv.  Bd.  9,  p.  437,  quoted  by  Hem. 

t  This  case  almost  precisely  resembles  one 
related  by  M.  F.  Tiedemann,  and  cited  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper  (p.  277).  I  had  not 
met  with  this  instance  when  I  cited  that  by  M. 
Tiedemann. 
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ventricle  and  one  auricle,  the  deep  sulcus  be- 
tween which  was  filled  up  with  a  process  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  (with,  of  course,  a 
portion  of  the  diaphragm).  The  auricle, 
which  was  much  larger  than  the  ventricle, 
was  nearly  spherical,  and  its  sides,  which 
were  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
were  furnished  internally  with  strong  co- 
lumnte  carnese  (musculi  pectinati  ?).  At 
its  posterior  part  the  two  vense  cavae 
opened  into  it  by  a  common  mouth,  or  a  sort 
of  sinus,  apparently  a  rudiment  of  a  right 
auricle.  The  pulmonary  veins  terminated 
in  their  ordinary  manner.  The  ventricle 
was  of  a  conical  shape  ;  its  walls  were  much 
thicker  on  its  left  than  on  its  right  side. 
Three  openings  existed  in  its  base.  The 
auriculo-ventricular  closed  by  a  true  mitral 
valve,  the  aortic  opening  ;  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  latter  an  opening  into  a  cylindrical 
sac  which  seemed  to  represent  the  right  ven- 
tricle, but  had  no  communication  with  the 
auricle.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  wanting. 
There  was  no  malformation  in  any  of  the 
vifcera  except  the  heart,  nor  in  any  part  of 
the  arterial  system*. 

Here  the  circulation  must  have  pursued 
exactly  the  same  route  as  in  the  case  by  Dr. 
Favell,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter :  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
malformation  appears  to  have  been  more 
extreme,  especially  that  of  the  auricular 
portion  of  the  heart. 

M.  Hein  (op.  citat.  p.  29)  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  author  who  noticed  the 
coincidence  of  absence  of  the  arterial  duct 
with  great  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  citing  the  cases  by  Otto,  Knox, 
Meckel,  and  Steno,  in  illustration  of  this 
fact.  To  these  instances  I  have  added  the 
examples  by  MM.  Lexis,  Aran,  Huss, 
Gintrac,  and  Dr.  Blackmoref,  which  taken 
together  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is 
frequently  attended  with  absence  of  the 
arterial  duct.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  this  coincidence  otherwise 
than  by  concluding  that  early  obliteration  and 
absorption  of  the  duct  has  been  followed  by 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  artery  ;  the 
canal  of  which  has,  up  to  the  period  of 
birth,  remained  merely  of  sufficient  size  to 

•  Gaz.  des  H6pitaux,  Supp.  Dec.  1842,  and 
Lancet,  1843. 

t  While  citing  examples  of  narrowing  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  attended  with  absence  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  1  omitted  an  example  related 
by  M.  Ucguise,  and  cited  by  M.  Ollivicr, 
Diet,  de  M^U-,  art.  Vaisseaux  Pulmonaires,  of  a 
woman,  aitat.  20,  who  suffered  from  cyanosis, 
debility,  palpitation,  and  dyspnoea;  a  bruit  de 
souffle  was  prolonged  in  the  course  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arterij.  On  inspection,  this  vessel  was 
found  to  be  extremely  narrowed.  The  ventricles 
and  auricles  respectively  communicated  with 
each  other,  and  the  arterial  canal  was  absent. 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  latter  expression  is 
rather  doubtful. 


transmit  the  slender  current  of  blood  which 
circulates  through  the  lungs  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  respiration.* 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  closure 
of  the  arterial  duct  occurring  previously  to 
liirth  is  one  of  extreme  interest  and  impor- 
tance, especially  in  a  raedico-legal  point  of 
view.  That  the  passage  may  become  closed 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  intra-uterine  life 
is  rendered  certain  by  the  facts  already 
adduced  ;  whether  occlusion  of  the  canal 
and  conversion  of  its  tissues  into  an  imper- 
vious cord  can  occur  at  a  later  period  of 
foetal  existence  is  a  more  doubtful  question, 
but  one  which  I  believe  may,  not  improbably, 
be  ere  long  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

A  case  has  recently  occurred  at  Ayr,  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  closure  of  the  duct  had  occurred 
lireviously  to  birth.    The  medical  facts  of 
this  case,  so  far  as  they  have  been  afforded, 
are  as  follow.    The  body  of  a  female  child 
was  discovered  buried  in  a  waste  ground 
enveloped  in  a  woollen  bag.    The  body  was 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  with 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.     It  weighed 
five  pounds,  and  was  twenty  inches  in  length. 
Its  mouth  and  nostrils  were  stuffed  with 
flax.    The  umbilicus  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  body,  the  cord  cut  close  to  the  abdomen, 
and  left  without  ligature.     The  scalp  was 
covered  with  hair,  and  the  nails  were  full- 
grown  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  brain,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  had 
escaped  through  the  openings  of  the  skull. 
There  was  an  extensive  ecchymosis  all  over 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  an  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  exterior  of  the  trachea.  The 
heart  and  lungs  weighed  one  ounce ;  the 
lungs  were  collapsed  :  the  right  was  consi- 
derably decomposed,  and  sunk  when  put  in 
water.    The  left  was  of  a  red  colour,  and 
firm  in  texture,  and  floated  on  the  surface 
when  immersed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water  ; 
but  on  pressure  there  was  no  crepitation. 
The  ri  ^ht  side  of  the  heart  was  filled  with 
coagulated  blood,  the  foramen  ovale  partly 
open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  impervious. 
The  liver  was  large,  and  of  a  leaden  hue  ; 
the  ductus  venosus  almost  obliterated,  and 
the  meconium  was  found  in  abundance  in  the 
lower  bowels. 

Strong  circumstantial  evidence  was  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  this  infant  came  into 
the  world  alive  shortly  before  6  o'clock 
A.M,  and  that  its  body  was  deposited  in  the 


*  Otto  alludes  to  other  instances  observed  by 
Stenson,  Bartholini,  Kreysig,  and  Clu-minean. 
m  winch  the  duct  was  entirely  absent,  and  also 
makes  slight  reference  to  the  existence  of  the 
same  defect  in  a  monster,  with  abdominal  cleft 
and  lierii  ia  cerebri,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  tlieso  cases,  unless  the  instance  by 
Chcnnneau  be  one  of  non-development  of  the 
ventricular  septum,  to  which  1  have  alluded  at 
the  cotnmenceraent  of  this  paper. 
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spot  where  it  was  subsequently  discovered  ; 
between  10  and  11  o'clock,  a.m.  on  the  ; 
same  day.    This  train  of  evidence,  if  con- 
firmed, would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  the  duct  became  closed  almost  imme- 
diately  after  birlh  (for  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  this  infant  survived  its  birth  more  than 
four  hours  and  a  half,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
probability  that  it  did  not  respire  even  for 
so  many  minutes),  or  that  the  child  had 
come  into  the  world  with  the  duct  nearly  or 
quite  closed.     The  facts  of  this  case,  how- 
ever, were  not  proved  in  a  sufficiently  de- 
monstrative manner  to  render  it  an  example 
upon  which  it  is  possible  to  argue  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  ;  still,  it  is  one,  which 
unquestionably  very  decidedly  suggests  the 
probability  that  closure   of  the   duct  in 
the  ordinary  manner  may  occur  previously 
to  birth,  and  one  which  strongly  shows  the 
necessity  for   further  examination  of  this 
most  important  physiological  question.  No 
fact  can  be  more  clearly  ascertained  than 
that  the  foramen  ovale  may  become  closed 
previously  to  birth ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that,  as  the  question  at  present  rests,  no 
medical  witness  is  justified  in  declaring  that 
the  existence  of  a  contracted  or  closed  state 
of  the  arterial  duct  is  a  certain  evidence  that 
the  infant  has  respired*. 

We  have,  at  present,  no  absolutely  demon- 
strative knowledge  of  the  causes  which  natu- 
rally produce  the  closure  of  the  arterial  duct :  we 
are,  therefore,  not  justified  in  declaring  that 
those  causes  may  not,  in  certain  instances, 
be  brought  into  operation  previously  to  the 
birth  of  the  child  ;  many  instances  of  car- 
diac malformation  countenance  this  idea, 
and  there  are  numerous  facts  which,  to  a 
certain  degree,  suggest,  although  they  do 
not  absolutely  confirm,  an  opinion  that  the 
commencement  of  the  process  of  contraction 
in  the  ductus  -venosus,  foramen  ovale,  and 
arterial  duot,  may  possibly  be  among  the 
causes  which  determine  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  from  the  uterus  at  the  ninth  month. 

Low  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  pulmonary  artery  has,  not  very  un- 
frequently,  been  found  to  divide  into  its  two 
main  branches  at  a  very  short  distance  above 
its  origin.  In  examining  the  body  of  a 
young  girl  who  died  of  a  passive  aneurism 
of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  M.  Cassan 
found  that  the  pulmonary  trunk  did  not,  in 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  stated  in 
evidence  in  the  al)Qve  case  whether  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice  and  other  portions  of  the  heart  and 
its  appendages  were  in  a  natural  condition.  In 
any  instance  where  there  exists  narrowing:  of  the 
vessel  or  any  other  serious  malformation  of  tlie 
heart,  or  in  which  those  who  examined  the  body 
have  neglected  to  observe  the  previous  condition 
of  each  cavity  and  outlet  of  that  organ,  the  fact 
of  obliteration  of  the  arterial  duct  certainly 
cannot  be  received  as  a  proof  that  the  infant  has 
been  born  alive. 


reality,  exist  at  all,  but  that  the  vessel 
divided  just  above  its  origin  into  its  two 
branches.  These  two  branches  were  of  the 
ordinary  width.* 

In  the  case  by  Mr,  Bloxham,  already 
cited,  of  a  child,  cetat.  3  years,  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  extremely  narrow,  and 
bifurcated  immediately  on  its  exit,  so  that 
the  trunk  was  not,  in  any  part  of  its  circum- 
ference, more  than  a  line  in  length.  Slighter 
degrees  of  this  kind  of  malformation  are  not 
unfrequently  noticed. 

MAI/FOaMATION  BY  EXCESS  OF  THK  PUL- 
MONAKY  ARTERY. 

TAe  pulmonary  artery  arising  from  the 
heart  by  a  double  origin. 

The  only  instance  of  this  kind  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  that  related  by  Kerck- 
ring.f  The  subject  of  this  malformation 
was  an  infant  about  3  months  old,  in  whom 
the  heart  was  divided  into  three  ventricles  ; 
i.  e.  the  right  was  double,  and  from  each  of 
its  two  cavities  there  arose  a  pulmonary 
artery  which  united  above  into  a  common 
trunk.  The  heart  had  been  carelessly  re- 
moved from  the  body  for  another  purpose, 
so  that  the  distribution  of  the  cavae  and 
other  vessels  which  had  been  cut  away  was 
not  observed. 

Neither  the  above  account,  nor  the  re- 
presentation of  the  heart  (which  is  exactly 
copied  from  Kercking's  plate  in  the  sub- 
joined cut),  render  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
vessel  which  took  its  origin  from  the  two 
ventricles  was,  in  reality,  the  pulmonary 
artery.  More  than  one  case  has  been 
recorded  in  which  the  aorta  arose  by  a 
double  origin  ij  and,  upon  examination  of  the 


H,  Two  right  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
c.  Left  ventricle. 

D,  Pulmonary  artery  given  off  from  both 
right  ventricles^  

*  Archiv.  G(?nerales,  P.  S.  t.  xiii.  p.  82. 

t  Spicilegiuni  Anatomicuin,  Obs.  49,  p.  139-40. 

±  Dr  M.  E.  White,  of  Carlow,  has  described  the 
heart  of  a  double-headed  foetus  in  which  there 
were  three  ventricles,  but  here  a  single  vessel 
was  placed  anteriorly,  and  gave  off  a  single  pul- 
monary trunk  ;  while,  from  the  two  posterior 
cavities,  the  systemic  vessels  arose.  (Uublin 
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figure,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  long 
single  vessel  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
ventricular  branches  has  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  an  aorta  than  of  a  pulmonary  artery. 

Unusual  number  of  valves. 

The  instances  in  which  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  found  to  be  furnished  with  four 
sygmoid  valves  are  by  no  means  extremely 
rare.*  Dr.  Todd  (Cyclop,  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology)  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  five 
valves  in  this  vessel ;  Malcarne  (quoted  by 
Dr.  Grave-)  mentions  a  case  where  the 
aorta  divided  soon  after  its  origin,  and  was 
furnished  with  five  valves,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  the  details  of  any 
example  in  which  a  similar  arrangement 
occurred  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  has  collected 
some  interesting  facts  with  relation  to  this 
species  of  irregularity  in  illustration  of  the 
following  casef : — 

The  author  was  requested  to  visit  a 
woman,  set.  38,  suffering  from  great  drc ;vsi- 
ness,  with  lividity  of  the  complexion,  a  pur- 
ple and  swollen  state  of  the  lips,  distension 
of  the  external  jugular  veins,  and  anasarca. 
The  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble  ;  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  rather  weak  ;  the  first  sound 
shorter,  and  more  flapping,  the  second  less 
distinct,  than  natural ;  both  sounds  were, 
however,  unattended  with  roughness,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  obstacle  to  the 
circulation.  The  debility  gradually  increased, 
her  legs  became  more  and  more  oadematous, 
and  at  length  erysipelatous  and  gangrenous, 
when  she  died.  This  patient,  although  never 
robust,  had  enjoyed  an  average  share  of 
health  until  attacked  with  Asiatic  cholera 
during  the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  this 
country,  after  which  her  strength  was  per- 
manently impaired,  and  she  occasionally 
complained  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  on 
going  up  stairs.  Two  years  before  her  death 
she  suffered  from  an  attack  of  fever.  From 
this  time  she  exhibited  a  livid  complexion, 
and  a  peculiar  drowsy  apathetic  appearance, 
which  induced  visitors  to  suppose  her  idiotic. 

Medical  Press,  vol.  i.  p.  212.)  Dr.  Chichester 
has  detailed  (Loudon's  Magazine  of  Nat.  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  135,  quoted  by  Dr.  Paget)  the  appear- 
ances observed  in  the  dissection  of  a  monstrous 
sheep,  with  one  head,  one  heart,  and  one  sto- 
mach, but  with  the  rest  of  the  Ijody  generally 
double  :  from  each  ventricle  sprang  an  aorta :  of 
the  two  vessels  one  turned  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left.  The  one  which  turned  to  the 
left  went  down  in  the  natural  direction,  while 
that  which  turned  to  the  riglit  crossed  the  right 
vertebral  column,  and  passed  down  on  the  outer 
side  of  it.  A  transverse  canal  of  somewhat  small 
talibre  passed  down  from  the  beginning  of  tlie 
turn  of  the  arch  on  one  side  to  the  same  part  on 
he  other  side,  thus  forming  a  communication 
between  the  two  aortas. 

*  Dr.  Graves  refers  (in  his  Clinical  Medicine, 
p.  905)  to  the  specimens  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Ireland,  which  exhibit  the  aorta  with 
four  valves. 

t  Med.  Chir.Trans.  vol.  xxv.  p.  2-17. 


On  inspection,  there  was  found  some  effusion 
into  the  peritoneum,  pleura, and  pericardium, 
and  serous  infiltration,  with  redness  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  heart  was  larger  than 
natural,  and  e.:hibited  a  circumscribed  dila- 
tation at  the  part  of  the  right  ventricle  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  right  ventri- 
cle. This  ventricle  was  found  to  be  formed 
of  two  cavities,  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  imperfect  septum.  This  septum  was 
composed,  not  of  a  uniform  fleshy  wall,  but 
of  decussating  and  hypertrophied  columnoe 
carnete,  some  of  which,  separating  from  each 
other  near  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  left  an 
aperture  of  communication  about  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad.  The  arterial 
chamber  of  the  right  ventricle  was  rather 
less  spacious  than  that  adjoining  the  auricle, 
which  corresponded  in  size  and  appearance 
to  the  right  ventricle  in  its  natural  condition. 
The  connecting  orifice  was  partially  covered 
by  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  tricuspid  valve*. 
The  walls  of  the  left  auricle,  and  of  both  the 
ventricles,  were  of  natural  thickness ;  but 
the  right  auricle  was  twice  as  thick  as  the 
left.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  furnished 
with  four  valves,  which  were  found,  on 
admeasurement,  equal  in  size.  Each  of  the 
valves  was  well-developed,  furnished  with  a 
corpus  sesamoideum,  and  about  nine-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  each  of  the 
valves  was  of  natural  size,  an  additional 
valve  was  rendered  necessary,by  the  preter- 
natural width  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
circumference  of  which  exceeded  that  of  the 
aorta  by  nearly  an  inch.  The  author  justly 
observes,  that  this  specimen  furnishes  an 
exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Meckel, 

*  A  malformation  of  the  right  ventricle  in 
some  measm'e  similar  to  that  observed  in  Dr. 
Thompson's  case,  but  unaccompanied  with  an 
analogous  state  of  the  valves,  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Fletcher.  The  man  from  whom  the  spe- 
cimen was  taken  was  about  63  years  of  age,  an 
itinerant  collector  of  rags,  who,  after  a  walk  of 
five  or  six  miles,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It 
was  stated  that  he  had  latterly  been  rather 
asthmatic.  The  tricuspid  valve  was  healthy  ; 
across  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  was  a 
muscular  partition,  dividing  it  into  two  imequal 
parts,  the  larger  next  the  auricle,  the  smaller 
communicating  with  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
partition  seemed  made  up  of  carneae  columnae, 
and  was  perforated  by  an  opening  capable  of 
admitting  the  little  finger,  the  edges  being  semi- 
cartilaginous  ;  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit 
a  goose-quill  communicated  with  the  left  ventri- 
cle, and  the  larger  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  capable  of  being  opened 
by  a  probe.  The  left  auricle  and  mitral  valve 
were  healthy ;  in  the  left  ventricle  the  opening 
from  the  right  ventricle  was  seen  before  (below?) 
the  origin  of  the  aortic  valves,  two  of  which  had 
ossific  deposits  in  their  substance.  The  aorta 
was  slightly  dilated.  The  veins  of  the  arachnoid 
were  congested,  and  there  was  effusion  of 
fibrinous  serum  between  this  membrane  and  the 
pia  mater. 

A  case  by  M.  Obet,  in  which  a  very  similar 
condition  of  the  ventricle  was  observed  in  con- 
nection with  arctntion  of  the  pulmonary  orifice, 
has  been  already  detailed. 
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"  Omnes  in  eo  conveniunt  valvul»  numero 
imminutas  mote  augeri,  numero  auctas  raole 
minui." 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  firf,t, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  following  examples, 
corroborate  the  statement  of  Meckel, and  cor- 
respond with  two  cases  observed  by  Petsche 
and  Bi7-ot*,inone  of  which  theadditional valve 
was  found  singularly  small,  in  the  other 
quite  rudimentary.  The  first  in  some  mea- 
sure corresponds  with  an  instance,  mentioned 
by  Morgagni,  in  which  one  of  the  valves  was 
larger  than  the  rest.  In  the  fifth  instance 
the  condition  of  the  artery  closely  resembled 
that  described  by  Dr.  Thompson,  the  whole 
of  the  valves  being  regular  and  symmetrical 
in  form. 

In  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital  there 
are  four  preparations  (numbered  1435'* 
1413^^—^°)  in  which  various  modifications  of 
this  condition  of  the  artery  are  remarkably 
well  displayed. 

In  one  of  these,  three  of  the  curtains  are 
well  formed,  but  the  vessel  is  also  furnished 
with  an  additional  sygmoid  pouch,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  a  pea. 

In  a  second  there  are  four  valves,  but  the 
septum  between  two  of  these  is  longer  than 
that  which  separates  either  of  the  others,  the 
free  edges  of  the  curtains  having  apparently 
been  stretched  downwards. 

In  the  third  specimen  there  is  a  very 
minute  imperfectly  formed  additional  valve, 
formed  by  a  little  curtain  supported  above 
by  slender  isolated  cords  ;  these  cords  attach 
the  upper  margin  of  the  valve,  almost  at  its 
central  part,  to  the  arterial  walls. 

The  fourth  preparation  displays  a  still 
more  minute  extra  valve,  which  is  not  only 
attached  laterally  to  the  artery  by  tendinous 
cords,  but  also  presents  a  thin  membranous 
bridle,  which  extends  upwards  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  free  edge  at  which  the  corpus 
arantii  is  usually  situated,  and  is  united 
with  the  arterial  wall  above.  This  is  the 
only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
human  subject  where  a  sygmoid  curtain  was 
attached  to  the  artery  by  a  tendinous  cord 
occupying  the  situation  of  the  corpus  arantii, 
but  such  an  arrangement  of  parts  is  observed 
to  be  permanent  in  the  upper  row  of  valves 
defending  the  aorta  of  the  shark  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  human 
heart,  the  primitive  condition  of  a  sygmoid 
valve  is  that  of  a  membranous  curtain 
attached  to  the  vessel  at  its  upper  part  by 
isolated  tendinous  cords.  I  have  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  is  formed 
in  a  previous  essayf,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  corpora  arantii  are  the  vestiges  of 


*  Haller,  Collect.  Anatom.  Dis.  vol.  vi.  p. 
774  ;— Mi'm.  de  la  Socidt(5  d'Observation,  vol.  i., 
quoted  by  Dr.  Thompson. 

t  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii.  p.  414,  and 
plate  1 . 


the  attachments  of  the  central  chordae  ten- 
dineie  of  the  valves. 

The  same  collection  also  contains  another 
.8i)ecimen  (marked  1413)  which  presents  four 
perfectly  symmetrical  valves,  which  are  in 
every  respect  healthy  and  natural  in  struc- 
ture, except  that  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  specimens,  some  of  the  lateral  attach- 
ments of  the  curtains  arc  formed  by  isolated 
cords  ;  a  condition  of  parts  which  1  believe 
to  be  in  every  instance  congenital,  and  not  the 
result  of  atrophy  of  the  tissues  of  the  valves. 

Origin  of  extra  branches  from  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

A  few  instances  have  been  noticed  in 
which  one  or  other  of  the  subclavian  arteries 
took  its  origin  from  the  pulmonary.  Bres- 
chet*  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  left  sub- 
clavian arose  from  this  vessel ;  and  J.  F. 
Meckelt  has  described  the  origin  of  the 
right  subclavian  from  the  division  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  a  calf.  Instances  in 
which  the  descending  aorta,  left  subclavian, 
&c.,  apparently  arose  from  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  in  which  the  latter  vessel  com- 
municated with  the  innominata  or  left  sub- 
clavian, belong  more  properly  to  another 
division  of  this  subject. 

The  lungs  supplied  by  additional  branches 
from  the  systemic  circulation. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, various  instances  have  been  alluded  to 
in  which  obliteration  or  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  existence  of  branches 
passing  to  this  vessel  from  the  sub- 
clavians,  or  arch  of  the  aort  i,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanently  dilated  con- 
dition of  the  aortic  bronchial  arteries.  In 
addition  to  tliese,  Otto  refers  to  several  cases 
in  which,  besides  the  usual  pulmonary  artery, 
the  lungs  were  supplied  by  accessory  arterial 
branches  ;  for  example,  an  instance  where  a 
large  branch  from  the  aorta,  in  the  region  of 
the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  passed  to  the 
lobes  of  the  right  lungj.  Another  case, 
where  a  single  twig  passed  to  the  under 
lobe  of  the  left  lung§  ;  and  one  in  which 
very  small  pulmonary  arteries  passed  equally 
to  both  lungs  from  the  pericardial  arteries||. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
has  been  related  by  M.  A.  Maugars,  of 
Angers. "If  The  subject  of  this  malformation 
was  a  child,  aet.  7  years,  in  whom  a  con- 
siderable artery,   which   arose  from  the 


*  Quoted  by  Hasse.  . 
t  Tabul.  Auat.  Path.  Fas.  u.  p.  2,  cited  by 
Otto.  ,  ... 

±  Huber,  in  Anat.  Helvet.  vol.  vni.  p.  85. 

I  J.  F.  Meckel,  in  his  Arcliiv.  f.  d.  Physiol. 

vol.  vi.  p.  454. 

II  Jacohson,  in  Meckel,  vol.  n.  p.  154. 

If  SidcUot,  Rcciicil  Poriod.  vol.  xiu. ;  aud  lu 
Cor\'isart,  Journ.  de  Med.  An.  x.  Pluv. 
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superior  anterior  and  right  side  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  and  ascended  between  the 
aorta  and  oesophagus,  entered  the  chest 
through  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm, having  given  off,  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  origin,  the  right  sub-diaphragmatic 
artery.  Immediately  above  the  diaphragm, 
and  above  the  oesophagus,  it  divided  into 
tvfo  branches.  Each  of  these  entered  the 
posterior  inferior  and  internal  part  of  either 
lung,  and  was  distributed  throughout  the 
inferior  lobes.  The  trunk  of  the  artery, 
and  its  principal  divisions,  gave  off  no  other 
branch  than  the  sub-diaphragmatic,  and 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
vein.  The  trunk  and  right  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  itself  were  of  the  ordinary 
dimensions,  but  the  left  branch  was  much 
smaller  than  usual,  not  equalling  the  right 
by  one-half.  This  defect  was  evidently 
compensated  by  the  accessory  branch  from 
below.  On  injecting  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ries, it  was  found  that  they  inosculated  freely 
with  the  branch  derived  from  the  abdo.oinal 
trunk.  The  pulmonary  veins  were  distri- 
buted in  the  usual  manner.  The  lungs  were 
sound,  but  were  rather  larger  than  usual. 
The  heart  was  also  rather  enlarged. 

This  last  case  appears  to  afford  a  type  of 
the  whole  of  the  instances  in  which  the  lungs 
are  supplied  with  accessory  vessels  from  the 
aorta  or  its  branches,  an  arrangement  which 
seems  to  have  been  invariably  determined  by 
the  existence  of  some  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation  through  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
cardiac  development.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that,  in  many  in- 
stances of  contraction  and  obliteration  of 
the  pulmonary  ostium,  these  lesions  have 
been  partially  compensated  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  additional  arterial  branches  from  the 
systemic  vessels  to  the  lungs,  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  overlooked  in  dissec- 
tion. It  would  add  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  abnormal  anatomy  of  the 
blood-vessel  system  if  the  plan  of  injecting 
the  arteries  and  veins,  and  then  carefully 
dissecting  the  parts  in  situ,  were  adopted  in 
every  case  where  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  death  had  resulted  from  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart. 

Permanence  of  the  arterial  duct. 
In  a  previous  essay*  I  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  out  the  principal  causes  which  occa- 
sionally determine  the  non-closure  of  the 
arterial  canal  subsequently  to  birth ;  and 
have  also  attempted  to  afford  some  elucida- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  the  natural 
obliteration  of  this  vessel  is  effected  in  the 


*  On  Permanence  of  the  Ductus  Arteriosus  ; 
and  Constriction  of  the  Tlioracic  Aorta ;  and  on 
the  means  by  which  the  Duct  becomes  naturally 
closed.  Medical  Gazktte,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  187. 


healthy  infant :  it  now  remains  to  analyse 
and  classify  the  great  variety  of  instances  of 
congenital  malformation  of  tlie  heart  and  its 
large  vessels  in  which  permanence  of  the 
arterial  duct  constitutes  the  leading  feature 
in  the  malformation ;  and_it  is  certainly 
extremely  interesting  to  observe  how  many 
different  forms  of  congenital  obstruction  are 
attended  with  this  condition  :  and  to  remark 
the  singular  diversity  of  lesions,  the  ill 
effects  of  which  are,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  mitigated  by  its  establishment. 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions 
under  which  non-occlusion  of  the  arterial 
canal  has  been  found  to  occur  : — (1.)  Where 
the  duct  occupies  an  unusual  position  ;  (2.) 
Where  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  obliterated  or  congenitally  narrowed  ; 
(3.)  Where  the  aorta  arises  from  the  right 
ventricle  and  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the 
left ;  (4  )  Where  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  is 
closed;  (5.)  Where  the  upper  portion  of 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta  is  contracted 
or  obliterated ;  (6.)  Where  the  foramen 
ovEde  becomes  closed  previously  to  birth. 

It  has  been  very  justly  considered  that 
the  existence  of  any  permanent  cause  of 
embarrassment  to  the  circulation,  similar  to 
those  which  are  present  in  most  of  the 
above-mentioned  kinds  of  malformation,  is 
sufficient  to  determine  the  non-closure  of 
the  arterial  canal  subsequently  to  birth  ; 
but  it  is  also  probable  that  various  other 
circumstances,  such  as  the  existence  of 
some  severe,  but  temporary,  cause  of  ob- 
struction in  any  portion  of  the  vascular 
circle  of  the  child  either  before  or  after  it« 
birth,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  tissues  of 
the  canal,  or  a  failure  in  the  operation  of 
those  means  by  which  the  natural  closure 
of  the  duct  is  usually  effected,  may  deter- 
mine its  persistence,  as  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  pulmonary  and  systemic 
trunks,  throughout  the  entire  life  of  the 
individual.  To  complete  the  series  of 
instances  where  non-occlusion  of  the  duct 
has  been  observed,  we  must  add  those  in 
which  it  is  associated  with  (7)  imperfection 
of  the  ventricular  septum,  and  with  (8)  an 
unclosed  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  ;  to- 
gether with  those  (9)  in  which  there  is  not 
discoverable  any  other  appearance  of  mal- 
formation or  defect  in  the  heart  or  its  ap- 
pendages. 

I  have  already  adduced  cases  in  illus- 
tration of  several  of  these  kinds  of  congenital 
aberration:  the  following  interesting  examples 
will  assist  to  complete  the  series. 

I.  Cases  in  which  the  arterial  canal  occu- 
2}ies  an  umisual  situation. 
Failure  of  the  process  by  which  the  duct 
becomes  materially  closed  is  not  by  any 
means  invariably  determined  in  cases  where 
this  vessel  is  irregularly  distributed,  but  it  is 
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very  remarkable  that,  in  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  instancRs  where  any  deviation 
from  its  usual  course  has  been  observed,  the 
canal  has  remained  in  a  pervious  condition. 
The  following  example  is,  I  believe,  unique. 

The  arterial  duct  arising  from  the  rigfU 
ventricle. 

Wrisberg*  refers  to  the  case  of  a  girl,  set. 
7  years,  in  whom  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
which  was  as  large  as  it  usually  is  soon  after 
birth,  arose  from  the  right  ventricle  close  to 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  this 
manner  the  aorta  received  blood  from  both 
ventricles. 

Communication  between  the  pulmonary  and 
subclavian  arteries,  associated  with  other 
congenital  defects  in  the  heart  or  its 
appendages,  independently  of  contraction 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice. 
I  have  already  cited  (pp.  283,  374,  452) 
instances  in  which  an  obstructed  condition 
of  the  arterial  outlet  of  the  heart  was  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  the  existence 
of  an  abnormal  communication  between  the 
pulmonary  trunk  and  the  left  subclavian 
artery,  adopting  the  view  of  Dr.  Paget, 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  irregularly  disposed 
arterial  Cdnal  is  not  in  reality  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  but  the  remains  of  a  communi- 
cation which,  during  the  earlier  period  of 
foetal  life,  naturally  exists  between  those 
portions  of  the  branchial  apparatus  which 
afterwards  form  the  right  and  left  pulmonary 
and  subclavian  arteries.     The  following  re- 
markable case  has  been  cited  by  Dr.  Paget, 
and  appears  to  afford  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  his  view. 

The  pulmonary  artery  communicating 
with  the  aorta  in  the  usual  position  of  the 
canalis  arteriosus;  a  vessel  at  the  same 
time  uniting  the  left  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary with  the  innominata  artery. 
M.  G.  Breschet  describesf  tlie  case  of  a 
male  infant  which  lived  6  weeks,  and 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence 
suffered  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  attacks 
of  vomiting  and  convulsion,  and  an  habitual 
drowsiness,  with  coldness  of  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body.  On  examination,  the 
heart,  which  was  of  ordinary  size,  was  found 
to  be  situated  in  the  median  line  of  the 
thorax,  its  point  being  directed  to  the  left. 
It  had  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle, 
which  communicated  by  so  large  an  opening 
that  the  organ  might  be  considered  to 
consist  only  of  a  single  cavity.  The  aorta  (a) 
arose  in  front  and  to  the  right,  and  gave  off 
from  the  upper  part  of  its  arch  (which 
passed  to  the  left)  the  brachio-cephalic  (A) 

*  In  Gottingische  Auzeigen,  1778,  Num.50; 
and  Sandifort,  Obs.  Anatom.  Pathol,  t.  iii.  c.  i. 

t  Mdmoire  sur  I'Ectopie  du  Coeur,  p.  9. 


and  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries 
(c,  d) ,  and  at  its  under  part  received  (e)  a 
large  vessel  (the  arterial  duct),  which  M. 
Breschet  describes  as  arising  from  the  left 
branch  {f)  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  A 
small  branch  (jr)  was  also  distributed  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  arch  to  the  thymus 
gland.  Further  behind  the  aorta,  and  to  its 
left,  arose  (A)  the  pulmonary  artery.  Be- 
tween the  right  branch  (i)  of  this  vessel  and 
the  brachio-cephalic  trunk  there  existed  a 
communicating  vessel  (A),  which  was  larger 
and  narrower  than  the  arterial  duct,  and 
which  was  inserted  just  at  the  root  of  the 
right  subclavian  artery  (/). 

Fig.  1. 


I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  in- 
stance in  which  two  direct  communications 
existed  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
systemic  vessels  in  the  form  of  a  ductus 
arteriosus  and  a  branchial  canal.  M. 
Breschet's  case  also  forms  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  rule  which  I  believe  gene- 
rally obtains — that,  where  there  is  total  de- 
ficiency of  the  ventricular  septum  of  the 
heart,  the  arterial  duct  is  absent. 

A  single  branchial  canal  uniting  the  pul- 
monary with  the  left  subclavian  artery. 
One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of 
the  existence  of  a  branchial  duct,  is  that 
mentioned  by  John  Christian  Reinmann.* 
In  the  body  of  a  beggar,  who  had  died  of 
suffocative  catarrh,  this  author  found  an 
arterial  canal  ascending  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  uniting  with  the  left  subclavian. 

Dr.  James  Jackson  has  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  a  female  child,  setat.  5  years,  whose 
death  was  principally  due  to  the  effects  of  an 
acute  gastro-enteritic  attack  of  five  days' 
duration.  She  lay  quiet  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  last  illness,  and  was  disposed 
to  stupor.  The  countenance  "  was  not  very 
morbid,"  and  was  of  a  good  colour;  the 
respiration  was  most  uncommonly  accele- 
rated, and  was  peculiarly  irregular;  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  rapid,  troubled,  and 
confused ;  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 

*  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  T.  i.  Obs.  7*.  p. 
302. 
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shortness  and  rapidity  of  respiration,  had 
long  and  often  been  noticed  by  those  about 
the  child.  These  symptoms  had  been  in- 
creased by  exercise.  The  child  was  always 
unwilling  to  go  upstairs ;  she  always  went 
up  slowly,  and  often  begged  to  be  carried 
up.  She  had  not,  however,  been  subject  to 
such  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  as  seemed  to 
those  about  her  to  constitute  disease.  It 
was  not  remembered  that  her  countenance 
or  extremities  had  ever  been  livid,  or  even 
otherwise  than  fair  and  florid.  Her  death 
was  rather  sudden.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  entire  alimentary  canal  was  found  to 
present  mai-ked  traces  of  intense  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  lungs  were  natural ;  the  pericar- 
dium contained  more  fluid  than  is  usual ; 
the  heart  was  uncommonly  large  ;  the  auri- 
cles were  very  greatly  distended ;  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  much  larger  and  more 
prominent  than  the  aorta  :  it  formed  a  small 
arch,  and  divided  into  two  branches  imme- 
diately as  it  began  to  descend,  after  having 
made  its  curvature.  These  branches  \>ent 
to  the  lungs  as  usual ;  but  the  left,  which 
was  the  larger  of  the  two,  distributed  a 
small  branch  to  the  left  subclavian.  The  aorta 
arose  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  heart, 
passing  to  the  right  of  the  arch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and,  after  ascending  rather 
more  than  two  inches,  it  divided  into  two 
branches,  which  immediately  subdivided 
iuto  the  carotids  and  subclavians.*  The 
foramen  ovale  had  not  closed,  and  there 
was  an  opening  between  the  ventricles  large 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  finger.f 

Otto  Bernhard  has  described  the  case  of 
an  infant  which  died  very  shortly  after  birth, 
in  which  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men were  generally  normal,  and  the  body 
of  the  heart  was  naturally  formed  ;  but  the 
aorta  (a)  presented  a  singular  aberration  : 
it  first  ascended  perpendicularly  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  fourth  or  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  then  turned  to  the  right ;  so  that,  above 
the  right  bronchus,  it  formed  its  arch,  which 
was  directed  to  the  right;  then,  curving 
behind  the  right  bronchus,  it  descended  on 
the  right  side  of  the  spine.  The  truncus 
anonymus  (S),  which  was  the  first  vessel 
given  ofi"  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  sepa- 
rated into  the  left  carotid  (c)  and  subcla- 
vian (d).  The  right  carotid  (e)  and  sub- 
clavian (/)  arose  by  separate  orifices  from 
the  right  portion  of  the  arch.  The  j^wZ- 
monary  artery  {(j)  was  naturally  formed, 
and  divided  into  its  two  branches,  of  which 
the  left  (A)  passed  directly  to  the  left  lung, 


*  Tlie  obscure  wording  of  this  description,  and 
the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  descendinif 
portion  of  the  aorta,  leaves  the  true  nature  of  the 
malformation  in  the  systemic  trunk  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt. 

t  London  Med.  and  Fhys.  Jour,  vol.xxxiv.  pp. 
100-2. 


and  the  right  (not  represented  in  Bernhard's 

figure)  entered  the  right  lung,  after  having 

curved  behind  the  ascending  aorta,  and  in 

front  of  the  right  bronchus  and  descending 

aorta.     The  ductus  arteriosus  {branchial  I 

canal)  (i)  arose  from  the  pulmonary  artery  ■ 

rather  from  its  left  branch:  it  was  still  ] 

pervious,  and  longer  than  common,  and  I 

entered  the  left  subclavian  artery  (rf)  at  the  ] 

distance  of  a  few  lines  beyond  the  separatiou  !j 

of  that  vessel  from  the  innomiuata  trunk.*  J 


Fig.  2. 


1,  Upper  portion  of  the  heart.  5 

2,  3,  Auricles.  ,^ 
4,5,  Right  and  left  vagi  nerves.  a. 

% 

These,  with  the  instances  by  MM.  Obet  i 
and  Hoist,  already  quoted,  are  the  only 
cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted  where  an 

abnormal  communication   existed  between  J 

the  pulmonary  and  subclavian  or  innomiuata  i] 

arteries ;  but  cases  have  been   related  in  | 

which  the  vestige  of  a  communication  of  4 

this  kind  was  found  uniting  the  vessels  in  | 

the  form  of  an  impervious  cord.f  \\ 


*  De  Arteriarum  e  Corde  Prodeuntium  Aberra-  ^, 

tionlbus,  p.  14.   Berolini,  1813.  ;^ 

t  In  his  splendid  work  on  the  Surgical  Ana- 

tomy  of  the  Human  Body,  Mr.  Quain  has  given  ^1 

representations  of  a  preparation  in  Guy's  Mu-  -1 

seum,  where  the  closed  remains  of  a  branchial  .1 

duct  passes  upwards  to  a  pouch  in  the  aorta,  J 

from  which  the  left  subclavi?.n  artery  takes  its  j! 

origin  (p.  20,  figs.  8  and  9).    In  a  case  related  by  t. 

Fiorati  and  Sandifort  (and  figured  by  Quain,  pi.  7,  jj 

figs.  1  and  1  b),  besides  other  remarkable  abnor-  | 
nial  arrangements  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  an 

arterial  lUfament  (a)  was  found  attached  to  a  V 
small  pouch  (b)  from  the  descending  arch  of  the 
aorta.   The  left  subclavian  artery  (c)  arose  from 

this  pouch  in  close  approximation  to  the  remains  ;\ 

of  the  canal.  The  remarkable  arrangement  of  'u 
the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  nerve  (il  d) 

around  the  remains  of  this  obliterated  canal,  as  |j 

compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  left  vagus  » 
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II.  — The  cases  in  which  permanence  of  the 
arterial  duct  attends  closure  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  orifice  have  been 
discussed  in  previous  sections  (pp.  280 
and  372),  and  those  in  which — 

III.  —  Transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  is  attended  with  a  similar 
condition,  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

IV.  — Patency  of  the  arterial  duct  asso- 
ciated with  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the 
aorta. 

Professor  Tiedemann  cites  a  case  in  which 
E.  L.  R.  Romberg  found  in  the  body  of  an 
exposed  child,  who  had  breathed  with  diffi- 
culty, who  was  blue  in  the  face,  and  died 
on  the  fourth  day  after  birth,  the  cavities  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  enlarged,  their 
walls  thickened,  and  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  very  small,  and  no  trace  of  aortic 
orifice  ;  the  foramen  ovale  wide  open,  and 
its  valve  directed  to  the  right  auricle ;  the 
pulmonary  artery  giving  branches  to  the 
lungs,  and  then  sending  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus to  the  aorta.  From  the  arch  arose  the 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  There  was 
therefore  a  congenital  closure  of  the  origin 
of  the  aorta,  and  beyond  this  the  aorta  must 
have  received  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
artery.*  A  remarkable  degree  of  congenital 
arctation  of  the  aortic  orifice  has  frequently 
been  noticed  in  cases  where  the  arterial  duct 
has  become  perfectly  closed  ;  and,  although 
I  have  met  with  iv,o  instances  in  which  an 
open  state  of  the  cacal  was  attended  with  a 


in  Bernhard's  case,  wTiere  the  canal  remained 
pervious,  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  point  of 
great  physiological  interest. 

Fig.  3. 


*  As  quoted  from  F.  Tiedemann's  "Von  dcr 
Verenf^tmg  und  Schlicssung  der  Pulsadcrn  in 
Krankheiten,"  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  for  July  1846,  p.  149. 


very  diseased  condition  of  the  aortic  syg- 
moids,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
example  where  non-closure  of  the  duct 
could  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  this  cause  ; 
but  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  result  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

V.  Patency  of  the  duct,  associated  with 
contraction  or  obliteration  of  the  aorta 
distal  to  the  left  subclavian  artery. 
In  a  previous  essay*  I  have  given  notes 
of  most  of  the  recorded  instances  in  which 
a  more  or  less  free  communication  has 
existed  through  the  arterial  canal  where  the 
aorta  is  (1)  constricted  or  closed  imme- 
diately above  the  orifice  of  the  duct ;  (2) 
where  it  is  constricted  opposite  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  duct,  and  (3)  where  the  artery 
is  contracted  both  above  and  below  the 
aortic  end  of  the  canal.  In  none  of  these 
cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has  the 
communication  between  the  pulmonary  and 
systemic  vessels  been  more  than  two  or  three 
lines  in  diameter ;  and,  in  the  majority  of 
examples,  the  duct  has  been  found  of  very 
inconsiderable  size :  but  there  is  another 
class  of  instances,  closely  allied  to  these,  in 
which  the  aorta  having  become  greatly 
contracted  or  obliterated  distal  to  the  left 
subclavian  artery,  the  arterial  canal  forms 
so  wide  a  communication  between  the  pul- 
monary and  systemic  trunks,  that  the  de- 
scending aorta  appears  to  be  partially  or 
wholly  distributed  by  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  three  following  cases  afford  remarkably 
good  illustrations  of  different  modifications 
of  this  species  of  malformation. 

Contraction  of  the  aorta  distal  to  the  left 
subclavian  artery.  The  arterial  duct 
patent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
descending  thoracic  aorta  an  appearance 
of  being  distributed  equally  by  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  by  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Dr.  Farre  relatesf  the  case  of  a  male  in- 
fant, who,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  his 
life,  appeared  like  other  children  j  but,  after 
that  period,  breathed  very  quickly  and 
began  to  waste.  The  skin  was  always 
extremely  pale,  and  the  extremities  cold. 
CEdematous  swelling  of  the  legs,  and  some- 
times of  the  face,  took  place.  The  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  imperfectly 
performed.  He  died  suddenly,  without 
convulsion,  at  the  age  of  8  months.  On 
examination,  Sir  A.  Cooper  (in  whose  col- 
lection the  heart  was  preserved),  found  that 
the  chest  was  prominent  and  rounded  ;  the 
pericardium  and  each  of  the  pleural  cavities 
contained  serum.  The  heart  was  large  and 
square  ;  the  foramen  ovale  was  dilated  ;  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  larger  than  the  aorta, 
and  arose  from  both  ventricles,  but  chiefly 


*  Medicai,  Gazette,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  188. 
t  Op.  citat.  p.  15. 
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from  the  right.  It  is  described  that  the 
ascending  aorta  (a)  branched  into  the  arteria 
innominata,  left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian 
arteries,  and  then  dwindled  into  a  small 
vessel  (A),  which  terminated  in  the  descend- 
ing aorta  (c) ;  the  latter  arose  as  a  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  situation  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus  (rf).  Having  received 
the  branch  from  the  ascending  aorta,  it 
gradually  dilated  to  its  proper  size. 

The  subjoined  diagram  from  Dr.  Farr's 
plate  (fig.  10)  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  malformation.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  two  following  diagrams,  I 
have  defined,  by  a  darker  shade,  that  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  which  appears  to  me  to 
represent  the  pervious  arterial  duct. 

Fig.  4. 


.  Great  contraction  of  the  aorta  above  and 
lelow  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  ; 
a  wide  communication  by  the  arterial  duct 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  de- 
scending aorta,  giving  the  latter  vessel  an 
appearanceof being  distributedby  the former. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Barret,  of  Stone,  Staffordshire, 
describes  the  condition  of  a  female  infant, 
which  appears  to  have  been  born  dead.  It 
was  the  subject  of  a  large  ventral  hernia, 
and  presented  several  other  remarkable  de- 
viations in  the  form  and  position  of  its 
viscera.  The  heart  lay  partly  in  the  chest 
and  partly  in  the  abdomen,  and  could  be 
seen  projecting  below  the  sternum  under 
the  abdominal  integuments.  The  carti- 
laginous margins  of  the  false  ribs  on  the 
right  side  were  hollowed  out,  forming  a 
considerable  concavity  for  its  reception. 
Mr.  Barret  describes  the  condition  of  the 
great  vessels  as  follows  : — "  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  very  large  :  it  not  only  divided 
into  its  right  and  left  branches,  but  pro- 
ceeded upwards,  forming  a  large  arch  ;  it 
then  descended,  occupied  the  usual  situation 
of  the  [descending]  aorta,  and  gave  off  the 
arteries  to  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities 
according  to  the  usual  distribution  of  the 
aorta.  The  ductus  arteriosus  arose  from 
the  upper  part  of  this  anomalous  arch  ;  and 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 


was  given  off  the  left  subclavian  artery. 
The  [ascending]  aorta  proceeded  almost  in 
a  straight  direction  upwards,  and,  shortly 
after  its  junction  with  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
it  divided  into  two  branches — the  arteria 
innominata,  and  the  left  carotid  ;  and  these 
were  all  its  branches."  *  The  condition  of 
the  ventricular  septum  of  the  heart  is  not 
mentioned. 

After  examining  Mr.  Barrett's  very  beau- 
tiful sketch,  from  which  the  subjoined  outline 
is  copied,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  a  some- 
what different  view  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  from  that  advanced 
by  the  author.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
narrow  canal  [a)  is  not  the  arterial  duct 
giving  origin  to  the  left  subclavian  artery  {b), 
but  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  much  contracted.  That  portion  (c) 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  lies  between 
the  origins  of  the  right  and  left  pulmonary 
branches  (dd)  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
descending  arch  of  the  aorta  (a)  is  evidently 
the  canalis  arteriosus,  the  great  width  of 
which  renders  the  pulmonary  artery  (e)  per- 
fectly continuous  with  the  vertebral  por- 
tion (/)  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

Fig.  5t. 


Obliteration  of  the  aorta  distal  to  the  left 
subclavian  ;  the  arterial  duct  patent ;  the 
pulmonary  artery  forming  a  continuous 
trunk  with  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 
The  following  case  was  communicated  to 
Dr.  Farr  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  f  A  male 
infant,  whose  mother  had  previously  given 
birth  to  children  the  subjects  of  cardiac  mal- 
formation,   died    in  convulsions   2  days 


*  Lancet,  1844-5,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

t  In  the  above  cut  (fi;?.  5)  the  letter  faj  has 
been  accidentally  attached  to  the  left  subclavian 
artery  instead  or  the  narrowed  portion  of  aorta 
from  which  that  vessel  springs. 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  13. 
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subsequently  to  its  birth,  having  suffered 
from  dyspnoBa  and  cyanosis.  The  heart  was 
found  to  be  larger  and  thicker  than  natural. 
The  ventricles  communicated  by  an  opening 
in  the  septum.  The  pulmonary  artery 
arose  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  formed 
the  aorta  descendens,  besides  giving  off  its 
usual  branches  to  the  lungs.  The  ascending 
aorta  arose  naturally,  but,  passing  upwards, 
terminated  in  forming  the  innominata,  left 
carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  and  a 
very  small  branch,  which  was  pervious  only 
in  a  part  of  its  course,  to  the  descending 
aorta.  The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  did  not 
appear  to  be  completely  filled  with  air. 

Upon  examining  the  subjoined  diagram 
(which  is  taken  from  Dr.  Farre's  plate),  the 
small  partially- closed  vessel  (a)  in  which 
the  ascending  aorta  appears  to  terminate, 
resembles,  at  the  first  glance,  the  remains  of 
a  ductus  arteriosus  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  the 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  rendered  impervious 
immediately  distal  to  the  left  subclavian 
artery,  while  the  continuation  of  the  canal 
is  formed  by  the  wide  arterial  duct  (c)  which 
unites  the  pulmonary  artery  {d)  with  that 
portion  (e)  of  the  descending  aorta  which  is 
situated  immediately  below  the  point  of 
obliteration. 

Fig.  6. 


The  first  and  third  of  these  cases  are  good 
examples  of  a  rare  form  of  congenital  mal- 
formation, namely,  the  origin  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  from  both  ventricles. 

Other  examples  of  this  remarkable  con- 
dition of  permanence  of  the  arterial  canal 
consequent  upon  obhteration  or  contraction 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  descending  aortic 
arch  have  been  recorded. 

Steidelle*  has  related  a  case  where  the 
aorta  and /}M/?72onarj/  artery  arising  as  usual, 
the  aorta  was  entirely  distributed  to  the 
head  and  upper  extremities  ;  while  the  pul- 
monary artery,  after  giving  off  two  branches 
to  the  lungs,  continued  as  the  descending 
aorta  without  any  communication  with  the 
ascending  aorta.  The  explanations  of  the 
above  cases  will  apply  to  this,  which  was 
evidently  also  an  instance  of  obliteration  of 
the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  sub- 

*  Quoted  by  Hein,  Paget,  and  Otto,  from 
Sammlung,  Chirur.  lieobacht.  v.  ii.  p.  lU,  1778. 


clavian  artery  and  the  orifice  of  the  arterial 
duct. 

Otto  found  the  left  subclavian  artery  and 
descending  aorta  given  off  at  the  separation 
of  the  pulmonary  branches  in  a  child  with 
phrenic  rupture,  deficiency  of  a  finger, 
&c.  (Breslau  Museum,  No.  8025.)  In 
this  case  the  obliteration  or  contraction 
of  the  aorta  must  have  occurred  between  the 
origins  of  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the 
aorta  remarkably  contracted  at  this  spot. 
A  narrowing  of  this  kind  is  well  displayed 
in  a  specimen  placed  by  Mr.  W.  Muriel  in 
the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  (Vol. 
vii.  p.  453.)  A  similar  contraction  will  also 
be  observed  in  the  heart  represented  by  Mr. 
Barrett  (fig.  5  of  this  chapter).  Otto  also  found 
the  left  carotid,  subclavian,  and  descending 
aorta,  similarly  distributed  in  one  of  the  hearts 
of  a  double  monster  of  a  sheep  (No.  8020, 
Breslau  Museum).  Here  the  obstruction 
in  the  main  systemic  trunk  must  have 
occurred  anterior  to  the  left  carotid  artery. 

In  my  previous  essay  on  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  1  have  attempted  to  afford  some 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  determine 
the  occurrence  of  arctation  and  obliteration 
of  the  areh  of  the  aorta  at  a  short  distance 
above,  opposite  to,  or  immediately  below, 
the  insertion  of  the  arterial  duct,  and  shall 
therefore  do  little  more  at  present  than 
allude  to  the  great  pathological  interest  of 
this  question*.    I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted 

*  I  cannot,  however,  allow  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  replying  to  certain  objections  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  author  of  a  very  able 
review  of  Professor  Tiedemann's  work  on  Ob- 
literation aud  Closure  of  the  Arteries  in  Diseases, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  January  1846,  p.  154,  against  my  conjecture 
that  contraction  and  obliteration  of  the  aorta  may 
be  produced  by  the  loop  formed  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  left  recun'ent  laryngeal  nerves  which 
encloses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  at  the  parts  where 
ai-rangement  which  I  am  also  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  the 
natural  closure  of  the  arterial  duct.  In  allusion 
to  this  suggestion,  the  reviewer  observes— "  But 
this  seems  inadequate  to  account  for  the  occur- 
rence, if  we  remember  that  the  recurrent  nerve 
winds  round  the  aorta  in  every  case,  whereas 
this  accident  occurs  in  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  human  species ;  and  if  we  further  re- 
member that  the  indentation  of  compression  is 
deepest  in  the  convex  part  of  the  aorta,  whereas 
tiie  recurrent  nerve  in  its  enclosure  of  the  arch 
touches  only  the  concave  part  of  the  artery." 
In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections  I  must 
state  that  I  never  attempted  to  maintain  that  the 
natural  arrangement  of  the  nervous  loop  around 
the  aorta  is  liable  to  produce  constriction  of  this 
vessel,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  arrange- 
ment in  question  is  intended  to  effect  the  ob- 
literation of  the  arterial  duct.  In  everj'  case 
where  obliteration  of  the  upper  part  of  the  aorta 
has  occurred,  that  vessel  has  been  found  greatly 
distorted  in  shape,  and  more  or  less  changed  in 
position  ;  and  it  can  be  only  in  cases  where  the 
nervous  loop  compresses  the  aorta  in  an  unusual 
manner  (as  in  Romer's  case,  where  the  nerve 
was  found  within  the  indentation  of  the  con- 
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that,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  in- 
stances, the  obliteration  or  contraction  of  the 
aorta,  and  the  consequent  alterations  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  must  have  been 
established  during  the  period  of  intra-uterine 
life. 

VI. — Non-obliteration  of  the  arterial  duct 
in  cases  where  the  foramen   ovale  is 
closed  previously  to  birth. 
In  the  few  cases  where  the  occurrence  of 
obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale  previously 
to  birth  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  the 
children  have  not,  I  believe,  survived  longer 
than  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.    Still,  in 
such  instances  it  appears  to  have  been  evi- 
dent, from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 

stricted  vessel)  that  this  singular  lesion  is  pro- 
duced. I  must  venture  to  state  that  the  re- 
viewer's second  objection,  with  regard  to  the 
position  at  which  the  indentation  is  deepest,  is 
decidedly  erroneous.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
instances  in  which  the  indentation  is  principally 
marked  at  the  convex  part  of  the  aorta,  but  there 
are  also  others  where  the  constriction  affects 
nearly  equally  the  entire  calibre  of  the  Vbasel ; 
this  is,  of  course,  the  case  in  every  instance  of 
complete  obliteration  of  the  artery  at  this  spot, 
and  the  appearance  is  well  marked  in  many 
instances  of  contraction,  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined cut  CaJ,  which  is  accurately  copied  from 
the  plate  attached  to  Mr.  Muriel's  case  of  con- 
traction of  the  aorta  near  the  insertion  of  the 
arterial  ligament  (bj.    But  there  is  still  a  third 

Fig.  7. 


class  of  instances,  in  which  the  constriction  is 
wholly  confined  to  the  spot  at  which  the  recur- 
rent nerve  winds  around  the  concavity  of  the 
aorta.  This  is  remarkably  well  displayed  in  a 
specimen  preserved  in  Guy's  Museum,  and  num- 
bered 1450  ■'0.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  nervous 
loop  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  aorta 
only  at  its  concave  part, — but  the  nerve  so  closely 
surrounds  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  vessel  as  to  render  it  clear  that 
slight  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
parts  would  readily  bring  the  nervous  loop  into 
too  intimate  contact  with  either  of  those  portions 
of  the  cylinder  at  which  permanent  constriction 
is  liable  to  occur.  I  have,  however,  never  ven- 
tured to  advance  my  view  of  this  subject  other- 
wise than  as  an  opinion,  which,  although  founded 
upon  a  considerable  number  of  remarkably  cor- 
roborative anatomical  facts,  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
absolutely  proved.  Still,  I  believe  that  its  pro- 
bability Is  not  in  any  way  invalidated  by  the 
above  objections.  I  must  again  draw  attention 
to  the  remarkaide  arrangement  of  the  nervous 
loop  around  the  obliterated  branchial  canal, 
represented  in  Fig.  3  of  this  chapter,  as  corrobo- 
rative of  my  view  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
recurrent  nerve  in  closing  the  arterial  duct. 


cavities  of  the  heart,  that  the  open  state  in 
which  the  arterial  duct  remained  was  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of 
the  circulation,  not  only  before  but  subse- 
quently to  the  commencement  of  respiration. 
This  was  unquestionably  the  case  in  a  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
been  kindly  permitted  to  examine  by  ray 
friend  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith  ;  here  the  clo- 
sure, ante  partum,  of  the  foramen  was 
associated  with  an  extreme  degree  of  con- 
traction, almost  amounting  to  obliteration, 
of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  a  condition 
which  rendered  the  existence  of  a  free  com- 
munication through  the  ductus  arteriosus 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Vieussens  relates*  the  case  of  a  male  child 
which,  at  its  birth,  appeared  well  nourished, 
and  of  good  shape,  but  its  respiration  was 
always  difficult,  its  voice  hoarse  and  feeble,  and 
the  entire  surface  of  its  body  constantly  of  a 
leaden  colour.  Its  extremities  were  always 
cold.  It  survived  its  birth  only  about  thirty 
hours,  every  means  which  was  adopted  to  fa- 
cilitate the  circulation  having  proved  ineffec- 
tual. The  lungs  were  found  to  be  remarkably 
swollen  and  congested,  but  not  inflamed ; 
the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  were  much 
dilated,  and  the  pleural  cavities  contained  a 
large  serous  effusion.  The  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  was  much  enlarged,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  extraordinarily  dilated. 
There  was  no  foramen  ovale.  "  Thus," 
Vieussens  remarks,  "the  blood  had  not 
passed  with  freedom  from  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  into  the  left,  and  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  unable  to  propel  it  to  the  surface 
and  extreme  parts  in  sufficient  quantity,  or 
with  sufficient  force,  to  maintain  the  natural 
warmth  and  colour  of  the  body."  No 
direct  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  the 
arterial  duct  and  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
in  this  case,  but  it  appears  probable,  from 
the  above  description,  that  the  former  was 
pervious,  and  that  the  latter  were  deficient 
both  in  capacity  and  muscular  power.  Ill 
a  case  of  this  kind  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liamsf ,  there  existed  an  unusual  communi- 
cation between  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary- 
veins. 

Cases  of  this  description  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
as  they  fully  disprove  the  opinion  maintained 
by  many  anatomists,  that  obliteration  of  the 
foramen  ovale  must  be  received  as  a  certain 
evidence  that  respiration  has  been  esta- 
blished. It  is  assuredly  impossible  to  deny 
that  in  the  heart  of  a  child  which  has  died 
within  the  uterus,  and  has  been  expelled  in 
a  putrid  condition,  the  foramen  ovale  may- 
be found  completely  and  permanently  closed. 


*  Traits  de  la  Structure  du  Coeur,  Chap.  viii. 
p.  35. 

t  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iiu 
P..67. 
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In  such  cases  as  these,  it  would,  however, 
probably  be  always  possible  to  determine, 
by  an  examination  of  the  heart  and  its 
appendages,  that  the  closure  of  the  foramen 
had  occurred  at  some  period  or  other  ante- 
cedent to  birth. 

The  above  cases  complete  the  series  of 
instances  in  which  non-obliteration  of  the 
arterial  duct  is  found  to  exist  in  conjunction 
with  some  obvious  cause  of  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  either  in  the 
pulmonary  or  systemic  vessels.  A  variety 
of  examples  in  which  an  open  state  of  the 
duct  was  observed  independently  of  any 
evident  cause  of  impediment  to  the  circula- 
tion, will  be  adduced  in  the  next  section. 

The  cases  of  permanence  of  the  canalis 
arteriosus  which  now  claim  our  attention  are 
less  complete,  and  are  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree, less  important  in  a  pathological  point  of 
view,  than  those  which  were  discussed  in  the 
preceding  section*  : — they  certainly  tend  to 
substantiate  the  negative  statement  that  the 
duct  may  remain  unclosed  independently  of 
any  very  distinct  cause  of  obstruction  to  the 
circulation ;  —  still,  most  of  these  cases 
appear  to  be  defective  in  several  leading 
particulars,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
the  larger  proportion  of  their  number,  if  not 
in  all,  the  non-closure  of  the  vessel  has  been 
due  to  the  existence  of  a  serious  impediment 
in  some  part  of  the  vascular  circle,  which 
impediment  may,  in  some  instances,  have 
ceased  to  act  after  a  permanent  commu- 
nication between  the  pulmonary  and  sys- 
temic trunks  has  been  established  ;  while  in 
others  it  has  continuedin  operation  throughout 
the  life  of  theindividual,  although  its  existence 
has  subsequently  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the 
morbid  anatomist.  This  conjecture  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  fact,  that,  in  some  of 
the  following  examples,  the  patients  ap- 
peared to  be  altogether  free  from  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  blue  disease,  while  in  the 
others  the  intense  lividity  of  surface,  and 
severe  thoracic  oppression  from  which  the 
individuals  suffered,  rendered  it  evident  that 
they  were  the  subjects  of  some  kind  of  per- 
manent cardiac  obstruction. 

Permanence  of  the  duct  associated  with 
an  incomplete  state  of  the  ventricular 
septum. 

In  this  class  of  instances  it  appears  to  be 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  cardiac 


*  Erratum. — In  the  last  section,  note  to  page 
966,  last  line  of  first  column,  and  first  line  of 
second  column,  for  "the  loop  formed  by  the 
pneumogastric  and  left  recm'rent  laryngeal 
nerves  which  encloses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  at 
the  parts  where  arrang;eraent  which,"  &c.,  read, 
"  the  loop  formed  by  the  pneumogastric  and  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  which  encloses  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  at  the  parts  where  the  vessel  is 
liable  to  become  constricted,  an  arrangement 
which,"  &c. 


and  arterial  defects  must  have  been  due  to 
the  existence  both  before  and  after  birth  of 
some  serious  impediment  to  the  circulation, 
which  either  ceased  to  operate  as  age  ad- 
vanced, or  remained  undetected  after  death, 
by  those  who  observed  the  cases  :  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  following  histories  renders  the 
latter  idea  by  no  means  improbable. 

Richerand*  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who 
presented  himself  at  one  of  the  Parisian 
hospitals  to  be  operated  on  for  stone  in  the 
bladder.  His  complexion  was  remarkably 
livid,  his  respiration  laborious,  and  his  pulse 
irregular.  He  could  not  utter  two  words 
in  succession  without  taking  breath,  was 
obliged  to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
was  particularly  remarkable  for  his  indo- 
lence. This  indolence,  joined  to  the  great 
simplicity  of  his  nature,  was  such  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  maintain  himself.  A 
small  bleeding  from  the  arm  relieved  his 
pains,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creased, and  he  died  from  suffocation. 

The  heart  was  found  to  be  full  of  blood. 
The  right  auricle  was  principally  dilated ; 
the  ventricles  were  nearly  equal  in  the 
thickness  and  capacity  of  their  walls.  Tht 
ventricular  septum  was  perforated  by  an 
aperture  about  half  an  inch  in  extent,  and 
directed  obliquely  from  below  upwards, 
from  before  backwards,  and  from  right  to 
left,  so  that  not  only  the  direction  of  the 
opening,  but  likewise  a  kind  of  valve,  formed 
in  the  right  ^ventricle  by  a  fleshy  column  so 
placed  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood 
into  the  right  ventricle,  clearly  showed  that 
the  blood  flowed  from  the  left  into  the  right 
ventricle,  and  thence  into  the  pulmonary 
artery.  This  vessel  was  aneurismaUy  dis- 
tended up  to  its  division.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  was  an  inch  in  length,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  a  goose-quill,  allowing  a 
free  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  aorta.  The  foramen  ovale 
was  closed. 

The  long  existence  of  symptoms  in  the 
above  case  renders  it  evident  that  the 
cyanosis  and  other  evidences  of  delay  to  the 
circulation  were  not  due,  as  frequently 
happens  in  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease, 
to  the  recent  superaddition  either  of  pulmo- 
nary obstruction  or  of  endocardial  or  valvu- 
lar lesions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  ascending 
aorta  was  not  observed,  as  there  had  in  all 
probability  always  existed  some  severe  cause 
of  impediment  in  both.  Tliere  must  have 
been  a  greater  amount  of  impediment  on  the 
left  side  than  on  the  right,  but  the  small 
diameter  of  the  arterial  duct  renders  it 
probable  that  the  aorta  was  not  completely 
obliterated. 


*  NouveauxEldmens  de  Phys.,  Paris,  1811,  t.i. 
p.  295. 
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Sandifort  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the 
arterial  duct  was  present,  but  not  of  so 
large  a  size  as  it  naturally  is,  and  the  aorta 
arose  equally  from  both  ventricles.* 

In  the  case  (cited  by  M.  Louis)  of  a  man, 
setat.  40,  who  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
certain  degree  of  cyanosis,  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  found  to  be  dilated,  and  the 
arterial  duct  was  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
a  large  goose-quill.  The  ventricles  com- 
municated by  a  large  opening  in  the  septum. 

The  preparation  numbered  1382 in 
Guy's  Museum  presents  a  very  remarkable 
modification  of  this  description  of  congenital 
fault.  It  is  the  heart  of  a  child  between  3 
or  4  years  of  age,  who  was  under  the  care 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Lloyd  suffering  from 
hooping-cough.  Dr.  L.  was  informed  that 
the  child  had  always  been  liable  to  occa- 
sional lividity  of  the  face  and  nails  ;  but, 
during  his  attendance,  he  had  never  perceived 
any  appearance  of  cyanosis,  until  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  found  the  little  patient  in  a 
violent  paroxysm,  with  its  face  extreiaely 
blue  and  congested  :  the  child  was  placed  in 
a  bath,  and  there  expired.  The  right  auricle 
is  of  large  size,  the  right  ventricle  is  also 
large,  and  its  walls  are  rather  hypertrophic. 
The  right  auricle  presents  an  abnormal  oval 
aperture,  which  is  situated  just  above  the 
left  margin  of  the  right  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening,  partially  separating  the 
anterior  tricuspid  curtain  from  its  upper 
attachment.  This  aperture  extends  into  the 
right  ventricle,  and  is  continued  through  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  ventricular 
septum  into  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  opens 
by  an  oval  orifice,  about  three  lines  in 
diameter,  in  the  tendinous  spot,  which  is 
situated  just  below  the  aortic  valves.  In 
this  manner  there  exists  an  abnormal  com- 
munication between  the  right  auricle  and  the 
right  and  left  ventricles.  The  pulmonary 
artery  is  wide,  its  left  branch  (the  right  has 
not  been  preserved)  remarkably  so.  The 
pulmonary  valves  are  healthy.  The  arterial 
duct  is  open,  but  is  barely  capable  of 
admitting  a  common  probe.  The  foramen 
ovale  is  perfectly  closed.  The  left  auricle 
is  rather  contracted.  The  left  ventricle  is 
of  fair  size,  but  not  apparently  either  hjrper- 
trophied  or  dilated.  The  aortic  valves  are 
quite  healthy  ;  the  ascending  aorta  is  rather 
dilated  :  portions  of  its  lining  membrane  are 
somewhat  diseased.  As  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue,  the  descending  aorta  becomes 
remarkably  small  immediately  distal  to  the 
left  subclavian  artery,  but  without  present- 
ing any  appearance  of  stricture,  or  the 
slightest  trace  of  morbid  alteration  in  its 
tissues. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  that  in 
some  of  the  above  cases  the  permanence  of 


*  Observationes  Anatomico-Pathologicse,  1779. 


the  arterial  duct  was  owing  to  the  closure  of 
the  foramen  ovale  previously  to  birth,  but  it 
appears  to  be  highly  improbable  that  so 
unusual  a  change  as  the  too  early  occlusion 
of  the  foramen  could  be  effected  in  a  case 
where  obstruction  to  the  circulation  had 
already  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
ventricular  septum. 

Patency  of  the  duct  associated  with  an  un- 
closed state  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

It  appears  that  in  most  of  the  cases  where 
the  foetal  condition  of  the  heart  has  become 
permanent,  the  individuals  have  suffered 
very  severely  from  all  the  worst  symptoms 
of  cardiac  obstruction.  The  details  of  the 
cases  unfortunately  do  not  furnish  us  with 
any  distinct  clue  either  to  the  causes  which 
determined  the  non-closure  of  the  passages, 
or  to  those  which  have  subsequently  given 
rise  to  the  symptoms  of  morbus  cseruleus. 
Audit  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  attempt  au 
hypothetical  explanation  of  a  point  which 
appears  to  admit  of  being  demonstrately 
elucidated  by  the  careful  examination  of 
future  cases  of  this  description.* 

M.  Jurine  observed  the  case  of  a  child 
which  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  of 
blue  disease,  and  died  at  the  age  of  6  months. 
The  left  auricle  was  very  capacious ;  the 
foramen  ovale  was  still  pervious,  as  was  also 
the  arterial  canal,  which  was,  however, 
sensibly  diminished  in  calibre.f 

Dr.  Farre  and  Mr.  English  relate  the 
case  of  a  female  child  which  lived  18  days. 
Nothing  remarkable  was  observed  at  her 
birth,  but  she  cried  faintly,  and  seemed 
rather  weak.  Her  skin  and  eyes  were  some- 
what yellow.  There  was  an  occasional 
threatening  of  suffocation  when  she  sucked  ; 
unusual  quietness  and  perpetual  drowsiness 
were  remarked  during  the  first  week ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  second  week  she  had  fits 
of  crying,  daring  which  the  respiration  be- 
came affected  in  a  remarkable  manner.  On 
the  14th  night,  the  fit  of  crying  was  more 
severe  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  for 
several  moments  the  breathing  was  sus- 
pended, the  lips  becoming  black,  when  a 
strong  convulsive  effort,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
restored  animation.  On  the  I8th  day,  the 
child  had  a  violent  paroxysm,  in  which  the 
breathing  was  frequently  suspended  for  more 
than  a  minute  ;  the  lips  were  black,  and  the 
eyes  fixed.  At  8  o'clock  she  seemed  to  be 
dying  :  the  extremities  were  cold  ;  the  coun- 

*  In  instances  of  this  kind  it  appears  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
precise  condition  of  the  cavities  and  orifices  of 
the  heart,  and  of  its  immediate  appendages,  but 
also  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  of  the  lungs 
and  thoracic  cavities  and  organs  generally,  as 
well  as  of  the  entire  track  of  the  aorta,  the  large 
systemic  vessels,  and  principal  abdominal  vis- 
cera. 

t  Mdm.  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Med.  t.  x.  p.  52, 
and  quoted  by  Gintrac. 
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tenance  cadaverous;  the  lips  black;  the 
breathing  performed  by  short  convulsive  in- 
spirations and  long  groaning  expirations, 
with  now  and  then  a  sigh.  On  putting  her 
into  a  warm  bath,  it  was  surprising  to  see 
the  improved  state  of  the  respiration,  the 
expirations  being  assisted  by  gentle  pressure 
on  the  abdomen  and  ribs.  This  treatment 
having  been  continued  for  half  an  hour,  she 
was  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  and  seemed  to 
sleep  for  an  hour,  when  the  breathing  gra- 
dually got  worse,  and  all  the  former  train  of 
symptoms  returned.  The  warm  bath  was 
again  resorted  to,  with  the  same  benefit  as 
before ;  but,  on  taking  the  child  out  of  the 
bath,  she  soon  ceased  to  breathe  if  left  to 
her  own  efforts.  Mr.  English  therefore  kept 
his  hands  constantly  on  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen, and,  by  assisting  the  expirations, 
prolonged  her  life  about  two  hours.  For 
ten  minutes  together  she  sometimes  lay 
without  the  least  appearance  of  life,  when  a 
strong  convulsive  action  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  with  a  deep 
sigh  and  several  catching  sobs,  renewed  the 
circulation.  Then  the  colour  would  return 
to  her  lips  ;  she  would  stretch  her  limbs  and 
open  her  eyes.  The  last  struggle  of  this 
kind  took  place  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
he  supposed  she  was  dead.  He  never  could 
feel  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  although  he 
frequently  examined  the  region  of  that 
organ.  He  once  observed  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  radial  arteries  were  synchronous. 
The  heart  was  found  to  be  of  proper  size  and 
figure,  its  respective  cavities  being  only  pro- 
portioned to  each  other  ;  but  the  valve  of 
the  foramen  ovale  was  so  very  imperfect 
that  a  free  communication  existed  between 
the  auricles.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was 
open,  and  larger  than  natural.  The  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  proportionably  larger,  but 
its  right  and  left  branches  were  of  their 
proper  size.  The  liquor  pericardii  was 
increased  in  quantity ;  the  other  cavities  of 
the  chest  were  free  from  serum,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  lungs  was  natural.  The 
liver  was  overcharged  with  blood  :  its  gall- 
bladder and  ducts  pretematurally  contracted. 
(The  skin  and  eyes  continued  to  be  very 
yellow  up  to  the  time  of  the  child's  death, 
and  the  feces  were  deficient  in  bile). 

It  is  most  probable  that  in  this  case  the 
symptoms  were  not  by  any  means  due  to 
the  open  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  and 
arterial  duct,  but  were  owing  to  some  un- 
discovered impediment  either  in  the  pulmo- 
nary or  systemic  vessels  which  in  the  first 
place  occasioned  the  non-closure  of  the  foetal 
canals,  and  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the 
extreme  embarrassment  to  the  cardiac  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  J.  Hume  Spry  details  *  the  case  of 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  17. 
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a  female,  setat.  17  years,  who  had  neve 
menstruated  except  once,  a  short  period 
before  her  death.  She  had  always  from  her 
birth  been  remarkably  dark-coloured,  and  the 
discolouration  rapidly  increased  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  riper  years.  The  colour  of  her 
face  was  said  to  have  been  always  blue,  and 
her  tongue  was  very  blue.  She  had  con- 
tinually a  very  acute  throbbing  pain  in  her 
head,  confined  principally  to  the  forehead 
and  temples.  She  had  always  felt  a  great 
pain  and  sense  of  weight  in  her  left  side, 
attended  with  constant  palpitations  of  the 
heart.  Respiration  was  performed  with 
difficulty,  and  she  had  sometimes  a  very 
slight  cough.  She  was  very  indolent ;  and 
upon  any  unusual  exertion  she  was  in 
danger  of  fainting.  Some  years  previously 
to  her  decease  she  had  small-pox  so  severely 
as  to  be  in  immediate  danger.  The  body 
was  found  to  be  greatly  emaciated.  The 
venous  system  was  pretematurally  loaded 
with  blood ;  the  pericardium  adhered  very 
firmly  to  the  pleura  costalis,  but  did  not 
contain  any  fluid.  The  heart  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  great  size  and  weight,  and  was 
distended  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  dark 
fluid  blood ;  the  foramen  ovale  was  per- 
vious, and  nearly  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  canalis  arteriosus  was  open, 
but  its  size  is  not  mentioned.  The  lining  of 
the  heart  was  white,  and  appeared  to  be 
rather  thickened.  The  author  made  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  lungs,  having 
understood  that  in  cases  where  the  lungs 
have  been  much  obstructed  the  foramen  ovale 
has  been  found  pervious ;  but  the  lungs 
of  this  woman  were  evidently  free  from  any 
disease.  Mr.  Spry  considered  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heart  probably  did  not 
depend  upon  obstructive  or  other  disease  of 
those  organs. 

Dr.  Burns  has  given  the  following  narra- 
tive*:— 

J.  M.  was  to  appearance,  when  born,  a 
healthy  and  robust  child.  Symptoms  of 
disease  commenced  at  the  approach  of  his 
third  year,  and  increased  until  his  death. 
He  was  at  first  liable  to  be  seized,  after  any 
over-exertion,  with  spasmodic  twitches  in 
his  muscles,  accompanied  with  urgent  cough 
and  dyspnoea ;  and  occasionally,  during 
these  paroxysms,  the  colour  of  his  skin 
changed  to  a  faint  purple  hue.  Cessation 
from  exertions  usually  proved  sufficient  to 
restore  the  functions  to  their  natural  state. 
He  passed  through  the  usual  infantile  dis- 
eases without  material  alteration  in  his 
symptoms,  which  remained  with  little  change 
for  forty  or  forty-two  years.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  he  had  been  able  to  fol- 
low his  usual  employment,  which  was  that 
of  a  painter  ;  but  latterly  he  acquired  a  tor- 

*  Observations  on  some  of  the  most  frequent 
and  important  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  p.  17. 
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pid  and  unhealthy  appearance.  The  symp- 
toms increased  in  urgency  ;  the  paroxysms 
recurred  more  frequently  than  formerly,  and 
were  excited  by  the  most  trivial  causes  ;  the 
countenance  was  permanently  bloated  and 
purplish  ;  the  oppression  and  anxiety  in  the 
chest  became  intolerable  ;  general  oedema 
supervened ;  the  body  was  almost  inces- 
lantly  bedewed  with  a  cold  and  elaramy 
sweat ;  the  appetite  failed  ;  the  pulse  be- 
came small,  feeble,  and  hardly  perceptible  ; 
the  debility  was  extreme.  The  anxiety  and 
depression  rapidly  increased,  until  death  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings.  On  examination, 
the  thorax  was  found  to  contain  about  a 
pound  of  aqueous  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 
The  lungs  were  every  where  sound,  and  free 
from  adhesion.  The  pericardium  contained 
about  two  ounces  of  darker  fluid  than  that 
effused  into  the  chest.  The  ductus  arte- 
riosus and  foramen  ovale  were  open  ;  the 
former  equalling  in  size  a  large  crow-quill ; 
the  latter  the  circumference  of  the  barrel  of 
a  goose-quill.  The  brain  and  abdominal 
viscera  were  perfectly  healthy ;  but  the 
veins  of  the  testicles  and  urinary  organs 
were  varicose  and  turgid  with  blood. 

Although  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  form 
and  capacity  of  the  chest  in  either  of  these 
cases,  it  seems  to  be  very  evident  that,  in  the 
three  latter  examples,  the  original  and  prin- 
cipal obstruction  to  the  circulation  did  not 
exist  in  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  but  that  the 
chief  obstacle  lay  in  some  part  of  the  systemic 
circulation.  These  cases  are  almost  rendered 
valueless  by  the  silence  of  their  authors  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  aorta,  as  there 
appears  to  be  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
there  existed  some  considerable  impediment 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  that  vessel  in  at 
least  three  of  the  instances.  The  details  of 
M.  Jurine's  case  are  too  slight  to  furnish  any 
clue  to  the  detection  of  the  origiual  cause  of 
obstruction. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  case  of 
a  person  whose  body  was  inspected  by  Mr. 
MoUoy  and  myself  at  Guy's  Hospital : — 

A  female,  setat.  32,  died  of  phthisis  in 
Oct.  1837.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight 
children,  five  of  whom  were  still  living  and 
healthy.  Her  constitution  had  never  been 
robust,  but  she  had  not  been  the  subject  of 
any  severe  illness  until  the  preceding  winter, 
when  she  had  a  pulmonary  attack,  which, 
however,  left  her  in  the  following  spring. 
Herphthisicalsymptomswereof  three  months' 
duration.  She  was  not  supposed  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  cyanosis,  although  her  face 
was  rather  livid  during  the  last  fortnight  of 
her  life.  On  inspection,  the  lungs  were 
found  to  present  extensive  traces  of  phthisi- 
cal disease.  The  heart  was  small  and  pale ; 
its  right  cavities  were  little  distended.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  sufficiently  wide  to  ad- 
mit the  little  finger.  It  was  partially  guarded 


by  a  wide  and  thin  valve,  which  besides  its 
usual  connections  on  the  left  side,  was  also  at- 
tached to  the  walla  of  the  right  aui  icle  above 
and  below  by  four  or  five  short  and  slender 
cords  ;  it  appeared  to  have  allowed  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  not  dis- 
eased, but  the  arterial  duct  was  sufficiently 
open  to  permit  a  large-sized  probe  to  be  passed 
from  the  aorta  into  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
but  on  the  pulmonary  side  its  orifice  was 
guarded  by  a  small  nipple-like  process,  re- 
sembling in  form  the  pointed  vegetations 
sometimes  noticed  upon  the  aortic  valves  ; 
the  apex  of  this  was  fissured,  allowing  the 
passage  of  blood  or  of  an  instrument  from  the 
aorta,  but  apparently  acting  as  a  complete 
valve  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  aortic 
orifice  of  the  duct  was  wide,  and  surrounded 
by  linear  specks  of  white  deposit.  The  left 
auricle  and  bicuspid  valve  were  healthy. 
The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  rather 
hypertrophic  and  were  well  contracted.  The 
aorta  was  perhaps  slightly  dilated,  but  it  was 
otherwise  healthy.  The  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys,  were  enlarged,  and  considerably 
congested.  The  heart  with  its  appendages 
is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, numbered  1333**. 

In  this  case  the  condition  of  the  heart 
was  such  as  to  convince  me  that,  although 
the  non-closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  and 
arterial  duct  was  possibly  determined  by  the 
existence  of  some  cause  of  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  subsequently  to  birth,  that 
cause  had  long  since  ceased  to  operate.  The 
fact  that  blood  could  pass  through  the  duct 
only  from  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  not  in  a  contrary  direction,  was  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  permanence  of  the  canal 
had  not  been  maintained  by  that  diseased 
condition  of  the  lungs  which  subsequently 
proved  fatal ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  car- 
diac symptoms,  together  with  the  generally 
healthy  appearance  which  the  tissues  of  the 
heart  and  its  appendages  presented,  were 
convincing  evidences  that  the  organ  had  not 
been  compelled,  throughout  the  life  of  this 
individual,  to  struggle  against  the  resistance 
of  any  permanent  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation. 

Patency  of  the  arterial  duct  unassociated 
with  any  other  defect  in  the  htart  or  its 
appendages. 

The  appearances  presented  by  a  prepara- 
tion numbered  1383*°  in  Guy's  Museum 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  due  to  causes 
similar  to  those  which  probably  determined 
the  permanency  of  the  duct  in  the  case  last 
cited ;  but,  as  the  preparation  merely  con- 
sists of  a  portion  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  as  no  history  of  the  case  has 
been  preserved,  it  is  of  course  uncertain 
whether  it  properly  belongs  to  this  class  at 
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all.  In  that  specimen  the  ductus  arteriosus 
is  merely  suffici-intly  open  to  admit  a  very 
small  probe.  The  tissues  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  of  the  aorta,  are  entirely  free 
from  the  slightest  appearance  of  dilatation, 
or  of  any  other  change.  The  parts  are 
apparently  those  of  a  child  8  or  10  years  of 
age.  1  believe  that,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  the  s'mply  open  state  of  the 
arterial  duct  was  probably  due  to  partial 
failure  in  the  process  by  which  the  canal  is 
naturally  closed.  The  true  nature  of  such 
cases  must,  therefore,  remain  unexplained 
until  the  causes  which  produce  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  duct  have  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

The  following  case,  by  Professor  Huss, 
of  Stockholm,  would,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  one  in  which  patency  of  the  duct  ex- 
isted independently  of  any  other  congenital 
defect  in  the  heart  or  large  vessels  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  lesion  was  of 
a  far  more  complicated  nature. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  a  youth  19  years 
of  age,  had  generally  enjoyed  good  health  : 
he  had,  however,  been  affected  with  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart  after  exercise.  His  skin 
had  never  been  blue ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  always  white  and  transparent.  Five 
months  before  his  entrance  into  the  hospital, 
he  had  been  affected  with  severe  articular 
rheumatism,  followed  by  palpitations,  diffi- 
culty of  respiration,  cough,  epistaxis,  per- 
manent tinnitus  aurium,  and  gradual  pros- 
tration of  strength.  After  his  entrance,  he 
continued  to  sink,  and,  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  expired,  without  his  skin  ever  having 
assumed  the  least  blue  colour.  On  exami- 
nation, the  left  ventricle  was  found  of  an 
oval  shape,  enlarged  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  goose's  egg ;  its  parietes  were  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  aortic  valves  were  corru- 
gated, and  studded  with  osseous  concretions  ; 
two  of  these  valves  had  each  a  perforation  as 
large  as  a  pea.  In  one  of  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva  there  was  a  small  aneurism.  The 
descending  aorta  was  dilated,  and  formed  at 
the  commencement  of  its  arch  a  sac  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg,  without  there  being  any 
lesion  of  its  internal  membrane.  Two 
inches  three  lines  from  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  there  was  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  its  left  branch  and  the  aorta, 
two  lines  broad  and  six  lines  long,  so  that 
the  ring  finger  could  be  passed  through  it. 
It  terminated  in  the  aorta,  just  below  the 
origin  of  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries*. 

This  case  bears  so  remarkably  close  a 
resemblance  in  its  leading  details  to  one 
which  occurred  within  my  own  observation, 
some  years  since,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
which  patency  of  the  arterial  duct,  and  the 

*  Gazette  Mdd.  de  Paris,  February  11, 1843 ;  as 
quoted  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences. 


subsequent  formation  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  were 
evidently  due  to  a  strictured  condition  of 
the  aorta  distal  to  the  left  subclavian 
artery,  that  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the 
occurrence  of  similar  lesions  in  this  case 
to  a  like  cause  of  impediment  to  the  sys- 
temic circulation,  which  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Professor  Uuss.  At  all  events,  a 
comparison  of  this  instance  with  my  own 
case,  which  is  given  in  the  subjoined  note*, 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting. 

The  details  of  most  of  the  above  cases 
are,  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  them  are  deficient  in  some  of  their 
most  important  particulars  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  had  we  been  furnished  with  the 
entire  histories,  several  of  these  examples 
would  have  required  a  different  classification 
from  that  which  I  have  now  given  them. 
Still,  none  of  these  cases  are  deficient  in 
pathological  interest,  and  more  than  one  of 
them  must  be  received  as  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  patency  of  the  arterial 
duct  may  be  found  in  cases  where  there 


*  The  preparation  numbered  13838  o  in  the  col- 
lection at  Guy's  is  taken  from  a  man,  aet.  21,  who 
died  of  pneumonia,  which  was  attended  with  some 
lividity  of  the  face,  but  not  with  sufficient  dis- 
colouration to  lea4  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  any  cardiac  disease.  On  inspection, 
the  lungs  were  found  to  present  extensive  traces 
of  recent  pneumonia.  The  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  was  strong,  and  not  particularly  di- 
lated ;  there  was  considerable  thickening  of  the 
valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  small 
concretions  adhered  to  their  corpora  Arantii. 
The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  greatly 
dilated ;  its  tissues  were  so  much  thickened 
that  it  no  longer  presented  its  usual  struc- 
tural appearance,  but  more  closely  resembled 
the  systemic  trunk  :  portions  of  its  interior 
were  raised  by  interstitial  deposit,  and,  at  one 
spot,  its  lining  membrane  was  rendered  irre- 
gular by  vegetations.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  adherent  to  the  aorta  at  the  spot  where  the 
arterial  ligament  usually  exists,  and  there 
the  two  vessels  communicated  by  a  rather 
irregular  circular  opening,  about  two  lines 
in  diameter,  (a  far  smaller  aperture  than 
that  which  existed  in  M.  Basse's  case).  Im- 
mediately above  this  opening,  the  aorta  was 
remarkably  contracted  by  a  narrow  and  defined 
stricture.  An  aneurismal  dilatation,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  existed  in  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  descending  arch  of  the  aorta,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  duct.  There  were 
only  two  aortic  valves :  these  were  greatly 
thickened,  and  some  irregular  masses  of  vegeta- 
tions adhered  to  their  ventricular  surfaces.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  aorta  of  this  man's 
brother,  who  died  in  the  hospital  some  months 
afterwards,  was  found  to  he  furnished  with  only 
two  semilunar  valves.  The  left  ventricle  was 
hypertrophied  and  dilated.  An  inspection  of 
this  interesting  preparation  will  show  that, 
although  no  distinct  remains  of  an  arterial  canal 
exist,  the  communication  between  the  artenes  is 
not  of  an  aneurismal  kind.  Some  doubts  may 
be  entertained  upon  this  point  in  M.  Hiiss'  case; 
but  it  appears,  from  the  description,  that  there 
also  the  abnormal  opening  was  distinct  from  the 
aneurismal  pouch  which  existed  in  the  descend- 
ing portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
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does  not  exist  any  discoverable  cause  of 
permanent  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 

The  left  subclavian  artery  originating  from 
the  arterial  diict. 

A  remarkable  case  in  which  the  malfor- 
mation was  considered  to  exist,  is  related  by 
J.  T.  Klinkosch*. 

A  woman,  32  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
sterile  for  ten  years,  gave  birth  to  her  first 
child,  a  boy,  which  was  living  and  well 
nourished,  but  it  was  the  subject  of  great 
malformation  of  the  head  and  face,  and  died 
in  half  an  hour  after  its  birth.  It  was  found 
that  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  (a)  arising  from 
the  left  ventricle,  passed  to  the  right,  and 
gave  off  three  distinct  branches,  first  the 
left  carotid  (A),  then  the  right  carotid  (c), 
and  afterwards  the  right  subclavian  {d). 
The  pulmonary  artery  (d),  arising  in  the 
usual  manner,  passed  backwards  and  to  the 
kft,  and  then  separated  into  its  two  main 
branches  and  the  canalis  arteriosus  (e). 
This  latter  canal  joined  the  descending 
aorta  at  the  distance  of  four  lines  beneath 
the  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  artery ;  and, 
from  the  duct  at  about  one-third  of  its 
length  from  the  aoi  ta,  the  left  subclavian 
artery  (/)  took  its  origin. 

Fig.  1. 


I  think  that,  upon  inspection  of  the  sub- 
joined figure,  which  is  a  correct  diagram 
from  Klinkosch's  plate,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  this  malformation  differs  in  no  very 
material  degree  from  that  already  alluded  to 
at  page  963,  note  3  (case  by  Fiorati  and 
Sandifort),  in  which  the  left  subclavian 
artery  arises  from  a  kind  of  pouch,  situated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  descending 
aorta,  which  pouch  is  joined  below  by  the 
arterial  or  branchial  canal.  The  portion  of 
vessel  (^)  which  is  situated  between  the 


*  In  Dissertat.  Med.  Select.  Pragcnsis,  vol.  i. 
Anat.  Partus  Capita  Monstroso,  p.  190,  etTab.  a, 
tigB-  4  and  5. 


pulmonary  branch  (/^)  and  the  left  subcla- 
vian artery  (/)  appears  to  me  to  represent 
the  entire  extent  of  the  arterial  duct,  while 
the  portion  of  the  canal  (i)  from  which  the 
left  subclavian  arises  seems  to  be  merely  pro- 
longed from  the  aorta,  and  not  to  be  in 
reality  a  portion  of  the  arterial  canal. 

Aneurism  of  the  arterial  duct. 

The  only  fully  detailed  instance  of  this 
remarkable  lesion  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, is  that  related  by  M.  Billard*. 

In  1826,  a  male  infant,  two  days  old,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  of  the  Trouves. 
It  was  of  middle  size,  its  respiration  was 
difficult,  its  face  livid,  and  its  cry  stifled. 
The  temperature  of  its  body  was  natural, 
the  pulse  small,  frequent,  and  easily  com- 
pressed. The  child  remained  two  days  in 
this  state,  and  died  on  the  third.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  were 
found  remarkably  congested,  the  liver  was 
gorged  with  blood ;  both  lungs  were  also 
engorged.  The  heart  was  more  voluminous 
than  is  usual  in  infants  at  birth  ;  the  cavities 
on  either  side  were  nearly  equally  dilated, 
and  were  filled  with  dark  blood.  The  ar- 
terial canal  {a)  presented  the  form  of  a  large 
cherry-stone ;  its  transverse  diameter  was 
about  three  and  a  half  lines,  and  its  circum- 
ference nine  line?.  Externally  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  communicating  freely  with  the 
aorta,  but  this  was  not  in  reality  the  case, 
as  its  interior  was  filled  with  organised 
clots,  disposed  in  layers  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  aneurismal  tumors  of  adults, 
merely  leaving  in  the  centre  a  passage  which 
would  barely  admit  a  crow-quill.  The  other 
organs  presented  no  particular  alteration. 

M.  Billard  also  makes  slight  reference  to 
another  case  of  aneurism  of  the  duct  which 
was  related  to  him  by  M.  Baron,  and  in 
whish  the  symptoms  were  less  marked  thaa 
in  the  above  instance. 


Fig.  2. 


*  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Enfans  Nouveoux- 
Nes  ct  a  la  Mamelle,  p.  567,  Paris  1828,  and  Atlas, 
Planche  viii.  fig.  1, 
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It  is  probable  that,  in  M.  Dillard's  case, 
the  symptoms  were  chiefly  due  to  the  dilated 
and  weakened  condition  of  the  heart,  conse- 
quent upon  the  great  obstruction  to  th« 
circulation  which  the  disease  in  the  arterial 
canal  must  have  produced  during  intra- 
xiterine  life.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  too  early  closure  or  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  arterial  canal  would  be  liable  to 
produce  very  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
lungs  and  right  ventricle. 

MALPOSITION  OP  THE  PULMONARY 
ARTERY. 

There  are  several  species  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal error  is  found  to  consist  in  an  unusual 
mode  of  origin  of  one  or  both  of  the  great 
arterial  trunks.  Thus  (1),  the  pulmonary 
artery  has  been  found  to  take  its  origin  from 
a  small  supplementary  right  ventricle.  (2), 
both  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  may  arise 
in  a  similar  manner  from  a  kind  of  third 
ventricle.  (3),  the  artery  which  supplies 
the  lungs  may  arise  as  a  branch  from  the 
aorta.  (4),  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
occasionally  arise  from  the  right  ventricle  ; 
and  (5),  in  other  cases,  they  proceed  from 
the  left  ventricle*.  (6),  the  aorta  may  be 
situated  over  an  opening  in  the  septum  ven- 
triculare,  while  the  pulmonary  artery  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle.  (7),  the  position  of 
the  ventricles,  and  of  their  corresponding 
vessels,  is  sometimes  found  to  be  transposed  ; 
and,  lastly  (8),  the  pulmonary  artery  may 
originate  from  the  systemic  ventricle,  while 
the  aorta  arises  from  the  pulmonary  ventricle. 
To  render  the  nature  of  these  malformations 
sufficiently  clear  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider each  species  briefly  in  detail. 

(I.)  The  pulmonary  artery  originating  from 
an  additional  right  ventricle. 
A  description  has  already  been  given  of 
cases  in  which  contraction  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  was  attended  with  a  dilatation  of  the 
infundibular  portion  of  the  right  ventricle, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  circulation  by  the  rigid  con- 
dition of  the  diseased  ostiumf.  But  there 
also  exists  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  found  to  arise  from  a  sup- 
plementary right  ventricle,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  apparent  lesion  in  the  struc- 
tures of  the  vessel  itself.  This  kind  of  mal- 
formation probably  depends  on  an  irregular 
development  of  carneEe  columnEC  or  musculi 
pectinati  at  the  time  when  the  formation  of 
the  proper  ventricular  septum  is  in  progress 

*  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  those 
casfs  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery  takes  its 
origin  from  both  ventricles. 
I    t  Cases  by  Dr.  Crampton  (p.  457),  and  Drs. 
Aran  and  U.  Bennett  (p.  099). 


(as  illustrated  in  cases  by  Dr.  T.  Thompson 
and  Dr.  Fletcher,  p.  833).  An  instance  of 
this  malformation,  observed  by  Mr.  Holm- 
sted,  has  been  cited  at  p.  700,  as  illustrative 
of  the  causes  which  may  prevent  the  free 
entrance  of  blood  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  a  very  similar 
malformation : — 

Dr.  Farre  describes  the  preparation  of  a 
heart  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  which  the  right  and  left  ven- 
tricles are  equal  in  muscular  substance,  and 
the  valves  natural.  The  aorta,  which  is  of 
its  natural  size,  arises  over  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles,  opening  equally  into  both  ven- 
tricles. Two  apertures  in  the  right  ventricle 
communicate  very  freely  with  a  very  small 
third  ventricle,  from  which  the  pulmonary 
artery,  correctly  formed,  and  of  its  usual 
size,  arises.  The  auricular  septum  is  perfect. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  heart,  Dr.  Farre 
considered  that  the  age  of  the  subject  ex- 
ceeded 14  years. 

(II.)  Thepulmonary  artery  andaorta  origi- 
nating from  a  supernumerary  ventricle, 

Mr.  J.  Bell  (cited  by  Dr.  Burns)  has 
given  an  account  of  a  heart  in  which  "  both 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  arose 
from  a  middle  or  third  ventricle.  The  right 
and  left  ventricle  were  in  every  respect  cor- 
rectly formed,  and  received  their  blood  from 
their  auricles  in  the  usual  way,  but  delivered 
it  into  the  third  ventricle." 

It  is  possible  that  this  malformation  may 
have  depended  upon  some  irregularity  in  the 
process  of  development  of  the  ventricular 
septum ,  but  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  supernumerary  cavity 
was  in  reality  the  remains  of  the  hulbus 
arteriosus — an  arrangement  of  parts  which 
appears  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
a  defect  in  the  ventricular  septum,  but  which 
is  invariably  absent  where  the  ventricles  are 
completely  separated. 

(III.)  The  pulmonary  artery  arising  from 
the  aorta. 

Instances  of  several  varieties  of  this  species 
of  congenital  defect  have  been  cited  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper*,  but,  as  mal- 
position of  the  artery  which  supplies  the 
lungs  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  a  very  rare  and  interesting  kind 
of  cardiac  malformation,  I  cannot  omit  the 
following  remarkable  example  : — 

Dr.  Carson  relatesf  the  case  of  a  child 
which  was  well  developed  at  its  birth,  and 
which,  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  with  a 


*  Pajie  276,  et  seq. 

t  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Vol.  Ixii.  p.  134. 
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natural  colour  of  the  stin.     On  the  third 
day  it  was  unusually  soporose,  sighing  fre- 
quently, and  the  respiration  was  more  hurried 
than  usual ;  it  also  ceased  to  take  the  breast, 
and  Dr.  C.  remarked  an  unusual  dark  colour 
of  the  skin.    On  the  fourth  day  it  appeared 
to  be  in  a  profound  sleep,  breathing  rather 
hurriedly,  and  frequently  sighing  deeply. 
There  was  no  fever,  nor  any  remarkable 
diminution  of  temperature.     On  applying 
the  ear  to  the  chest,  the  heart's  sounds  were 
found  to  be  rather  hurried,  but  their  suc- 
cession was  regular  :  the  whole  body  was  of 
a  dusky  hue,  resembling  that  of  a  dark-com- 
plexioned person.     The  child  died  on  the 
fifth  day.     Slight  effusion  was  found  in  the 
pericardium  ;  there  was  one  large  artery  given 
off  from  the  heart,  and  from  this  the  pul- 
monary artery  sprung.     The  thus-united 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  was  considered 
to  be  larger  than  the  aorta  of  so  young  a 
child.     It  proceeded  from  a  large  ventricle, 
v^hich  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the 
heart.    The  systemo-pulmonary  artery  was 
separated  from  the  ventricle  by  semilunar 
valve  (valves  ?),  and  from  a  very  large  auricle 
by  a  tricuspid  valve.     Into  this  auricle 
opened,  by  three  orifices,  three  pulmonary 
veins.    The  size  of  the  two  vense  cavse  led 
Dr.  C.  to  think  that  one  of  these  three  veins 
might  be  systemic.    The  large  auricle  com- 
municated, by  a  small  opening,  with  another 
auricle  about  the  size  of  a  small  horse-bean, 
into  which  entered  the  two  venae  cavse,  each 
not  above  two  lines  in  diameter.    This  small 
auricle  communicated  with  a  cavity  of  the 
size  of  a  swan-shot  in  a  fatty  muscular  mass 
upon  the  side  of  the  large  ventricle,  consti- 
tuting with  it  the  whole  ventricular  mass, 
and  evidently  being  the  representative  of  the 
right  ventricle.     This  and  the  right  auricle 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  small 
cobweb-like   membranes  representing  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vessel  which  sup- 
plied the  Inngs  in  this  case  was  not  a  true 
pulmonary  artery,  but  was  in  reality  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  The  heart  appears  to 
have  presented  an  extreme  degree  of  that 
kind  of  malformation  in  which,  obliteration 
of  the  ascending  pulmonary  artery  occurring 
subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum,  the  right  ventricle,  being 
no  longer  required  to  propel  blood  to  the 
lungs,  becomes  extremely  contracted,  and 
the  ductus  arteriosus  performs  the  office  of 
the  pulmonary  artery*. 

(IV.)    The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
arising  from  the  right  ventricle. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  essay  a  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  those  cases  in  which  the 

*  See  the  case  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  and  other 
instances,  cited  at  p.  280. 


pulmonary  artery  is  found  occupying  its 
natural  position,  but  is  either  obliterated  or 
greatly  contracted  at  its  origin,  and  in  which 
the  aorta  also  arises  from  the  right  ventricle; 
in  addition  to  these,  there  appears  to  be  a 
class  of  cases  in  which,  independently  of  any 
remarkable  contraction  of  either  vessel,  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  originate  from 
the  right  ventricle. 

Dr.  Paget*  refers  to  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  quotes  a  similar  example  related  in  the 
Arch.  Gen.  de  Medecine,  T.  xxiii.  In  a 
case  which  has  been  briefly  related  by  Dr.  F. 
Ramsbothamf,  both  the  aorta  and  the  pul- 
monary artery  arose  from  the  right  ventricle, 
there  ibeing  a  communication  between  the 
ventricles  by  an  orifice  in  the  septum. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  lividity  in  the 
child,  except  that  the  lips  were  usually 
pale,  and  the  fingers  occasionally  appeared 
of  a  blueish-grey  colour.  The  child  died 
suddenly  at  10  years  of  age.  She  was 
healthy  until  the  age  of  2  years,  when  exer- 
tion caused  some  shortness  of  breath.  She 
was  of  a  lively,  placid  disposition  ;  the  pulse 
was  rapid  and  small ;  the  pulsations  in  the 
carotids  could  be  distinctly  observed.  She 
lay  on  her  back,  or  on  the  left  side,  with 
her  legs  drawn  up  to  the  body,  and  the  back 
bent  to  a  semicircle.  The  appetite  and 
general  health  were  good.  The  sensation  to 
the  hand  applied  over  the  heart  was  that  of 
a  sawing,  and  to  the  ear  that  of  the  purring 
of  a  cat.  Twelve  months  before  her  death 
she  became  much  emaciated.  The  appetite 
was  greater  than  natural ;  the  skin  dry  ;  the 
heart  laboured  in  its  action  ;  and  the  respi- 
ration was  much  hurried,  and  was  attended 
with  a  short  irritating  cough,  without  ex- 
pectoration. She  was  (latterly  .')  unable  to 
lie  down.  At  length  the  face  and  lower  ex- 
tremities became  anasarcous.  She  expired 
suddenly,  jumping  up  as  if  she  had  been 
frightened. 

(V.)  The  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
arising  from  the  left  ventricle. 

There  appear  to  be  three  cases  of  this 
description  on  record,  but  I  have  only  been 
able  to  meet  with  the  following  examplej  : — 

M.  Marechal  and  M.  Carre  examined  the 
body  of  an  infant  3  months  old  which 
died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  blue  dis- 
ease. When  the  child  was  six  weeks  old, 
its  lower  extremities  and  abdominal  parietes 
became  oedematous — a  condition  which  twice 


*  Op.  citat.  p.  294. 

t  Med.  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  Ixvi.  p.  548. 

%  In  addition  to  M.  Mardchal's  case,  Otto  re- 
fers to  an  instance  related  by  K.  Hoffman,  in  the 
New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal;  and 
also  to  oneby  M.  Mary,  in  the  Mdmoiresde  Paris, 
1700 ;  but  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  the  latter 
case  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  that 
period.  Dr.  Paget  also  makes  brief  allusion  (op. 
citat.  p.  294)  to  an  instance  of  the  kind. 
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yielded  to  the  use  of  tincture  of  digitalis.  It 
was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  perito- 
neum did  not  contain  any  fluid  ;  the  liver  was 
larger  than  natural  ;  die  pleural  and  jjcricar- 
dial  cavities  contained  a  notable  quantity  of 
yellow  serosity ;  the  heart,  especially  its 
auricles,  was,  with  its  vessels,  distended  with 
dark  blood.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  appeared  to  originate  from  the  same 
cavity.  The  latter  divided  into  two  branches, 
which  supplied  the  right  and  left  lun^  ;  the 
duchis  arteriosus,  which  arose  from  the  left 
branch,  was  sufficiently  open  to  admit  an 
ordinary  probe.  The  left  ventricle  presented 
at  its  base  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  furnished 
with  sygmoid  valves ;  and,  to  its  right,  at 
the  distance  of  three  lines,  that  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which  was  destitute  of  valves. 
Below  the  aorta,  an  auriculo-ventricular 
valve,  divided  into  two  portions,  formed  a 
canal  capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  the 
fore  finger,  communicating  with  the  left 
auricle,  which  formed  a  common  cavity  with 
the  right  auricle.  Below  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  there  was  an  opening 
about  three  lines  in  diameter,  furnished  with 
a  kiud  of  valve  formed  by  a  fold  of  endo- 
cardium :  this  opening  communicated  with 
the  auricular  cavity,  and,  at  its  upper  part, 
was  partially  separated  by  a  thick  prominence 
from  the  orifice  of  another  cavity  of  small 
size,  which  was  the  rudiment  of  the  right 
tentricle.* 

(VI.)  The  aorta  arising  from  loth  ventri- 
cles, the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left. 
The  malformation  described  in  the  follow- 
ing case  appears  to  form  an  intermediate 
link  between  that  in  which  both  arteries  arise 
from  the  left  ventricle,  and  that  in  which  the 
aorta  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  left : — 

Dr.  Wilmer  Worthiugton  relates  the  case 
of  a  female  child  which  had  from  birth  been 
liable  to  almost  daily  attacks  of  oppressed 
breathing,  attended  with  blueness  of  the  skin 
and  nails.  Some  time  before  its  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  22  months, 
it  began  to  emaciate,  and  had  occasional 
cough  and  diarrhoea.  On  examination, 
the  right  auricle  was  found  to  be  very 
small,  and  it  exhibited  no  appearance  of 
musculi  pectinati.  The  pulmonary  veins 
opened  into  this  cavity,  and  the  auricle 
appeared  to  be  merely  a  dilatation  of  these 
vessels.  There  was  no  opening  between  this 
part  of  the  heart  and  the  right  ventricle. 
The  foramen  ovale  remained  open,  so  that 
the  blood  from  the  lungs  passed  directly 
through  this  opening  into  the  left  auricle. 
This  cavity  was  larger  than  natural,  and 
presented  the  usual  appearance  of  musculi 


*  Journal  Gi^n.  de  M(5d.  t.  do  la  2«  E<?ric, 
p.  354,  Dec.  1819,  quoted  by  Giiitrac,  p.  173. 


pectinati  usually  found  in  the  right  auride. 
The  ostium  venosum  existed  on  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  with  its  usual  valves.  The 
ventricles  were  of  the  ordinary  size  and  thick- 
ness. Their  interior  structure  presentexl  the 
usual  appearance.  The  aorta  arose  from  the 
right  and  left  ventricle  by  a  spreading  mouth, 
which  formed  a  communication  with  both 
these  caviiies,  the  ventricular  septum,  being 
deficient  immediately  under  the  mouth 
of  the  aorta.  The  aortic  valves  were  wanting. 
The  ptilmonary  artery  arose  from  the  left 
ventricle,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  aorta. 
No  ductus  arteriosus  existed,  this  passage, 
as  Dr.  Worthington  remarks,  being  unneces- 
sary on  account  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  proccetling  from  the  same  cavity.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  primary  lesion,  in 
this  case,  was  obliteration  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  opening.  In  several 
particulars  this  instance  bears  an  interesting 
resemblance  to  one  related  by  Dr.  Favell, 
and  cited  in  a  previous  chapter.t  In  that 
example,  however,  the  pulmonary  artery 
arose  as  usual  from  the  right  ventricle. 

(VII.)  Complete  transposition  of  the  cavities 
and  vessels  of  the  heart. 

In  many  cases  of  complete  or  partial  trans- 
position of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  the  pulmonary  cavities  of  the  heart, 
with  the  pulmonary  artery  and  cavae,  are 
found  to  be  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
thorax,  while  the  systemic  auricle  and 
ventricle  and  the  aorta  are  placed  on 
the  left  side.  In  these  cases  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  arch  to  the  right. 
The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  il- 
lustrate this  species  of  malformation  : — 

Meckel  (filius)  describes  and  figuresj  a 
specimen,  preserved  in  his  father's  museum, 
in  which  the  base  of  the  heart  is  situated  to 
the  left,  and  its  apex  to  the  right.  The  cavae 
were  situated  on  the  left  side  ;  the  pulmonary 
auricle  and  ventricle  were  also  to  the  left. 
The  aortic  ventricle  was  on  the  right  side. 
The  pulmonai-y artery  vras  situated  anteriorly 
to  the  aorta,  which  arched  to  the  right,  and 
descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrfe.  The  positions  of  all  the  other 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were  reversed. 

M.  Parisot,  of  Nancy,  relates§  the  case  of 
a  man,  setat.  29,  in  whom  the  heart  occu- 
pied the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  aortic 
ventricle  lying  to  the  right  and  the  pulmo- 
nary ventricle  to  the  left  side.  All  the  di- 
visions of  the  circulating  system  followed  the 
same  transposition.  The  aorta  was  pi  .ced 
to  the  right,  and  was  crossed  by  the  pul- 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  131. 
t  Page  828. 

±  De  Cordis  Conditionibus  Abnormibus,  p.  4, 
Tab.  1,  1802.  ,  ,  , 

§  Archiv.  G6n.  de  Mt'd.  June  1839.  ns  qnoteJ 
in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgn  al  Journal, 
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moiiary  artery,  which  passed  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  thoracic  and  ahdomiual  aorta 
descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  other  viscera  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  were  also  transposed*. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  kind  of  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  position  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  circulatory  ajjparatus  has  any 
tendency  to  shorten  the  lives  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  whom  it  occurs'f. 

This  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  the 
bodies  of  adults  of  all  ages  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  from  any  symptoms  of 
thoracic  obstruction.  Dr.  P.  A.  Jewett  re- 
lates an  instance  of  this  kind  J  in  which  the 
individual  lived  to  the  age  of  65  or  70  years. 
In  fact,  the  transposed  viscera  are  usually  so 
well-formed,  and  so  symmetrically  placed,  in 
these  cases,  that  the  peculiarity  of  their 
situation  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  defect. 
There  also  appear  to  be  some  instances  of 
malformation  in  which  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  occupy  their  natural  situation,  while 
the  main  arteries  pass  over  to  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  instead  of  to  the  left. 

The  cases  of  the  above  class  are  altogether 
distinct  from  those  in  which  the  pulmonary 
artery  arises  from  the  systemic  ventricle, 
and  the  aorta  from  the  pulmonary  ventricle. 
The  different  varieties  of  that  remarkable 
species  of  malformation  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Transposition  of  the  Aorta  and  Pulmonary 
Artery. 

This  remarkable  and  very  serious  kind  of 
malformation  appears  to  depend  upon  some 
error  in  the  process  which,  at  an  early  stage 
of  intra-uterine  life,  causes  the  separation 
of  the  arterial  bulb  into  two  distinct  vessels  ; 
the  primitive  systemic,  and  pulmonary 
ti'unks.  That  this  erroneous  division  of  the 
vessel  occurs  previously  to  the  development 
of  the  ventricular  septum  is  proved  by  the 
details  of  the  following  case.§ 

*  For  other  cases  of  this  transposition,  see  Hal- 
ler.deC.  H.  Fabrica,  T.  ii.  Lib.  iv.  §  4,  p.  89 ;  and 
Dr.  Darling,  in  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine, 
p.  378. 

t  A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  Journal,  and  quoted  in  the  Dublin  Medi- 
cal Press,  Vol.  13,  p.  202,  of  a  male  negro  slave, 
a;tat.  25,  in  whom  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen, 
and  the  thoracic  viscera,  were  found  to  be  re- 
gpectively  transposed;  the  heart  occupied  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  but  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  manner  in  which  its  large  vessels  were 
given  off.  There  was  extensive  adhesion  between 
the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  death  had  been 
caused  by  rapture  of  the  right  auricle,  but  no- 
thing is  said  with  regard  to  the  conditiou  of  the 
valves  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  case  the  cardiac  lesions  occurred  quite 
independently  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
thoracic  viscera. 

t  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.  May  1844. 

*  From  the  Archiv.  Gen.  de  Med.  Feb.  1843, 
as  quoted  in  the  Lancet  for  1842-3,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
I  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  this  case,  at 
p.  278. 


A  child,  born  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1842,  was  deposited  on  the  same  day  at 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris.  Those 
who  had  the  care  of  it  remarked  that  it  was 
often  the  subject  of  great  distress  of  breath- 
ing, with  a  quick  and  dry  cough,  and  es- 
pecially that  when  it  drank,  a  state  threat- 
ening suflbcatiou  ensued.  The  child  was 
large,  and  externally  well  formed ;  but  it 
died  in  11  days,  apparently  of  umbilical 
phlebitis.  The  heart  was  found  to  be  bag- 
shaped,  or  rather  rounded  at  the  place  of 
the  apex,  and  to  consist  of  only  one  ven- 
tricular cavity.  Viewed  from  the  front,  the 
pnlmonary  artery  Vas  quite  hidden  by  the 
aorta,  which  originated  from  the  right  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  ventricle,  and  by 
the  auricular  appendices,  for  of  those  there 
were  two  which  were  well  fornaed,  although 
there  was  only  one  auricle.  A  line  directed 
obliquely  backwards,  and  from  right  to  left 
along  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  would  have 
crossed,  first,  the  opening  of  the  aorta ; 
next,  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 
The  spleen  was  large,  but  no  other  viscus 
or  portion  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  pre- 
sented any  anomaly.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  this  case  was,  that  no  cya- 
nosis had  been  noticed  during  life. 

A  variety  of  appearances  have  beea 
found  in  the  several  instances  of  this  kind 
of  malformation  which  have  been  recorded. 
In  cases  of  transposition  of  the  great 
arteries,  some  of  those  communications 
which  exist,  during  foetal  life,  between  the 
pulmonary  and  the  systemic  heart  and  their 
vessels  always  remain  permanent ; — either 
the  ventricular  septum,  the  foramen  of 
Botal,  or  the  arterial  duct,  is  always  pervious 
in  examples  of  this  malformation  ;  indeed, 
it  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  impossible 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  circulation  could  be 
in  any  way  maintained,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  unless  two  of  these  channels  re- 
mained open — one  to  convey  a  portion  of 
the  venous  blood  to  the  left,  which  is  here 
the  pulmonary  ventricle,  the  other  to  return 
the  arterialized  fluid  to  the  right  ventricle, 
or  to  the  aorta,  which  here  arises  from  that 
cavity.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  this 
description  upon  record  in  which  only  one 
abnormal  communication,  the  arterial  duct 
or  foramen  ovale,  was  observed  to  be  present, 
and  still  the  children  lived  for  a  considera- 
ble period.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
histories  of  these  cases  are  imperfect  in 
some  of  their  details,  and  that  those  wh& 
have  recorded  them  failed  to  observe  some 
abnormal  communication  which  existed 
either  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or 
some  of  the  great  vessels  ;  as,  for  example, 
one  or  more  of  the  pulmonary  veins  may 
have  entered  the  vense  cavse,  or  the  bron- 
chial arteries  may  have  been  much  enlarged, 
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and  have  thus  produced  an  unusually  free  ( 
communication  between  the  aorta  and  the  i 

lungs.  ^.  , 

In  some  instances  of  this  malformation 
the  auricular  and  ventricular  septa  have 
been  found  imperfect;  in  others,  the  fora- 
men  ovale  only  is  stated  to  have  remained 
unclosed  ;  in  a  third  set  the  arterial  duct  and 
the  auricular  septum  have  continued  per- 
manently open  ;  in  a  fourth,  there  does  not 
appear  to  exist  any  abnormal  communica- 
tion except  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  ventricular  and  auricular 
septa,  and  the  arterial  duct,  may  all  remain 
pervious. 

These  facts  will  prove  that,  although 
transposition  of  the  two  primitive  arteries  is 
very  liable  to  determine  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  communication  through  the 
ventricular  and  auricular  septa,  and  the  ar- 
terial duct,  it  does  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sarily prevent  the  natural  closure  of  either 
these  parts.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  occupy  very  nearly 
their  natural  position,  while  the  transposed 
arteries  arch  as  usual  to  the  left.  In  one 
instance  (Gomage's),  however,  although  the 
position  of  the  ventricles  was  partially  re- 
versed, the  aorta  arose  from  what  is  usually 
the  pulmonary  ventricle,  and  arched  to  the 
right,  while  the  pulmonary  artery  originated 
from  the  systemic  ventricle.  In  another 
case  (Walshe's),  the  ventricles  were  trans- 
posed, but  the  aorta  appears  to  have  arched 
to  the  left. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  observed  that,  in  several 
eases  of  transposition,  the  large  vessels  of 
the  arch  have  been  given  off  in  an  irregular 
manner  ;  in  other  instances,  however,  these 
arteries  have  been  distributed  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
recorded  instances  of  the  several  varieties  of 
this  species  of  malformation. 

(1.)  Transposition  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery  and  aorta;  the  septa  of  the  auri- 
cles and  ventricles  imperfect ;  the  ductus 
arteriosus  closed. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Stedman  has  narrated*  the 
case  of  a  female  child  which  was  born  at  the 
full  period  of  gestation,  but  which  was  ob- 
served to  be  small  at  birth,  although  nothing 
unusual  was  then  remarked  in  her  appear- 
ance. She  seemed  to  be  in  good  health,  and 
throve  well  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
she  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
with  convulsions  and  dyspnoea.  The  surface 
of  the  body  became  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
and  the  lips,  tongue,  and  roof  of  the  mouth, 
became  almost  black.  These  symptoms 
continued  for  about  six  or  eight  minutes,  and 


*  Lancet  for  1841-2,  vol.  i.  p.  645. 


then  gradually  abated ;  the  child,  however, 
never  regained  its  natural  colour,  but  re- 
mained of  a  dull  leaden  hue  until  death. 
The  child  was  always  cold,  drowsy,  and 
torpid,  and  grew  very  slowly.    About  three 
weeks  before  death  the  wrists  and  legs  began 
to  be  oedematous  ;  and,  for  the  last  fortnight 
of  her  life,  there  was  evident  fluctuation  of 
the  abdomen  from  ascites.    Death  occurred, 
during  a  severe  paroxysm,  at  the  age  of 
7  months  and  8  days.     On  examination, 
the  abdomen  was  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable   quantity   of  fluid.      The  liver 
was  dark-coloured  and  much  enlarged,  and 
on  its  surface  were  flakes  of  false  membrane, 
the  results  of  inflammation.    The  right  lung 
was  much  larger  than  the  left,  and  appeared 
better  inflated  ;  the  left  was  compressed  by 
the  greatly  enlarged  heart.  The  pericardium 
was  thickened,  and  contained  two  or  three 
ounces  of  fluid,  which,  together  with  several 
patches  of  false  membrane  on  the  surface  of 
the  heart,  indicated  the  existence  during  life 
of  intense  pericarditis.    The  heart  weighed 
3Joz.    Its  position  was  natural.    The  right 
ventricle  extended  considerably  more  towards 
the  left  side  than  is  usual,  and  the  aorta 
arose  from  its  base  instead  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.    The  left  ventricle  was  situated 
almost  entirely  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
heart,  and  gave  origin  to  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  origin  of  the  aorta  was  situated 
in  front  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  pul- 
monary artery ;   its  arch   took  the  usual 
direction,  and  terminated  on  the  left  side. 
Its  valves  were  of  the  usual  number.  The 
branches  arising  from  the  arch  came  off 
irregularly  :  the  innominata  and  left  carotid 
arose   by    a   short   common  trunk,  and 
the  next  branch  was  the  left  vertebral,  and 
the  third,  the  left  subclavian.  Thepulmonary 
artery  passed  upwards,  parallel  to  and  in 
contact  with  the  aorta,  but  behind  and  to 
its  left  side.    Its  orifice  was  not  so  wide  as 
that  of  the  aorta  ;  its  valves  were  natural. 
A  little  above  its  origin  it  was  very  much 
dilated;  it  divided,  as  usual,  into  its  right 
and  left  branches,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
which  was  completely  closed,  arose  from  the 
left  branch,  and  was  attached  to  the  aorta  in 
the  usual  situation.  The  right  auricle  was  dis- 
tended with  blood,  and  its  walls  were  re- 
markably   thickened.     The    vense  cavse 
opened  into  it  as  usual ;  the  parietes  of  the 
right  ventricle  were  remarkably  thickened, 
and  its  cavity  was  large.  The  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  was  much  dilated  ;  it  was 
furnished  with  a  tricuspid  valve  as  usual. 
The  left  auricle  was  comparatively  small,  and 
had  opening  into  it  the  pulmonary  veins, 
which  also  appeared  smaller  than  natural, 
i    The  walls  ot  the  left  ventricle  were  rather 
'    thinner  than  those  of  the  right.    The  left 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was  about  half  the 
size  of  the  right.     The  mitral  valve  was 
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natural.  The  ventricles  communicated  by  a 
large  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
septum.  The  foramen  ovale  was  closed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening  of  the 
size  of  a  crow-quill. 

Mr.  T.  W.  King  has  given  the  particulars 
of  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  species  of 
malformation.*  The  subject  of  this  case 
was  a  child  2  years  and  9  months  old,  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Gravesend. 
There  had  been  blueness  of  the  lips  and 
nails,  and  some  discolouration  of  the  face 
and  skin  generally.  The  child  was  tall  but 
emaciated,  and  it  never  walked.  It  died 
rather  suddenly.  The  right  auricle  was 
found  to  be  dilated  and  hypertrophic.  The 
fossa  ovalis  was  large  and  cribiform,  having 
apertures  capable  of  admitting  a  black-lead 
pencil.  The  tricuspid  valve  was  well  formed. 
The  right  ventricle  was  large  and  strf^ng, 
and  contained  a  solid  clot  fully  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's-egg,  of  irregular  shape,  and  lamellar 
structure,  but  softer  within  than  without. 
The  right  ventricle  was  stronger  than  the 
left.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  was  natural  in 
size  and  structure,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
the  coronary  and  brachio -cephalic  vessels. 
Below  the  attachment  of  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus (which  was  quite  closed)  the  aorta  was 
rather  small.  The  left  auricle  was  of 
moderate  size,  and  appeared  to  have  received 
only  two  veinsf.  There  was  an  opening 
between  the  ventricles  larger  than  a  crow- 
quill.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  very 
wide ;  its  valves  were  considered  to  be 
efl5cient,  but  scanty :  its  main  branches 
were  both  of  large  size,  but  the  right  was 
much  larger  than  the  left.  The  heart  is 
preserved  in  Guy's  Museum,  and  numbered 
1392*5. 

II.  Transposition  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery and  aorta  ;  absence  of  communica- 
tion through  the  ventricular  septum  and 
arterial  duct :  the  foramen  ovale  open. 
Providing  the  description  of  the  following 
case  be  complete  and  accurate,  it  affords  an 
instance  of  a  most  singular  and  interesting 
malformation  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the   author  either 
overlooked  certain    important  anatomical 
details,  or  in  some  way  misinterpreted  the 
appearances  which  he  observed. 

Mr.  "William  Gamage  has  recorded  the 
history  of  a  female  child,  which  was  born  at 
the  full  time,  apparently  healthy,  but  re- 


*  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  1844, 
vol.  iv.  p.  32.  The  fact  that  the  main  arterial 
trunks  were  transposrU  appears  from  thff  title  of 
the  case,  but  it  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
anatomical  description  of  the  heart  and  its  ap- 
pendaecs. 

t  The  contracted  state  of  the  opening  in  the 
ventricular  septum  renders  it  probable  that  the 
other  two  pulmonary  veins  commimicated  with 
one  of  the  cavie  or  with  the  right  auricle. 


mained  of  a  purplish  hue,  particularly  in 
the  lips  and  gums,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  and  toes.  For  two  months,  it 
showed  no  further  symptoms  of  deranged 
organisation  except  uncommon  feebleness 
and  an  indisposition  to  motion.  But,  in  a 
short  time,  it  became  subject  to  frequent 
paroxysms  of  violent  struggling  ;  in  which 
respiration  was  hurried  and  difficult,  the  face 
became  black,  the  whole  skin  was  injected 
with  dark  blood,  and  death  seemed  inevi- 
table, but  the  child  would  recover  after  a  fit, 
and  immediately  fall  asleep.  The  paroxysms 
increased  in  frequency  ;  it  moaned  continu- 
ally, but  never  cried  ;  the  languor  increased  ; 
it  slept,  except  it  awoke  to  suffer.  Every 
movement  was  weak,  every  faculty  ill 
performed.  The  right  arm  was  paralysed, 
the  eyes  had  a  glassy  appearance,  aphthse 
covered  the  mouth,  and  spread  extensively 
on  the  nates  :  there  was  also  considerable 
and  distressing  cough.  Death  occurred  15 
weeks  subsequently  to  birth.  The  whole 
heart  was  found  distended  with  black  and 
fluid  blood  to  twice  its  natural  size.  The 
situation  of  its  cavities  was  completely 
changed.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
were  superior  (anterior  ?),  and  to  the  left 
side  of  the  chest ;  the  left  cavities  were 
towards  the  right  side  of  the  chest :  the  apex 
pointed  to  the  right.  The  aorta  descended 
on  the  right  side  of  the  spine  ;  the  vena  cava 
was  on  the  left.  The  arteria  innominata 
distributed  blood  to  the  left,  while  the  single 
carotid  and  subclavian  were  sent  to  the 
right.  The  position  of  the  whole  of  the 
organs  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  was  in 
like  manner  reversed.  The  aorta  was  very 
small,  and  arose  directly  from  what  is  com- 
monly the  right  ventricle,  and  rode  over  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  opposite  ventricle.  The  veins 
were  connected  with  the  heart  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  the  blood  of  the  cavse,  therefore, 
was  received  into  the  same  ventricle  that 
gave  origin  to  the  aorta,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  poured  their  blood  into  the  ventricle 
from  which  the  pulmonary  artery  had  its 
origin.  No  communication  existed  between 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  ;  the  ductus 
arteriosus  seemed  never  to  have  existed. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  very 
much  enlarged.  Mr.  Gamage  considered 
that,  through  this  aperture,  the  blood  on 
each  side  must  have  mixed,  that  being  the 
only  way  in  which  the  body  could  have  re- 
ceived one  drop  of  arterial  blood.* 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  malformation 
which  is  described  to  have  existed  in  the  above 
case,  was  very  far  more  complicated  than  that 
which  is  noticed  in  the  generality  of  in- 
stances of  complete  transposition  of  the 
thoracic  viscera ;   for  there,  although  the 

*  New  England  .lourn.  of  Med.  and  Surgery, 
vol.  iv.  p.  244;  Boston,  1815. 
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position  of  the  cardiac  cavities  and  of  their 
respective  arteries  is  reversed,  the  cavse 
open,  as  usual,  into  the  jjuhnonary  side  of 
the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the 
systemic  side ;  but  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  aorta  arose  from  that  portion  of  the 
heart  which  was  supplied  from  the  cava, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  was  appended  to 
that  side  of  the  organ  which  received  its 
blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins.    Thus  far, 
Mr.  Garaage's  case  corresponds  with  many 
of  the  other  examples  of  transposition  no- 
ticed in  this  chapter;  but  the  most  singular 
feature  of  the  case  is,  that  the  only  com- 
munication stated  to  have  existed  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  was  through  the 
dilated  foramen  of  Botal.    Had  the  ductus 
arteriosus  been  pervious,  or  had  the  septum 
of  the  ventricles  been  incomplete,  the  case 
would  have  been  perfectly  clear  ;  but,  ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  the  anatomical 
description,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what 
manner  the  circulation  was  carried  on,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  a  portion  of 
the  venous  blood  passed  through  the  foramen 
ovale  on  its  way  to  the  pulmonary  ven 
tricle,  and  subsequently  returned,  in  an  arte 
rialised  state,  through  the  same  opening  to 
reach  the  systemic  ventricle.     It  is  most 
probable  that  either  one  of  the  venae  cava; 
opened  into  the  systemic  auricle  (only  one 
vena  cava  is  mentioned  in  the  detail  of  the 
case),  or  that  some  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
opened  into  the  systemic  auricle,  or  into  ths 
veins  which  communicated  with  that  auricle, 
or  that  there  existed  an  unusually  free  anas- 
tomosis between  the  descending  aorta  and 
the  pulmonary  vessels. 

It  appears  that  another  case  somewhat 
similar  to  that  related  by  Mr.  Gamage  has 
been  recorded*,  but  I  have  only  been  able 
to  meet  with  the  following  brief  particulars, 
as  cited  by  J.  F.  Meckel.  The  aorta  arose 
from  the  pulmonary  ventricle,  and  the  pul- 
monary artery  from  the  systemic  ventricle ; 
the  arterial  duct  was  altogether  closed,  but 
the  foramen  ovale  was  open  to  the  diameter 
of  from  eight  to  nine  lines.  The  child  lived 
2J  years. 

II.  The  primitive  arteries  transposed ;  the 
ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale 
pervious:  the  septum  of  the  ventricles 
perfect. 

The  following  case  was  observed  by  M. 
Ducrest.f  A  female  child,  born  at  the 
Hospital  of  Maternite,  never  had  its  respi- 
ration perfectly  established  ;  it  never  uttered 
a  single  cry,  and  refused  the  breast  as  well 
as  all  liquids  which  were  offered  to  it.  The 
skin  was  of  a  rather  deep  blue  colour,  and, 

*  Winstar,  System  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i. :  Penn- 
sylvania, 1811. 

t  Archiv.  G^n.  de  M(«d.,  Sept.  1840 ;  and  Edm- 
burgU  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol,  Iv.J 


notwithstanding  extreme    weakness,  and 
these   unfavourable  circumstances,  it  sur- 
vived its  birth  10  hours.    On  examination, 
the  body  Vvas  found  to  be  fully  developed, 
and  the  limbs  well  proportioned,  and  it  pre- 
sented in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  a 
child  born  at  the  full  period.    Each  lung 
presented  a  double  fissure  which  divided  it 
into  three  lobes  ;  the  lungs  floated,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  healthy.    The  aorta  took  its 
origin  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  gave  off 
in  the  usual  manner  two  cardiac  coronary 
arteries.    The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery arose  from  the  left  ventricle,  and,  after 
a  short  course  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  di- 
vided into  three  branches — two  going  to  the 
lungs,  the  third  representing  the  canalis 
arteriosus,  uniting  with  the  aorta  towards 
the  termination  of  its  curvature.    All  these 
vessels  were  of  their  usual  proportions.  The 
ventricle  from  which  the  aorta  originated, 
besides  its  position  on  the  right  side,  exhi- 
bited all  the  usual  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  left  ventricle.  The 
two  venae  cavoe  and  the  large  cardiac  v£ins 
terminated  in  the  right  auricle ;  the  left  au- 
ricle received   the   four  pulmonary  veins. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  furnished  with  a 
perfect  valve  which  opened  from  the  right 
to  the  left  auricle.    The  septum  between  the 
ventricles  was  compbte.    No  unusual  ap- 
pearance was  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

A  case  of  this  description  occurred  to 
Dr.  Wollaston,  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  and 
has  been  imperfectly  recorded  by  Dr. 
Baillie.*  A  child,  about  9.  months  old,  was 
observed  to  have  a  most  unusually  livid  skin, 
and  the  surface  of  its  body  felt  colder  than 
that  of  a  child  properly  formed  ;  the  respi- 
ration was  stated  to  be  natural.  After 
death,  the  heart  was  found  to  be  of  normal 
size  ;  the  aorta  arose  from  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the 
left.  There  was  no  communication  between 
these  vessels  except  through  the  small  re- 
mains of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  was 
just  large  enough  to  admit  a  crow-quill. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  a  little  more  closed 
than  in  a  child  newly  born. 

Dr.  Farre  f  describes  the  case  of  a  male 
infant  (the  eleventh  child  of  a  female  six  of 
whose  infants  were  still-born  at  the  full 
period)  which  appeared  at  his  birth  to  have 
been  well  nourished.  As  soon  as  he  was 
born,  he  began  to  cough  violently.  He 
lived  5  months,  during  which  period  he 
suffered  from  cyanosis,  epigastric  palpita- 
tion, coldness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
cough.  At  the  age  of  two  or  three  months 
he  had  several  fits,  which  were  relieved  by 

Morbid  Anntoniy  (Second  Edition),  p.  38, 
Engraviugs  of  Jlorbid  Anat.  Fas.  i.  p.  6,  tigs. 
1  and  2. 
t  Op.  cit.  p.  29. 
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the  warm  bath.  He  received  the  infection 
of  small-pox,  and  expired  in  a  fit  when  tlie 
pustules  began  to  appear.  The  aorta,  with 
its  ventricle,  marked  by  its  muscularity  and 
figure,  constituted  the  right  portion  of  the 
heart ;  the  pulmonary  artery  branched  cor- 
rectly ;  the  origin  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
was  preserved,  but,  unfortunately,  its  con- 
nexion  with  the  aorta  was  dissevered  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  was  truncated. 
The  duct  was  too  small  to  admit  the  rounded 
e.\tremity  of  a  common  probe ;  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  valve  was  tricuspidal, 
and  the  left  mitral.  The  foramen  ovale  was 
imperfectly  closed,  the  valve  being  cribri- 
form, but  the  foramina  were  very  minute. 
The  lungs  had  a  natural  appearance. 

The  preparation  in  Guy's  Museum, 
numbered  139240,  is  the  heart  of  a  young 
child  in  which  the  aorta  arises  from  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  the  left ;  the  arterial  duct  is  open,  the 
ventricular  septum  is  complete,  and  the 
foramen  ovale  appears  to  be  rather  freely 
pervious. 

A  fifth  instance  of  this  kind  is  described 
by  Dr.  Walsh.* 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  decrepit- 
looking  male  infant,  setat.  10  months,  with 
extremely  flaccid  flesh,  and  slight  oedema 
about  the  ankles.  The  skin  was  of  a  deep 
leaden  colour,  particularly  the  toes  and  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers.  The  surface  felt 
cool,  and  the  infant  appeared  to  suffer  from 
chilliness :  it  was  restless ;  its  eyes  were 
prominent  and  staring  ;  the  respiration  was 
very  frequent,  and  sometimes  gasping  ;  the 
pulse  between  120  and  130.  There  was  no 
abnormal  murmur  in  the  cardiac  region,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  great  vessels ;  the 
heart's  action  was  tumultuous,  and  its  im- 
pulse strong  and  widely  difi'used.  The  child 
died  during  a  paroxysm  (of  dyspnoea  ?), 
death  being  in  all  probability  hastened  by  a 
slight  diarrhoea  and  pulmonary  catarrh  under 
which  it  suffered  at  the  time.  It  was  found 
that  the  aorta  arose  from  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and,  at  its  origin,  slightly  overlapped 
the  pulmonary  artery  which  sprung  from 
the  left  ventricle.  The  aorta  gave  ofif  the 
two  coronary  arteries  in  the  usual  way,  and 
two  subclavian  and  two  carotid  arteries 
arose  from  the  upper  border  of  the  arch. 
The  aortic  and  pulmonary  sygmoids  were 
well  formed  and  healthy;  the  ductus  ar- 
teriosus was  pervious,  and  large  enough  to 
admit  with  ease  a  good-sized  probe.  The 
right  auricle  contained  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  black  gruraous  blood,  and  an  ad- 
herent fibrinous  mass  was  found  close  to  its 
appendix.    The  walls  of  the  left  auricle  were 

*  Medico-Chinirgical  Trans.,  New  Series,  vol 
vn.  p.  1  (1842).  Dr.  Walsli's  paper  contains 
many  iiitcrcstinff  particulars  relative  to  this 
species  of  cardiac  malformation. 


almost  membranous  :  scarcely  any  muscular 
fibres  were  to  be  seen  in  them ;  its  cavity 
appeared  to  be  about  one- third  as  large  as 
that  of  the  right :  it  received  the  four  pul- 
monary veins.  The  foramen  of  Bolal  waa 
perfectly  open,  of  an  oval  form  :  it  mea- 
sured about  fths  by  fths  of  an  inch,  and 
was  capable  of  being  considerably  dilated. 
The  ventricles  were  transposed,  that  on  the 
right  side  being  furnished  with  a  mitral 
valve  ;  that  on  the  left  with  a  tricuspid 
valve.  The  septum  ventricularc  was  not 
perforated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  forms  of  malformation  of  the 
heart  not  primarily  depending  upon  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation,  the  children 
continued  to  be  perfectly  well  nourished  up 
to  the  period  of  their  birth,  but  that  symp- 
toms of  cyanosis  became  very  apparent 
immediately  the  processes  which  tend  to 
close  the  arterial  duct  and  foramen  ovale 
subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  re- 
spiration began  to  operate.  In  M.  Du- 
crest's  case,  respiration  was  never  fairly 
established.  In  Dr.  WoUaston's  case,  death 
occurred  when  the  arterial  duct  had  become 
very  narrow  and  the  foramen  ovale  had 
begun  to  contract.  In  the  heart  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Stedman,  the  duct  was 
closed,  and  the  foramen  ovale  was  barely 
pervious.  A  nearly  similar  condition  of 
parts  was  found  in  Dr.  Fai-re's  case.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Walsh's  patient  was  in  some 
measure  due  to  acute  pulmonary  and  intes- 
tinal irritation  ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
dissolution  most  probably  existed  in  the 
narrowed  condition  of  the  arterial  duct. 
The  cause  of  the  cyanosis  in  these  cases  has 
been  very  clearly  explained  by  Dr.  Quain. 

IV.  Transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery,  the  auricular  and  ventricular 
septa  complete,  the  arterial  duct  pervious. 
There  appears  to  exist  a  class  of  cases  of 
this  description,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  circula- 
tion can  be  maintained  at  all  in  a  case  of 
transposition  of  the  vessels  where  there  is 
only  a  single  communication  between  the 
pulmonary  and  the  systemic  heart  and  their 
vessels.  In  these  instances  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  some  means  of  communication 
have  escaped  detection,  unless  we  suppose 
that,  in  such  cases  as  the  following,  life  has 
been  prolonged  until  the  period  at  which 
the  foramen  ovale  has  become  completely 
closed,  when  a  sudden  stop  has  been  put  to 
the  circulation.  This  explanation  is,  how- 
ever, not  altogether  satisfactory,  especially 
as  the  details  of  the  cases  are  by  no  means 
complete. 

Mr.  LangstafF  mentions  the  case  of 
a]  well-proportioned  male  infant  which  had 
cyanosis  immediately  after  birth,  and  was 
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much  colder  than  naturah  For  three 
weeks  it  had  only  a  slight  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, except  when  it  sucked  ;  but  tlie  irapedi- 
ment  to  the  respiration  gradually  increased 
until  it  amounted  to  dyspnoea,  during  which 
the  skin  became  still  darker,  and  the  tem- 
perature lower.  At  the  age  of  10  weeks  it 
died  suddenly  in  one  of  those  paroxysms. 
The  pulse  was  remarkably  languid  and  small, 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  bowels  were  dis- 
ordered. The  right  auricle  was  found  to  be 
so  much  distended  as  to  be  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  the  rest  of  the  heart.  The  right  ven- 
tricle was  natural,  except  that  the  aorta 
arose  from  it ;  the  left  ventricle  was  as  thin 
in  its  parietes  as  the  right,  and  had  a  smaller 
cavity ;  it  gave  origin  to  the  ■pulmonary 
artery,  which  communicated  freely  with  the 
aorta  by  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  size  of 
which  was  proportionate  to  that  of  the  other 
vessels*. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this 
imperfect  case,  but  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  does  actually  represent  a  distinct 
species  of  malformation.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  specimen  might  decide  this 
question,  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  one 
of  considerable  physiological  interest. 

V.  Transposition  of  the  primitive  arteries  : 
the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa  per- 
vious and  the  arterial  duct  open. 
In  cases  where  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  are  transposed,  and  the  ventricular 
septum  is  incomplete,  it  may,  of  course,  be 
expected  that  the  foramen  ovale  and  the 
arterial  duct  will  be  found  unclosed  if  the 
infant  die  within  a  few  hours  of  birth  :  still, 

1  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  ob- 
served in  the  human  subject.  In  the  heart 
of  a  lamb  which  had  not  lived  longer  than 

2  days,  J.  F.  Meckelf  found  the  position 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  reversed, 
the  aorta  arising  from  the  right,  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  from  the  left  ventricle.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  was  widely  open ;  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were 
small ;  the  aorta  arched  to  the  left.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  the  ventricular 
septum  was  incomplete^. 


*  Lend.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  iv.  as  cited  by  Fan  e 
P-  28.  ,     ^  . 

t  Tab.  Anat,  Path,  Fas.  2,  p.  1,  and  Tab.  ix. 
fig.  1. 

t  Meckel  also  refers  to  a  similar  malformation 
which  he  found  in  a  bicephalous  calf  (p.  2). 
Besides  the  above  instances,  several  other  cases 
of  transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  have  been  recorded.  Otto  gives  the  fol- 
lowing references  : — Tiedemaim,  in  his  G.  R.  and 
L.  Ch.  Treviranus  Zeitschrift  fur  Fhysiologie, 
vol.  i.  p.  1,  tab.  vii.  E.  D'Alton,  D.  de  Cynno- 
pathie  Specie  ex  invicem  pennutatn  arteriK  pul- 
monaUs  atque  aortse  origine,  4to.  Bonna;,  182+, 
with  plates.  Joseph  Burkart,  D.  de  Monstro 
Humane  Notabili,  Friburg,  8vo.  1825.  Dug&s, 
in  Jouru.  G6n.  de  Med,  vol.  ci.  p.  88,  Dr. 


THE    CAUSES  OF   PERMANENT  ABNOEMAI, 
COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
CAVITIES  OF  THE  HBAKT. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  observations,  it 
has  been  assumed,  as  a  well  ascertained  fact, 
that,  in  all  cases  where  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  remain  single,  or  in  which  the  ven- 
tricular septum  is  found  incomplete  subse- 
quently to  the  birth  of  the  cliild,  these 
structural  imperfections  have  depended  upon 
the  occurrence,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
intra- uterine  life,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
the  result  either  of  a  structural  defect  in  the 
pulmonary  apparatus,  or  of  a  distinct  cause 
of  mechanical  obstruction  existing  in  some 
other  part  of  the  vascular  system.  It  has 
also  been  taken  for  granted  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  where  the  foramen 
ovale  and  arterial  duct  remain  permanently 
open,  the  persistence  of  these  canals  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  similar  impediment 
operating  either  before  or  very  shortly  after 
birth.  This  view  has  arisen  from  observa- 
tion of  the  frequent  association  of  imper- 
fection of  the  auricular  and  ventricular 
septa,  and  patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
with  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  or  pulmonary 
artery,  with  imperfect  development  of  the 
lungs,  or  with  narrowing  or  occlusion  of  the 
mitral  aperture,  or  of  some  portion  of  the 
aortic  arch. 

It  would  now  be  diflScult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  at  which  the  influence  of  vascu- 
lar obstruction  in  producing  non-closure  of 
the  foetal  passages  of  the  heart  first  became 
known  to  anatomists,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  credit  of  establishing  this  view  cannot 
be  assigned  to  any  writer  of  the  present 
day.  Morgagni  was  undoubtedly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle,*  and,  in  the 
year  1783,  Dr.  William  Hunter  referredf 
to  the  existence  of  an  abnormal  commu- 
nication between  the  ventricles,  as  an  ar- 
rangement intended  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
fect in  a  pulmonary  artery  which  was  preter- 
naturally  too  small  to  give  passage  to  the 
whole  blood  of  the  right  ventricle,  without 
which  compensation  life  could  not  go  on. 
In  1805,  Dr.  Walker  published  some  re- 
marks on  a  case  in  which  he  very  expressly 
attributed  deficiency  in  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles  to  a  want  of  capacity  in  the  pul- 
monary artery. J 

Subsequently  to  this,  Dr.  Burns  explained 
the  dependence  of  an  open  state  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  upon  dilatation  of  the  left  cavities, 

Walshe  also  refers  to  a  case  by  Martin  in 
Miiller's  Archiv.  H.  iii.  S.  22,  1839.  The  child 
lived  ten  weeks. 

*  Epist.  xvii.  §  13.  .  . 

t  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  vi. 
p.  306.— My  attention  was  directed  to  this  pas- 
sage by  a  fi'iend. 

t  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  xm.  p.  431. 
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or  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
pulmonary  artery.*  M.  Hein  has  also  con- 
firmed this  observation,  assigning  contrac- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  orifice  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  permanence  of  the  foramen  of 
Dotal,  t 

More  recently,  this  principle  has  received 
strong  confirmation  from  various  pathologi- 
cal writers  : — among  others,  MM.  Berard 
and  Bouillaud  have  remarked  upon  the 
coincidence  of  patency  of  the  cardiac  septa 
with  causes  of  obstacle  to  the  emptying  of 
the  cavities ;  and  a  very  clear  exposition  of 
the  matter  has  been  given  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
Williams,  in  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical 
Medicine. t 

Similar  opinions  have  also  been  adopted 
and  extended  by  Mr.  T.  W.  King,§  and  by 
Dr.  Craigie.ll 

The  establishment  of  this  view  has  gone 
far  to  correct  the  opinion,  which  is,  even 
still,  entertained  in  its  fullest  latitude  by  a 
few  pathologists,  that  imperfection  of  the 
auricular  and  ventricular  septa,  and  perma- 
nence of  the  arterial  duct,  are  invariably  to 
be  regarded  as  injurious  states,  as  the  pri- 
mary and  essential  conditionsof  the  disease, and 
as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  causes,  upon 
which  the  symptoms  of  morbus  cseruleus 
depend.  It  is  doubtless  true  that, — in  a  cer- 
tain small  proportion  of  cases  where  the 
open  state  of  the  foetal  communications  has 
depended  upon  transitory  causes  of  obstruc- 
tion occurring  very  early  in  life,  and  has 
become  aggravated  by  subsequent  disease 
after  the  impediments  which  produced  the 
non-closure  have  ceased  to  be  in  operation, — 
patency  of  one  of  these  openings  must  be 
regarded  as  a  morbid  condition ;  still  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  every  in- 
stance, these  communications  have  originally 
fulfilled  a  preservative  office,  affording  the 
sole  means  by  which  nature  has  been  enabled 
to  prevent  the  circulation  from  being  wholly 
arrested  in  consequence  of  some  severe  cause 
of  obstruction.^ 


«  Op.  citat.  p.  19. 

t  Op.  citat.  (pub.  1816),  p.  14. 

%  Dr.  ■Williams  observes,  that  "Openings  in 
the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  when  combined 
with  decided  contraction  of  the  arterial  tubes, 
we  cannot  but  view  as  in  most  instances  the 
effects  of  the  latter ;  for  it  is  a  simpler  idea,  and 
one  more  consistent  with  the  laws  of  development, 
to  suppose  that  an  obstruction,  which  patholo^fi- 
cally  speakine,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  retains 
the  current  of  blood  in  the  course  which  it  held 
in  the  early  period  of  its  formation,  than  to 
ascribe  a  perforated  septum  to  some  specific  and 
inexplicable  arrest  of  its  natural  dcvelopement. 
Art.  Malformations  of  the  Heart,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 
1834. 

§  London  Med.  Gazette,  voL  xxvii.p.751. 
Ja"-  '841. 

II  Edinburgh'  Med.  and  Sur.  Journal,  vol.  Ix. 
p.  274.  ■   ,  . 

%  Dr.  Craigiehas  illustrated  this  principle  in 
the  following  just  remark  :  "  Tn  opposition  to 
what  has  been  hitherto  taught,  the  open  state  of 


It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
instances  of  this  uncomplicated  kind  are  of 
by  no  means  frequent  occurrence ;  every 
anatomist  who  has  practically  investigated 
the  subject  will  agree  with  Dr.  Craigie  that 
"the  [permanently]  open  state  of  the  fora- 
men ovale"    [and  also  of  the  ventricular 
septum   and  arterial  duct]   "  is  rarely  a 
primary  and  solitary  lesion."    In  fact,  these 
defects  will  generally  be  found  to  exist  in 
association  with  some  permanent  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  either  in  the  right  or 
left  heart,  or  in  some  portion  of  the  pul- 
monary or  systemic  vessels.*  A  very  simple 
illustration  of  this  principle  may  be  found  in 
any  case  where  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
narrowed  at  its  orifice,  and  either  the  ven- 
tricular septum,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  or 
the  foramen  ovale,  is  permanently  open  : — 
here  the  contraction  of  the  artery  is  the 
disease, — the  abnormal   communication  is 
the  preservative  adaptation,  by  means  of 
which  the  circulation  is  rendered  compara- 
tively free,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  is 
prolonged.    I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
trace  out  the  influence  which  progressive 
narrowing  of  these  communications  has  in 
aggravating  the  symptoms  of  the  disease; 
and,   ultimately,   in  determining  its  fatal 
issue,t  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  were 
it    possible    to  induce    closure   of  the 
openings  in  the  cardiac  septa,  and  of  the 
abnormal  passage  of  the  arterial  duct  in 
these  cases,  severe  and  ultimately  fatal  ag- 
gravation of  the  symptoms  of  obstruction 
would  be  produced  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances; while,  in  many,  the  consequence 
would  of  necessity  be  instantaneous  death. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  evident  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  ventricular  and  arterial 
communication,  and  in  some  where  the  au- 
ricular septum  only  is  deficient,  the  circulation 
would  be  at  once  arrested  by  any  cause  which 
could  obliterate  the  abnormal  channel.  It 
therefore  can  never  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  patient  should  have  lived  for  many 
years  with  comparatively  mild  symptoms  of 
heart   disease,  although  the  subject  of  a 
singularly  large  communication  of  the  kind 
in  question  ;  as  it  will  be  perceived  that,  had 
there  not  been  an  abnormal  aperture  between 
the  cavities  or  great  vessels  of  his  heart,  to 
compensate  for  some  permanent  obstructive 
lesion  in  another  part  of  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus he  probably  could  not  have  continued  to 

the  foramen  ovale  is  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  the  means  of  prolonging  life."  Op.  citat. 
p.  274. 

*  It  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  observable 
that,  where  free  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale 
exists  as  the  sole  congenital  defect,  it  is  asso-  ' 
ciated  with  marked  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  shewing  that  impediment  has  existed 
t  ither  towards  the  extreme  branches  of  that 
vessel,  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  sys- 
temic circulation. 

t  See  the  j.revious  chapter,  p.  72. 
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exist  at  all ;  or  that,  had  the  communication 
been  less  freethan  it  was,  the  symptoms  would 
have  been  more  aggravated,  and  the  term  of 
life  far  less  prolonged.  Hence,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cases,  we  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  discovering  a  deficiency  in  one  of 
the  septa  of  the  heart,  and  in  attributing 
death  to  that  imperfection,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  search  further  for  the  cause  of 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  wliich  has 
originally  produced  that  defect,  and  in 
the  subsequent  aggravation  of  which  the 
cause  of  death  may  generally  be  detected. 

It  has  been  loosely  stated,  that  perma- 
nence of  the  foramen  ovale  has  less  tendency 
to  destroy  life  than  has  any  other  species  of 
congenital  malformation  of  the  heart ; — but, 
although  it  is  undeniable  that,  under  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  every  imperfection 
in  the  cardiac  apparatus,  however  slight, 
has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  balance  against 
the  chance  of  recovery,  it  must  not,  we 
repeat,  be  usually  considered  that  the  ill 
consequences  of  this  defect  at  all  outweigh 
its  preservative  influence.  Persons  live 
longer,  and  are  healthier  with  an  open  state 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  than  with  any  other 
prominent  form  of  cardiac  malformation, 
because  this  deficiency,  when  it  exists  alone, 
usually  depends  upon  slighter  causes  of 
obstruction  than  does  either  of  the  others  to 
which  the  heart  is  liable  ;  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  ventricular  septum  is  deficient,  or 
the  arterial  duct  remains  rather  widely  open, 
the  symptoms  are  usually  of  a  more  promi- 
nent character,  and  the  term  of  life  is  con- 
siderably shortened  :  this  is,  however,  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  defects  in  question 
are  almost  invariably  due  to  the  presence  of 
some  very  considerable  source  of  impediment 
either  in  the  pulmonary  or  systemic  circula- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  by  the  amount  of 
obstruction,  and  not  by  the  extent  of  the 
abnormal  communication,  that  our  opinion 
on  the  severity  of  these  cases  must  be 
formed. 

M.  Louis  denies  the  probability  of  the 
opinion  that  a  perforated  condition  of  the 
ventricular  septum  depends  upon  narrowing 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  he  admits  that 
such  constriction  of  the  vessel  must,  if  it  be 
congenital,  prevent  the  foramen  ovale  from 
becoming  closed,  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  which  it  afi"ords  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  ventricle*.  This  dis- 
tinction is  evidently  not  a  just  one,  as  the 
same  cause  which  would  prevent  the  closure 
of  the  foramen  of  Botal  subsequently  to  the 
birth  of  the  child,  would,  if  occurring  suffi- 
ciently early,  equally  tend  to  arrest  the  for- 
mation of  the  ventricular  septum.  M. 
Louis'  opinion  was  probably  due  to  the 

*  M^moires  ou  RechercUes  Anatomico-Patho- 
1  ogiques,  Paris,  1826. 


observation  of  cases  in  which  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  perforation  of  the 
septum  ventriculare  occurred  subsequently  to 
birth.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  exceedingly  frequent  coincidence  of 
a  distinct  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
circulation  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
with  congenital  deficiency  of  the  ventricular 
septum,  can  be  regarded  otherwise  than  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

I  am  not  aware,  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, that  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice, 
where  that  vessel  is  distributed  from  |the 
left  ventricle,  has  ever  been  found  to  occa- 
sion congenital  deficiency  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum,*  but  various  forms  of  ob- 
structive aortal  disease,  occurring  at  a  later 
period  of  life,  are  observed  to  be  attended 
with  a  tendency  to  perforation,  or  aneu- 
rismal  yielding  of  the  upper  and  fibrous 
portion  of  the  septum,  which  is  occasionally 
found  to  be  extremely  thin  immediately 
below  the  base  of  the  right  aortic  sygmoid 
valve, — a  condition  which  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Spitta,  and  which  I  have  myself 
seen.  Perforation  of  the  ventricular  septum 
may  also  occur  at  various  periods  of  life 
from  several  causes,  such  as  abscess,  rup- 
ture consequent  upon  fatty  degeneration, 
acute  ulceration  in  rheumatism,  &c. 

In  his  recent  work  on  Narrowing  and 
Obliteration  of  the  Arteries  in  Disease, 
Professor  Tiedemann  notices  the  frequent 
association  of  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale 
with  arctation  of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  whence  Morgagni  inferred  that  the 
narrowing  of  the  vessel  had  taken  place  at 
birth  ;  but  the  Professor  contends  that  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  otherwise  the  ductus 
arteriosus  must  be  open  also,  which  it  is 
not.  This  reasoning  is,  however,  erro- 
neous ;  the  ductus  arteriosus  has  been  found 
open  in  several  instances  ^of  contraction  of 
the  pulmonary  orificef,  and  we  have  seen 
that,  in  cases  of  congenital  obliteration  of 
the  ascending  pulmonary  trunk,  permanence 
of  the  arterial  canal  is  the  most  frequent 
compensating  provision  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  case  of  congenital  narrowing  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice  has  been  recordedj,  in  which 
the  foramen  ovale  was  obliterated,  while  the 
ductus  arteriosus  remained  pervious.  And, 
in  a  very  large  number  of  examples,  where 
the  congenital  origin  of  arctation  of  the 
right  ventriculo-arterial  orifice  was  evi- 
denced by  its  association  with  an  incomplete 
condition  of  the  ventricular  septum,  both 
the  foramen  of  Botal  and  the  arterial  duct 

«  It  has  been  argued  that  congenital  imper- 
fection of  the  septum  may  be  determuied  by  a 
narrowed  state  of  the  aortic  onfice ;  but  lam 
not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  cases  upon  which 
that  conclusion  is  based.  .  .      „-o  ^  e 

t  Records  of  six  cases  are  cited  at  pp.  373-4-5, 
and  452.  , 

$  Dr.  Houston's  case,  p.  374. 
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were  found  perfectly  impervious.*  Indeed, 
a  case  which  I  have  cited,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper  (Dr.  T.  Chambers'  case, 
p.  284),  proves  that  the  pulmonary  orifice 
may  become  completely  obliterated  during 
intra-uterine  life,  without  preventing  the 
subsequent  closure  of  the  duct  and  foramen. 
I  have  already  attempted  to  explain  the 
reason  why  permanence  of  these  two  canals 
is  not  determined  in  all  cases  of  con- 
genital narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice 
(pp.  372,  3).  In  some  instances  of  con- 
traction of  this  aperture,  in  which  patency 
of  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  only  other  asso- 
ciated lesion,  it  may  possibly  not  be  very 
easy  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  whe- 
ther the  morbid  appearances  are  congenital, 
or  whether,  as  Professor  Tiedemann  sug- 
gests, the  foramen  may  not  have  been  re- 
opened in  consequence  of  the  impediment 
which  the  blood  encountered  in  moving 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  still,  the 
cases  must  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  which  a 
careful  examination  of  the  structures  will 
not  enable  the  anatomist  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  opinion  as  to  whether  the  lesions  in 
question  were  of  congenital  origin  or  of 
more  recent  date.  It  may  perhaps  happen 
that,  in  some  cases  of  great  contraction  of 
the  pulmonary  orifice,  either  the  ventricular 
or  the  auricular  septum  may  become  thinned, 
and  perforated  by  ulceration  ;t  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  cases  in  which  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  abnormal 
apertures  rendered  it  at  all  certain  that  this 
event  had  occurredj.  It  will  generally  be 
easy  to  distinguish  an  ulcerated  opening  in 
any  portion  of  the  cardiac  apparatus  from  a 

*  For  examples,  see  p.  699. 

t  It  has  been  considered  thatin  casesof  extreme 
mitral  contraction,  the  fossa  ovalis  occasionally 
becomes  perforated  in  this  manner  —  this 
may  doubtless  occur ;  but  it  is  probable  that, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  majority  of  these  in- 
stances, the  open  state  of  the  foramen  is  in 
reality  merely  an  accidental  complication,  the 
size  of  the  congenitally  patent  communication 
becoming  much  increased  by  subsequent  disten- 
sion. This  latter  opinion  has  been  clearly  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Farre,  and  it  is  certain  that,  in 
cases  where  the  foramen  ovale  is  perfectly  closed, 
distension  of  the  left  amcle  may  proceed  to  an 
enormous  degree  without  g^iving  rise  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  septum.  In  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  of  mitral 
contraction  in  which  a  most  extraordinary  dila- 
tation of  the  left  auricle  has  occurred,  rendering 
the  septum  perfectly  translucent,  but  without 
destroying  the  continuity  of  its  fibrous  tissue. 
Professor  Tiedemann  himself  refers  to  a  still 
more  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the 
auricle  was  more  than  large  enough  to  admit 
three  fists  within  its  dilated  and  thin-walled 
cavity. 

t  A  heart  is  preserved  in  Guy's  museum 
(numbered  1380),  which  presents  a  large  perfora- 
tion, by  some  considered  to  be  the  result  of  ulce- 
ration, in  the  upper  part  of  the  ventricular 
septimi.  Both  tne  aortic  and  the  pulmonary 
valves  are  considerably  diseased,  but  there  does 
not  exist  any  remarkable  degree  of  narrowing  at 
the  orifice  of  either  vessel. 


congenital  deficiency  of  the  tissues  of  the 
part ;  and  I  believe  that  most  persons  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  mal- 
formed hearts,  will  concur  in  declaring, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  the 
smooth  and  regularly  formed  circular  open- 
ings through  which  the  blood  is  diverted  in 
cases  of  arctation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  indisputably  the  results  of  congenital 
defect.  If  the  opinions  of  Professor  Tiede- 
mann are  intended  to  apply  to  cases  of  this 
kind  in  general,  they  are  assuredly  not 
valid,  and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  subversive  to  the  views  on  this  point 
which  had  been  long  previously  established. 

The  only  other  controvertible  opinion  on 
this  subject  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude 
to  here,  is  that  of  Mr.  Thiebault,  who  has 
suggested  that  the  blue  disease  may  arise,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  infant  at  birth,  preventing  the  changes 
which  should  take  place  in  the  circulation  at 
that  period.  It  is  true  that  the  severity  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  cyanosis  may  occa- 
sionally sustain  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
employment  of  that  practice  which  Mr. 
Thiebault  recommended  on  the  strength  of 
his  theory,  viz.  of  allovring  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  flow  from  the  umbilical  cord 
immediately  after  birth  :  still,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  cause  of  this 
kind,  occurring  at  so  late  a  period,  could 
have  any  influence  in  producing  an  irregular 
disposition  of  the  vessels  of  a  malformed 
heart,  or  that  the  treatment  in  question 
could  avail  in  modifying  the  confirmed 
structural  defects  which  are  observed  in 
such  cases. 

If,  however,  it  be  merely  argued  that 
engorgement  of  the  heart  may  become  the 
cause  of  the  first  symptoms  of  cyanosis  in 
cases  where  the  organ  is  congenitally  mal- 
formed, or  that  a  state  of  extreme  plethora 
may  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  closure 
of  the  foramen  ovale  and  arterial  duct,  the 
plausibility  of  the  opinion  can  scarcely  be 
denied. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  CYANOSIS. 

The  malformations  to  which  the  heart  is 
liable  usually  consist  of  lesions,  which  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  prolongation  of 
intra-uterine  life*,  but  which  are  calculated 
to  produce  very  serious  embarrassment 
when  respiration  commences,  and  when  the 
alterations  naturally  eff'ected  after  birth 
in  the  circulatory  apparatus  begin  to  be 
established. 

The  paroxysms  of  suff"ocative  dyspnoea, 
the  lividity  of  the  surface,  and  all  the  other 
distressing  symptoms  which  constitute  the 
leading  features  of  cyanosis,  were  formerly 


*  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  frequent  occui'rence. 
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attributed  solely  to  the  admixture  of  venous  ' 
with  arterial  blood  through  the  abnormal 
cardiac  apertures  which  are  usually  disco- 
vered in  those  cases,  and  to  the  consequent 
diffusion  of  a  dark  and  vitiated  fluid  through 
every  part  of  the  arterial  system  ;  but  this 
opinion  has  been  in  great  measure  aban- 
doned since  the  facts  have  been  established 
that  the  symptoms  in  question  may  be 
present  in  cases  where  no  abnormal  commu- 
nication whatever  exists  between  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  instances  where  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  venous  blood  could  have  entered 
the  arterial  system :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  symptoms  of  morbus  cseruleus 
are  not  by  any  means  necessary  attendants 
either  of  patency  of  the  cardiac  septa  or  of 
permanence  of  the  arterial  duct. 

The  opinion  at  present  adopted  by  many 
pathologists  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  of  morbus  cseruleus  is,  that  they 
depend  entirely  upon  delay  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  a  fixed  impediment 
to  the  circulation. 

Morgagni  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  who  attributed  the  intense  lividity  of 
cyanosis  to  obstruction  in  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary    artery.      Louis  ascribed  this 
symptom  to  some  obstacle  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  veins ;  and  MM. 
Bertin  and  Berard  coincide  in  believing  that 
the  blue  appearance  of  the  surface  in  those 
affected  with   abnormal  apertures  in  the 
cardiac   septa   depends   on  the  stasis  of 
the  blood   in   the  right   cavities   of  the 
heart,  and  upon  the  consequent  difiiculty 
■with  which   the  venous  blood  circulates; 
and,  though  it  be  complicated  almost  al- 
ways with  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood,  still  it  is  not  produced  by  this  mix- 
ture.   The  opinion  that  cyanosis  is  exclu- 
sively due  to  the  circulation  of  venous  blood 
through  the  arterial  system,  has  been  satis- 
factorily  disproved    by  Dr.  Stille*,  who 
adduces  ample  evidence  in  proof  of  the  con- 
clusions, (1)  that  cyanosis  may  exist  without 
admixture  of  the  blood;  (2)  that  there  is 
not  always  a  proportion  between  cyanosis 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  blood  is  mixed  ; 
(3)  that  complete  admixture  of  the  blood 
may  take  place  without  cyanosis ;  and  (4) 
that  cyanosis  depends  upon  congestion  of 
the  general  venous  system  from  obstruction 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  in  the  pul- 
monary artery,  impeding  the  return  of  its 

blood  to  the  lungs.f  

*  In  a  valuable  paper  on  Cyanosis,  in  the 
Americal  Journal  of  tlie  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  viii. 
p.  25:  1844. 

t  In  54  out  of  62  cases  of  cyanosis  analysed  by 
Dr.  Still^,  the  pulmonary  artery  was  either  con- 
tracted, obstructed,  or  impervious.  In  the  re- 
maining 8,  the  conditions  presented  by  this 
vessel  were  fully  capable  of  producing  great 
venous  congestion. 


The  results  of  my  own  investigations  are 
almost  entirely  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Stille's 
inferences.     Cases  of  cyanosis  will  very 
rarely  occur  in  which  the  morbid  anatomist 
will  fail  to  discover  some  organic  cause 
which  acts  virtually  as  an  impediment  to  the 
pulmonary   circulation.      Dr.  Stille  has, 
perhaps,  referred  somewhat  too  exclusively  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  as  the  seats  of  the  mechanical  obstacle 
to  the  circulation  in  these  cases,  for  it  will 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  be  found  that 
the  physical  impediment  to  the  circulation 
exists  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  is  even 
external  to  the  lungs,  as  in  Dr.  Marcet's 
well-known  case*;  and,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, the  cause  of  obstruction  is  situated 
either  in  the  left  heart  or  in  the  aorta. 
Still,  in  every  case  of  cyanosis,  there  will  be 
found  to  exist  some  cause  or  other  which 
tends  essentially  to  prevent  the  free  and 
complete  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  to  retard  its  passage  through  the 
venous  system,  and,  consequently,  to  render 
the  process  of  its  arterialization  slow  and 

incomplete. t 

Dr.  Stille  has  also  argued  that  obstruction 
to  the  pulmonary  artery  is  never  found 
without  the  concurrence  of  cyanosis.  This 
is  perfectly  true  as  regards  most  of  the  cases 
of  congenital  narrowing  of  this  vessel,  but  it 
does  not  hold  good  in  all :  for  instance, 
where  congenital  imperfection  of  the  pulmo- 
nary valves  does  not  become  seriously  ob- 
structive until  late  in  life,  the  symptoms 
which  it  produces  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  cyanosisj  ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  have  to 
cite  an  instance  in  which  extreme  narrowing 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  the  result  of  en- 
docarditis occuning  at  the  adult  period,  was 
not  attended  with  the  slightest  appearance 
of  lividity  of  the  surface  :  in  fact,  it  appears 
that,  for  the  complete  establishment  of  that 
generally  dilated  condition  of  the  entire 


*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  412. 
t  As  a  general  rule,  the  heart's  action  is  greatly 
accelerated  in  cases  ot  cyanosis  depending  upon 
contraction  of  the  pulmonai-y  orifice,  and  upon 
various  other  kinds  of  cardiac  malformation: 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  lungs, 
and  becomes  oxygenised  there,  is,  m  some  mea- 
sure, compensated  bv  the  rapidity  of  its  transit. 
Still,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  adaptation  is 
not  sufficiently  complete  either  to  prevent  great 
delav  to  the  circulation  through  the  right  cavities 
of  tlie  heart,  or  to  produce  the  oxygenisation  of 
the  entire  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  so  ra- 
pidly or  so  eflectually  as  is  usual.  ,  ^  ,  , 

±  In  the  cases  of  a  man,  a;tat.  44,  related  by 
Dr.  Craigie,  and  of  a  woman,  a;tat.  63,  detailed 
by  Dr.  Fallot  (cited  at  pp.  749-50  of  this  paper), 
the  pulmonary  valves  were  found  united  into  a 
thickened  ring :  in  the  one  case,  capable  of  ad- 
mittinstbe  end  of  the  little  finger;  and  in  the 
other,  merely  allowng  the  passage  of  a  goose- 
quill.  There  were  evidences  of  very  considerable 
impediment  to  the  circulation  in  both  of  these 
cases,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  cyanosis  in  either. 
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venous  system  which  attends  cyanosis,  the 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  must  liave 
been  present  either  at  or  before  birth,  when 
the  capillai-y  vessels  are  naturally  more 
capacious  than  they  are  in  the  adult,  or  it 
must  become  confirmed  previously  to  the 
full  development  of  the  body,  while  the 
entire  vascular  system  is  pliant  and  dilata- 
ble, and  is  still  capable  of  readily  adapting 
itself  to  permanent  changes  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  various 
kinds  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  occurring  in  adult  life,  are  liable  to 
produce  extreme  internal  venous  congestion 
and  considerable  lividity  of  the  surface  ;  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  in 
which  an  impediment  of  this  kiil^,  coming 
into  operation  subsequently  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  has  produced  that  general 
and  intense  blueness  of  the  entire  surface 
which  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  true 
cyanosis  depending  upon  congenital  mal- 
formation of  the  heart. 

In  extreme  cases  of  original  defect  of  the 
cardiac  apparatus,  such  as  those  in  which 
the  ascending  pulmonary  trunk  is  obliterated 
or  absent,  the  cyanosis  appears  to  be  due 
less  to  the  circuitousness  of  the  course  by 
which  the  lungs  are  supplied  with  blood, 
than  to  the  unnatural  narrowness  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels,*  which  are  almost  invariably 
far  less  capacious  than  in  the  ordinary  con- 
dition ;  hence  the  pulmonary  veins  and  left 
auricle  are  usually  more  or  less  contracted 
in  these  cases,  while  the  lungs  are  either 
badly  developed  and  imperfectly  expanded, 
or  present  the  evidences  of  chronic  im- 
pediment in  the  dilated  condition  of  their 
tubes. 

"  There  are  still  a  few  pathologists  who 
adhere  to  the  old  opinion  that  cyanosis 
mainly  depends  upon  the  circulation  of  car- 
bonised  blood  through  the  arterial  system, 
insisting  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  morbus  cieruleus,  the 
septa  of  the  heart  are  more  or  less  deficient. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  now  established 
that  cyanosis  may  exist  quite  independently 
of  imperfection  of  the  cardiac  partitions  or 
of  admixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  : 
still,  I  apprehend  that  M.  Berard  and  Dr. 
Stille  have  argued  somewhat  too  exclusively 
in  maintaining  that  admixture  of  the  two 
currents  has  no  hifluence  whatever  in  pro- 
ducing cyanosis,  as  it  appears  by  no  means 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  extreme 
Cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  impediment  to 
the  pulmonary  circulation  is  great,  and  where 

*  Some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  heart  has 
been  found  situated  below  the  diaphragm,  prove 
that,  where  its  canal  is  free,  great  deviation  in 
the  course  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not  a  neces- 
sary cause  of  dangerous  impediment  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  is  not  the  main  cause  of  dyspncea 
and  cyanosis  in  extreme  cases  of  malformation. 


a  large  quantity  of  venous  blood  evidently 
passes  into  the  aorta  at  every  systole  of  the 
ventricles,  the  discolouration  of  the  surface, 
and  especially  the  lividity  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  is  so  frequently  observed 
in  these  cases,  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the 
dark  hue  and  impure  condition  of  the  ar- 
terial blood.  Admitting  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  reason  why 
cyanosis  is  generally  present  in  cases  of 
extensive  communication  l)etween  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  cause  of  obstruction  which  is  capable 
of  preventing  the  natural  closure  of  the  septa 
will  rarely  fail  to  occasion  permanent  and 
severe  impediment  to  the  circulation.  Where 
an  abnormal  opening  is  discovered  in  the 
cardiac  apparatus  of  one  who  has  only  lately 
become  cyanosed,  or  where  such  an  aperture 
presents  traces  of  recent  enlargement,  it 
must  not  be  at  once  concluded  that  the  pre- 
sence or  augmentation  of  this  communication 
has  occasioned  the  cyanosis  ;  but  the  first 
cause  of  the  disease  must  be  sought  for,  and 
this  will  generally  be  discovered  in  the  form 
of  some  manifest  impediment  to  the  circula- 
tion which  has  determined  the  patency  of 
the  opening  from  birth,  and  which,  having 
become  recently  aggravated,  has  produced 
the  cyanosis  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
increased  the  size  of  the  abnormal  foramen. 

Dr.  Meigs  adheres  to  the  doctrine  that 
persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  cause 
of  cyanosis  in  infants.  He  observes,  that, 
"as  the  occlusion  of  the  foramen  ovale  is 
prevented  by  the  torrent  of  blood  flowing 
from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  raising  and 
keeping  raised  the  interauricular  valve,  which 
is  thin  and  floating,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
place  the  cyanosed  child  on  the  right  side, 
with  the  head  and  trunk  somewhat  raised, 
so  that  the  interauricular  septum  should  be 
maintained  horizontal,  and  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  left  auricle  should  press  with 
its  whole  weight  on  the  closed  valve.  He 
has  frequently  seen  the  blue  colour  disappear 
at  the  very  instant  the  infant  was  placed  in 
this  position,  proving  that  the  oxygenating 
blood  only  entered  the  arteries."  Dr.  Meigs 
adds,  that  he  has  thus  saved  the  lives  of  fifty 
or  sixty  children  in  a  hundred  ;  whereas,  as 
is  well  known,  all  the  other  means  hitherto 
tried  have  failed.* 

Successful  as  this  apphcation  of  Dr. 
Meigs's  theory  has  evidently  proved,  it  is 
certain  that  his  explanation  of  the  fact  is  by 
no  means  demonstrative.  So  far  from  pa- 
tency of  the  foramen  ovale  being  an  essential 
concomitant  of  the  blue  disease,  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  instances  of  cyanosis,  the  auricular 
septum  is  perfectly  closed ;  and  two  cases 

*  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
June  2nd,  1845,  and  Dublin  Med.  Press,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  18. 
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are  upon  record*  in  which  cyanosis  was 
distiuctly  attributable  to  closure  ante  partum 
of  the  foramen  of  Botal.  Wherever  this 
communication  remains  too  long  open  in  a 
child,  there  must  exist  some  cause,  either  of 
obstruction  to  the  circulation,  or  of  over- 
distension  of  the  heart,  to  prevent  its  closure ; 
and  it  is  to  that  cause,  and  not  simply  to 
the  patency  of  the  auricular  septum,  that  the 
cyanosis  is  due;  otherwise  it  is  clear  that 
every  infant  would  remain  cyanosed  until 
the  termination  of  the  usual  period  at  which 
the  foramen  becomes  naturally  closed,  and 
every  individual  whose  auricular  septum  re- 
mained imperfect  would  be  the  subject  of 
morbus  cseruleus, — neither  of  which  circum- 
stances are  found  to  obtain.  The  position  of 
the  body  recommended  by  Dr.  Meigs  is, 
however,  well  calculated  to  relieve  those 
paroxysms  from  which  the  subjects  of  con- 
genital heart  disease  suffer,  as  it  places 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles  in 
a  state  of  relaxation,  thereby  rendering  the 
circulation  through  the  extreme  vessels  as 
free  as  possible,  and  (what  is  of  still  more 
importance)  as  it  facilitates  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  lun^s  and  to  the  brain. 

Much  unnecessary  discussion  has  been 
expended  upon  the  question  of  whether,  in 
cases  of  septal  deficiency,  admixture  of  the 
venous  with  the  arterial  blood  occurs  con- 
stantly, or  only  as  the  result  of  occasional 
causes  of  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  or 
systemic    circulation.      In   by    far  the 
larger  proportion  of  instances  of  exten- 
sive congenital  malformation  of  the  heart, 
and   certainly  in   all   those   cases  where 
direct   communication   between   the  cavi- 
ties or  arteries  exists  as  the  result  of  a 
permanently  obstructed  state  of  any  of  the 
cardiac  orifices  or  vessels,  admixture  of  the 
two  currents  of  blood  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sary occurrence — the  sole  means  by  which 
the  circulation  is  maintained  at  all ;  and 
here  the  state  of  the  parts  shews  at  a  glance 
in  which  direction  the  diverted  current  has 
been  accustomed  to  pass.    Thus,  in  cases  of 
transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  where  the  ventricular  septum  and 
foramen  ovale  remain  pervious,  it  is  evident 
that   blood   must   be  continually  passing 
directly  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right  auricle.  In 
other  instances,  where  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  closed,  and  the  aorta 
arises  from  the  right  ventricle,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  contents  of  the  left  cavities  can  only 
reach  the  aorta  by  passing  from  left  to 
right  through  the  aperture  in  the  septum, 
which  is  always  provided  in  these  cases. 
So,  also,  in  the  majority  of  instances  where 
the  foramen  ovale  remains  open,  but  pro- 


tected by  an  efficient  valve,  it  is  clear  that 
blood  has  traversed  the  aperture  only  from 
right  to  left.    But  in  many  cases  of  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart,  it  is  evident  that  the  current 
through  the  foramen  has  always  been  from 
left  to  right.    In  cases  of  patency  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  associated  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  the  lungs,  of 
course,  receive  some  portion  of  their  supply 
of  blood  through  the  duct  from  the  aorta  ; 
but,  where  there  exists  a  contracted  or 
obliterated  state  of  the  aorta  below  the  origin 
of  the  left  subclavian,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  considerable  stream  of  blood 
is  regidarly  conveyed  by  the  duct  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta.    In  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  direction  of  the  current  should 
be  permanently  reversed  ;  the  foramen  ovale 
is  generally  defended  on  one  side  by  a  more 
or  less  efficient  valvular  apparatus,  and  an 
analogous  arrangement  has  occasionally  been 
developed  in  patency  of  the  ventricular 
septum  and  arterial  duct*. 

It  has  been  argued  by  M.  Cloquet  and  Dr. 
Willis,  that  when  the  right  and  left  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  of  equal  and  proportionate 
strength,  no  admixture  of  the  arterial  and  ve- 
nous blood  willoccurduring  theircontractions, 
even  although  there  may  exist  freecommunica- 
tions  between  the  vessels,  or  through  the 
septa.  A  few  cases  have  been  observed 
which  go  far  to  substantiate  the  general 
correctness  of  this  doctrine ;  but  the  in- 
stances of  extensive  malformation  of  the 
heart  are  so  few  in  which  the  two  sets 
of  cavities  are  exactly  proportioned  to  each 
other,  or  in  which  the  whole  of  the  cardiac 
outlets  are  perfectly  free  from  obstruction, 
that  the  rule  is  by  no  means  one  that  admits 
of  being  either  extensively  or  frequently 
applied. 

It  is  now  allowed  by  the  majority  of  pa- 
thologists that,  in  itself,  patency  of  the 
foramen  ovale  (where  the  opening,  although 
free,  is  guarded  by  an  efficient  valve)  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  attended  with  cyanosis  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  where  this  exists  as 
the  principal  defect  in  the  cardiac  apparatus, 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  aperture  is 
ordinarily  by  no  means  large,  and  that  the 
transit  of  a  full  stream  from  one  auricle  to 
the  other  may  be  merely  an  occasional  oc- 
currence for  the  purpose  of  relieving  dis- 
tension under  circumstances  of  accidental 
engorgement  or  obstruction.  Still,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  can  fully  admit  the 
opinion  of  Bichat  and  Louis,  that,  "  in  ex- 
amples of  septal  deficiency,  or  at  least  in 
cases  of  open  foramen  ovale,  no  admixture 
of  venous  with  arterial  blood  occurs  except 


*  Cases  by  Vieussens  and  Mr.  Ebenczer  Smith, 
p.  967. 


*  See  cases  obser\'ed  by  Richerand,  p.  1087, 
and  by  the  author,  p.  1090. 
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under  circumstances  of  obstruction;"  for, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  these  deficiencies  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  present  where  there  is  not 
also  discoverable  some  cause  of  permanent 
impediment  to  the  circulation,  which  pro- 
bably at  all  times  occasions  a  certain  degree 
of  comminglement  of  the  currents,  although 
that  mixture  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce serious  vitiation  of  the  arterial  blood. 
It  is  generally  found  that,  when  the  subjects 
of  the  minor  degrees  of  septal  deficiency 
become  rfFe.cted  either  with  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, or  with  any  causes  of  delay  to  the 
systemic  circulation,  the  dyspnoea  and 
lividity  of  the  countenance  are  greater,  and 
the  consummation  of  the  fatal  issue  is  usually 
more  rapid  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  exteut  of  the  recent  pulmonary 
disease,  or  from  the  severity  of  the  other 
superadded  causes  of  obstruction,  had  these 
existed  alone — facts  which  go  far  to  cor- 
roborate the  belief,  that  in  cases  of  perma- 
nence of  the  septal  openings  there  generally 
exists  some  fixed  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation, although  that  impediment  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  produce  any  visible  ill  con- 
sequences while  the  heart  is  tranquil,  and 
the  lungs  remain  free  from  congestion  or 
other  superadded  lesion. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  there  may 
constantly  occur  considerable  commixture 
of  venous  with  arterial  blood,  and  yet  the 
individuals  may  be  well  nourished  and  ac- 
tive, and  may  arrive  at  maturity  without 
ordinarily  presenting  sufficient  blueness  of 
the  surface  to  attract  the  attention  even  of  a 
medical  man. 

In  other  instances  of  this  kind  the  pa- 
tients may  continue  for  many  years  to  enjoy 
tolerable  health,  being  only  occasionally 
liable  to  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  surface, 
either  with  or  without  a  certain  amount  of 
dyspnoea,  occurring  in  consequence  of  ex- 
traordinary exertion,  repletion,  or  transient 
causes  of  pulmonary  obstruction.  Here  the 
intensity  of  the  cyanosis  can  never  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  abnormal 
communication  which  exists  between  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  Louis  has  very  justly 
remarked,  that  "  the  change  of  colour  is 
never  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  communication  ;" — for  it  is,  of 
course,  evident  that,  wherever  obstruction 
of  the  outlets  exists,  the  more  freely  the  cavi- 
ties communicate  the  less  will  the  circulation 
be  impeded. 

In  either  of  the  above  sets  of  cases  the 
symptoms  of  morbus  cseruleus  may  become 
permanently  developed  in  their  greatest 
intensity  whenever  additional  and  permanent 
obstruction  occurs  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  or  immediately  the 
muscular  power  of  the  heart  becomes  se- 
riously impaired.  Instances  of  considerable 
malformation  of  the  heart  occasionally  occur 


in  which  cyanosis  does  not  appear  until  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  others  have  been  ob- 
served where  the  lividity  of  the  surface, 
which  had  occasionally  presented  itself  from 
birth,  did  not  become  permanent  until  a 
rather  advanced  period  of  lite.  In  the 
former  of  this  class  of  instances  the  increased 
impediment  is  probably  due  to  a  want  of 
that  development  of  the  pulmonary  appa- 
ratus which  usually  takes  place  at  the 
approach  of  adult  age  ;  in  the  others  it  may 
be  traced  to  additional  narrowing  or  other 
consequences  of  acquired  disease  in  the 
malfoi  med  structures,  causes  which  are  pro- 
bably further  aggravated  by  plethora,  and 
by  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  of  the 
lungs. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  in- 
fluence of  contraction  of  the  foramen  ovale 
and  arterial  duct  in  producing  the  first 
symptoms  of  morbus  cseruleus  in  children 
who  are  the  subjects  of  congenital  cardiac 
defect ;  it  does  not  usually  appear  that  such 
defect  necessarily  interferes  with  the  health 
of  the  infant  so  long  as  its  system  is  freely 
supplied  with  placental  blood  ;  but,  so  soon 
as  respiration  and  the  organic  changes 
which  accompany  the  commencement  of  that 
process  become  established,  the  malformed 
heart  fails  to  perform  with  facility  functions 
for  which  its  structure  very  imperfectly 
adapts  it,  and  the  evidences  of  severe  ob- 
struction are  quickly  developed  ;  these  are, 
in  all  probability,  also  aggravated  by  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  fluids,  which  is  pro- 
duced when  the  process  of  assimilation 
commences.  The  opinion  advanced  by  M. 
Billard,  that  a  perfectly  oxygenated  blood  is 
not  necessary  to  the  new-born  foetus,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  infant's 
body  has  usually  a  slightly  livid  appearance 
until  the  funis  is  secured  and  respiration 
is  fully  established,  hasbeen  regarded  as  asuffi- 
cient  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that 
several  hours  or  days  frequently  elapse  after 
birth  before  the  symptoms  of  the  blue  disease 
present  themselves  in  those  children  whose 
hearts  are  structurally  imperfect.  I  am 
not,  however,  aware  of  any  fact  which 
proves  that  the  blood  supplied  to  the  foetus 
during  intra- uterine  life  is  less  completely 
oxygenised  than  that  which  circulates  through 
the  arteries  of  the  mother  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  slight  discolouration  of  the  surface 
alluded  to  above  is  merely  the  transient 
result  of  the  embarrassment  and  delay  which 
the  circulation  necessarily  sustains  at  the 
time  when  the  infant  is  gasping  in  its 
first  efforts  to  inspire. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  PULMO- 
NARY ARTERY. 

Acute  inflammation,  arising  spontaneously 
in  an  extensive  tract  of  either  of  the  great 
thoracic  arteries,  is  a  disease  of  by  no  means 
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ery  frequent  occurrence  :  still,  for  many 
ears  past,  acute  aortitis  has  been  recognised  1 
s  a  malady  of  perfectly  defined  character;  i 
nd  it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
flost  recent  morbid  anatomists  to  observe 
■ases  in  which  it  has  been  evident  that  a 
aore  or  less  active  form  of  inflammr.tion  of 
he  pulmonary  artery  was  one  of  the  leading 
norbid  appearances  discovered  after  death. 
Uill,  even  at  the  present  time,  some  of  those 
mthologists  who  have  observed  the  larger 
iroportion  of  the  instances  in  question,  deny 
hat  the  morbid  changes  discovered  in  the 
irtery  have  been,  in  reality,  due  to  inflamma- 
•ion  of  its  tissues,  regarding  them  as  the 
.■esults  of  mere  passive  coagulation  of  blood 
vithin  the  vessel,  either  consequent  upon 
mpediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  or 
produced  by  a  morbid  tendency  to  spon- 
laneous   coagulation  in   the   blood  itself. 
Cases  have,  however,  occasionally,  though 
•arely,  presented  themselves,  in  which  it 
vas  evidently  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty 
hat  the  lesions  discovered  in  this  artery 
-ere  the  results  of  acute  and  very  active 
nflammation.    In  other  instances,  the  lead- 
ng  features  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the 
norbid  appearances  presented  by  the  artery, 
lave  not  assumed  so  definite  a  character  as 
to  render  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the 
lesions  perfectly  indisputable  :  still,  even  in 
these  cases,  the  probability  has  been  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  disease 
was  essentially  one  of  inflammation.  Apart 
from  these,  there  occurs  a  third  class  of 
highly  important  cases,  in  which  the  lesions 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
displayed  in  the  previous  instances,  but  in 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  adherent  coagula  and  other  morbid  ap- 
pearances  discovered   in  the  vessel  have 
resulted  mainly  from    obstruction   to  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  attended,  doubtless, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  m 
the  over-distended  vessels.    In  a  fourth  set, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
any  inflammatory  action  has  been  at  work 
in  the  formation  of  the  fibrinous  deposits 
found  in  the  arterv  :  here,  if  inflammation 
has  existed,  it  has  evidently  been  of  a  tran- 
sient nature,  and  of  a  far  less  distinct  type 
than  in  those  cases  alluded  to  under  the  first 

^Tshall  endeavour  to  present  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  of  these  classes  of  cases  in 
succession  ;  commencing  with  those  in 
which  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the 
morbid  appearances  discovered  on  examina- 
tion, were  evidently  due  to  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery  :  alluding  first, 
for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  branches  of  this  vessel 
were  the  principal  seats  of  disease ;  reserv- 
ing those  in  which  the  valves  were  seriously 
affected  for  a  subsequent  section. 


The  comparative  immunity  from  disease  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary 
artery,  as  compared  with  the  cavities  on  the 
left  .side  and  the  aorta,  has  long  formed  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  pathologists  :  and 
many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  elucidation  of  this  difficult  ques- 
tion.   Corvisart  attributed  this  difference  to 
the  more  decidedly  fibrous  organisation  of 
the  valves  on  the  left  side.    Bertin  regarded 
it  as  an  effect  of  the   more  stimulating 
nature  of  the  arterial  blood.    A  similar  view 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Furnivall,  who 
conjectures  that,  as  the  "  fully  elaborated 
ai-terial  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the 
heart's  action,"  this  fluid,  "  highly  elabo- 
rated, and  rich  as  it  is  in  stimulant  material, 
may  be  rendered  by  disease  more  stimu- 
lating to  the  parietes  of  the  cavities  and 
canals  through  which  it  circulates  than  the 
venous  would  be  to  the  right  ventricle." 
Dr.  Hope  believed  that  a  concurrent,  if  not 
a  principal  cause,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  pressure  or  strain  to  which  the  left 
valves  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  contractile  energy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  the  gre  iter  weight  of  the  arterial 
circulation.     The  correctness  of  this  last 
opinion  is  strongly  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
abundantly    illustrated    in   the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  memoir,  that,  during  intra- 
uterine life,  while  the  right  ventricle  and  its 
artery  have  a  principal  share  in  transmitting 
the  blood  through  the  systemic  circulation, 
these  parts  are  extremely  liable  to  become 
the  seats  of  disease  and  mechanical  injury  ; 
while  the  left  cavities  and  ascending  aorta,  to 
which,  at  this  period,  a  much  less  active 
function  pertains,  comparatively  rarely  suffer 
from  any  serious  lesion  until  after  the  direct 
communication  between  the  right  heart  and 
one  main  systemic  artery  has  been  perma- 
nently  cut  ofl".     It  is  probable,  however, 
that  here,  as  in  the  generality  of  nature's 
provident  oper  ations,  the  result  is  due  not 
to  a  single  cause,  but  to  a  combination  of 
associated  influences. 

I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  greater 
immunity  from  mechanical  injury  and  dis- 
ease of  the  right  heart  and  pulmonary 
artery,  in  some  measure  to  the  compara- 
tively yielding  nature  of  their  structures,  the 
free  reflux  of  which  the  tricuspid  valve 
admits,  whenever  the  ventricle  is  over-dis- 
tended ;  and  the  great  pliability  and  extensi- 
bility of  the  muscular,  valvular,  and  arterial 
tissues,— circumstances  which  must  all  have 
an  influence  in  rendering  the  parts  less 
liable  to  mechanical  injury  upon  occasions 
of  obstruction  and  over-excitement.  In  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  spon- 
1  taneous  mechanical  lesion  of  the  heart,  the 
mischief  is  found  to  have  occurred  on  the 
.  left  side:  the  right  cavities  being  more 
accustomed  to  obstructions,  and  being  natu- 
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rally  more  yielding,  do  not  so  readily  suffer 
from  undue  distension.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  the  cavities  on  this  side  of  the 
heart  are  naturally  more  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  irritating  fluids  than  are  those 
on  the  left :  as,  in  health,  the  former  receive 
the  highly  ciirboiiized  blood  from  the 
vtins,  while  the  latter  are  accustomed  to 
transmit  only  a  perfectly  depurated  stream, 
80,  in  disease,  a  strongly  azotised,  or  other- 
wise morbid  fluid,  may  be  conveyed  with 
impunity  by  the  right  cavities,  while  it  pro- 
duces the  most  irritating  effects  upon  the 
left.  All  are  aware  that  pungent  sub- 
stances, which  may  be  borne  without  injury 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  interior  of 
the  lip,  produce  the  most  violent  inflamma- 
tion if  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to 
tins  any  other  reason  than  that  of  necessity. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that,  in  its 
structural  characteristics,  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery holds  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  arteries  and  veins,  possessing  several  of 
the  characteristics  of  both  classes  of  vessels  ; 
it  is  also  observable  that  the  acute  diseases  to 
which  this  artery  is  liable,  present,  in  many 
respects,  the  combined  characteristics  of 
phlebitis  and  arteritis ;  indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  appear  to  be  more  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  the  venous  than  to  those  of 
the  arterial  system.  The  general  patholo- 
gical laws  which  regulate  the  deposition  of 
coagula  in  these  vessels,  and  the  circum 
stances  which  produce  decolouration  of  their 
tissues,  appear,  however,  to  be  nearly  the 
same  in  both  instances. 

1  believe  that  the  only  perfectly  unques- 
tionable anatomical  evidences  of  the  recent 
existence  of  acute  arteritis,  or  phlebitis,  are 
the  presence  of  layers  of  fibrine,  or  portions 
of  coagula  closely  adhering  to  the  lining  of 
tracts  cf  the  diseased  vessels,  together  with 
an  infiltration  of  their  subepithelial  tissues 
with  a  deposit  of  translucent  fibrine,  (an  ap- 
pearance which  is,  however,  very  rarely 
indeed  observed  either  in  the  veins  or  in  the 
pulmonary  artery ;)  and  lastly,  a  certain 
degree  of  reddish  discolouration  of  the  inte- 
riors of  the  inflamed  vessels. 

Morbid  anatomists  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  four  kinds  of  coagula  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  larger  arterial  and 
venous  trunks  :  viz.  (1.)  Loose  masses  of 
dark  crassamentum,  filling  the  cavity  or  tube, 
but  not  adherent  to  its  parietes  :  these  may 
either  be  found  in  association  with  an  in- 
flamed state  of  the  portions  of  vascular 
tissue  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  or 
may  be  simply  the  results  of  the  ordinary 
coagulation  which  occurs  within  a  few 
hours  after  death.  (2.)  Soft  masses  or 
cords  of  yellow  fibrine,  of  laminated  struc- 
ture, enclosing  in  their  interstices  so  large  a 


quantity  of  serum,  that  very  slight  pressure 
with  the  fingers  is  sufficient  to  reduce  them 
to  less  than  half  their  original  bulk ;  these 
are  usually  attached  to  layers  of  dark  coagu- 
lum,  and  are  evidently  formed  subsequently 
to  death.  (3.)  Laminated  masses  and  cords 
of  flesh-coloured  fibrine,  tough,  elastic,  free 
from  serum,  and  compressed  into  the 
smallest  compass,  evidently  by  a  strong 
condensing  force ;  in  fact,  these  coagnla 
closely  resemble  portions  of  fibrine  which 
have  been  squeezed  in  a  cloth  until  their 
serum  has  been  removed.  When  occupying 
the  ventricles,  they  are  generally  found  in- 
terlaced between  the  cords  of  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  coagula  have 
formed  previously  to  the  complete  extinction 
of  life,  and  that  their  condensation  has  been 
produced  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the 
living  heart.  (4.)  Patches,  tubes,  or  masses 
of  more  or  less  decolourized  coagula,  opaque 
and  friable,  and  closely  adherent  to  portions 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  diseased  cavity 
or  vessel.  Wherever  deposits  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  any  portion  of  the  vascular 
apparatus,  the  previous  existence  of  an 
amount  of  inflammation  sufiioient  to  produce 
a  complete  alteration  in  the  function  of  the 
lining  membrane  in  those  portions  of  the 
vessel  to  which  the  morbid  deposit  is  at- 
tached, may  be  taken  for  granted.  Each  of 
these  kinds  of  coagulum  is  liable  to  be  found 
in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  a  careful  examination  of  their 
several  distinctive  characters  will  often  prove 
the  principal  means  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel  previously  to  death. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  red  or  purple  discolourations 
so  often  met  with  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  vascular  ap- 
paratus ;  and  which  have  been  too  exclu- 
sively attributed  either  to  acute  inflammation 
of  the  stained  tissues,  or  to  the  post-mortem 
transudation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  quite  independently  of  any  previous 
organic  lesion.  There  are,  doubtless, instances 
where  reddening  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
tissues  occurs  as  a  vital  process ;  but  the 
longer  I  have  investigated  the  diseases  of 
the  blood-vessel  system,  the  more  I  have 
become  convinced  that,  in  at  least  the  larger 
proportion  of  cases,  the  florid  stains  which 
are  frequently  observed  in  the  interiors  of 
those  vessels,  whether  arteritis  or  phlebitis 
has  or  has  not  existed,  are  the  results  of 
staining,  or  imbibition  of  the  blood  subse- 
quently to  death.  It  appears  that  the  in- 
teriors of  the  large  vessels  are  capable  of 
receiving  a  red  colour  by  vascular  injection  ; 
but  I  feel  assured  that  the  discolourations  in 
question  are,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
post-mortem  changes.  Still  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  pre-existence  of  inflam- 
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mation  or  softening  in  the  tissues  renders 
them  particularly  liable  to  become  stained 
very  shortly  alter  death.  In  fatal  cases  of 
typhus,  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  &c.  I  have 
occasionally  found  the  heart  and  entire  tract 
of  the  arterial  system  deeply  stained,  even 
before  the  body  was  totally  devoid  of  heat : 
this  evidently  depended  upon  the  low  crasis 
of  the  blood,  and  its  rapid  disintegration,  as 
well  as  upon  the  deficient  cohesion  of  the 
vascular  tissues. 

In  extremely  close  and  sultry  weather, 
and  especially  where  the  quantity  of  fluids 
in  the  bodies  is  large,  as  well  as  in  certain 
cases  of  sudden  death,  poisoning,  death  by 
lightning,  &c.  it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  transudation  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  through  the  vascular  tissues  com- 
mences very  shortly  after  life  becomes  extinct 
quite  independently  of  any  previous  struc- 
tural fault  in  the  blood-vessels  themselves  : 
but  I  think  that,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
where,  within  two  days  after  death,  in  cold 
weather,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  interiors  of  the  large  arteries  and  veins 
are  found  greatly  discoloured,  it  may 
usually  be  concluded  that,  although  this  ap- 
pearance may  possibly  not  be  associated  with 
any  inflammatory  lesion,  it  has  resulted 
either  from  a  highly  vitiated  state  of  the 
circulatory  fluid,  from  impaired  vital  cohe- 
sion of  the  vascular  tissues,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  both  of  these  causes  combined. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  disease  which  has 
been  termed  erysipelatous  arteritis  usually 
proves  so  extremely  rapid  in  its  fatal  pro- 
gress, as  not  to  admit  of  the  gradual  deposi- 
tion of  adherent  lymph  or  coagula  upon  the 
interiors  of  the  inflamed  vessels — whence  the 
only  morbid  appearances  presented  by  these 
canals  after  death,  is  intense  discolouration, 
with  or  without  a  certain  degree  of  thick- 
ness and  softening  of  their  inner  tunics  ; 
appearances  which  it  is,  at  present,  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  from  the  eff'ects  of 
ordinary  decomposition.  The  microscope 
may  hereafter  be  successfully  employed  in 
discriminating  between  these  cases  ;  but  we 
are  now  capable  of  forming  our  opinion  re- 
specting their  true  nature  only  by  connecting 
the  appearances  presented  in  the  vessels 
with  the  symptoms  observed  during  life. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery has  been  found  to  occur  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  (1.)  As  a  sequence 
of  phlebitis.  (2.)  In  cases  of  morbus 
Brightii ;  and  in  persons  habituated  to  in- 
temperance. (3.)  As  a  result  of  exposure 
to  cold  and  rheumatism  ;  and  (4.)  as  an  at- 
tendant of  certain  forms  of  pneumonia. 

The  existence  of  noxious  and  irritative 
matters  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  gout,  scarlatina,  typhus, 
and  renal  anasarca,  as  well  as  from  that 
worst  species  of  phlebitis  in  which  purulent 


matter  gains  access  to  the  general  circulation, 
is  now  very  generally  admitted ;  and  the 
injurious  influence  of  fluids  thus  vitiated, 
upon  the  tissue  of  the  vessels  which  convey 
them,  often  becomes  strikingly  displayed  in 
those  diseases.  I  have,  in  a  ])reviou8  essay*, 
diacutsed  at  considerable  length  the  influence 
of  humoral  changes  in  determining  the 
occurrence  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
arterial  system.  I  shall  therefore,  in  this 
place,  merely  state  my  conviction  that,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  instances,  the  idiopathic 
forms  of  phlebitis,  endocarditis,  and  arteritis, 
are  mainly  due  to  vitiated  and  irritating 
conditions  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Inflamraatio  i  of  the  large  arteries  has  been 
by  no  means  unfrequently  observed  in  associa- 
tion with /)A/e6i<i*,  and  several  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  inflammation  of  a  distant 
vein  has  been  followed  by  the  development 
of  a  similar  morbid  condition  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  associated  with  pneumonia, 
generally  of  the  lobular  kind,  tending  to  the 
formation  of  circumscribed  abscesses  in  the 
lungs.  Some  pathologists  have  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  train  of  morbid  actions 
merely  as  the  separate  results  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  general  system,  producing 
a  tendency  to  the  coincident  development  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  of  certain  destruc- 
tive forms  of  inflammatory  lesion.  The 
truth  of  this  view  has  certainly  never  been 
satisfactorily  disproved  :  it  is  now,  however, 
generally  considered  that,  in  cases  of  phle- 
bitis, the  arterial  inflammation,  and  the 
suppurative  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
other  organs  which  usually  accompanies  it, 
are  due  to  "the  entrance  of  purulent  fluid 
into  the  blood — an  accident  which  not  only 
produces  a  most  serious  vitiation  of  the  vital 
fluid,  but  is  also  believed  to  occasion  an 
impediment  to  the  circulation,  by  the  lodg- 
ment of  pus-globules  in  certain  of  the 
visceral  capillaries,  which  are  not  of  suflS- 
cient  capacity  to  permit  their  transit.  It  is 
now  satisfactorily  proved  that  death  may 
rrpidly  ensue  where  purulent  matter  is 
introduced  into  the  general  circulation, 
especinlly  where  the  pus  is  derived  from  a 
foul  or  gangrenous  surface  :  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that,  in  persons  the  subjects 
of  phlebitis,  who  have  died  with  symptoms 
closely  resembling  those  presented  by  the 
animals  into  whose  veins  purulent  matter 
was  injected  by  M.  Lebert,  pus-globules 
could  be  detected  in  the  circulating  fluid. 
These  facts,  however,  while  they  strongly 
favour  the  opinion  that,  here,  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  vessels  and  internal  organs 
results  directly  from  the  entrance  into  the 
circulation  of  a  poisonous  fluid  from  the 
diseased  veins,  do  not  by  any  means  afford 


*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  13,  "Observa- 
tions on  Acute  Aortitis." 
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absolute  confirmation  to  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  that  the  coincident  occurrence  of 
suppuration  in  tlie  lungs  or  liver  is  due  to 
the  impaction  of  the  absorbed  pus-globules 
in  the  capillary  vessels  of  those  organs. 
Still,  the  idea  is  so  feasible,  and  has  received 
such  strong  confirmation  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  French  pathologists,  that  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  treating  it 
slightingly. 

In  some  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis  the  inflam- 
mation is  found  to  have  extended,  not  only  to 
the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery,  but  also  to 
nearly  the  entire  tract  of  the  principal  sys- 
temic arteries.  In  other  instances,  the  ves- 
sels intervening  between  the  original  seat  of 
mischief  and  the  inflamed  pulmonary  artery 
do  not  present  any  very  decided  morbid 
change;  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
another  set  of  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary 
veins  become  intensely  aff'ected,  while  the 
pulmonary  artery  remains  exempt  from 
inflammatory  change*.  In  a  fourth  class  of 
instances,  inflammation  of  portions  of  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  may  be  discovered, 
the  pulmonary  artery,  as  well  as  the  veins 
anterior  to  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  entirely  free 
from  all  traces  of  acute  disease. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery may  supervene  in  cases  of  phlebitis 
occurring  under  various  circumstances.  As, 
for  instance,  (I.)  where  inflammation  of  a 
portion  of  the  venous  system  occurs  spon- 
taneously as  the  result  of  some  grave  con- 
stitutional defect ;  (2.)  in  cases  of  phlebitis 
of  the  uterine  veins  supervening  upon  par- 
turition ;  and  (3.)  after  injuries  and  surgical 
operations.  I  shall  quote  briefly  the  princi- 
pal recorded  instances  of  the  disease,  as 
developed  under  each  of  these  conditions. 

It  appears  that  in  females  who  have  long 
been  the  subjects  of  derangement  of  the 
catamenial  function,  and  in  whom  that 
diseased  state  of  the  fluids  which  characte- 
rises the  worst  form  of  chlorosis  has  conse- 
quently been  produced,  there  occasionally 
arises  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterine  veins,  which  usually 
extends  merely  to  the  communicating  ves- 
sels of  the  pelvis  and  to  the  crural  vein, 
producing  a  variety  of  phlegmasia  dolens. 
The  disease  rarely  advances  beyond  this 
point,  but  the  following  case,  by  M.  Ledi- 


*  Dr.  R  Lee  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xix.  p. 
44),  and  Mr.  Adams  (Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  142),  each  relate  a  case  in  which  phlebitis— in 
one  instance  of  the  uterine  veins  of  a  female 
recently  delivered,  and  in  the  other  of  the  basilic 
vein,  which  had  been  opened  for  the  relief  of 
puerperal  convulsions— was  followed  by  inflnm- 
niation  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that,  in  neither  of  these  eases,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  pulmonary  artery  at  all  alluded 
to  :  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  very 
accurate  observers  could  have  overlooked  inflam- 
mation of  this  vessel  had  it  actually  existed. 


herder*,  shows  that  it  is  occasionally  at- 
tended with  very  extensive  lesions  in  various 
portions  of  the  vascular  system,  and  that 
acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
may  occur  at  some  period  of  its  progress.f 

A  young  woman,  tet.  21,  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, who  had  always  lived  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  health,  and  who 
began  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  17  years, 
entered  La  Pitie,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1837,  having  suffered  for  two  years  from 
the  symptoms  of  gastralgia  and  chlorosis, 
which  had  gradually  increased  in  intensity 
during  the  last  three  months.  On  the  day 
of  her  admission  she  was  attacked  with 
vertigo,  delirium,  excitement,  and  headache, 
unattended  with  any  lesion  of  movement  or 
acceleration  of  pulse.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms gained  their  height  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  remained  stationary  for 
about  four  days,  and  then  diminished  gra- 
dually, but  had  not  completely  disappeared 
by  the  20th,  when  an  attack  of  hemiplegia, 
affecting  both  sensation  and  motion  on  the 
left  side,  supervened.  The  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation lasted  four  days,  that  of  motion  six 
days.  On  the  5th  of  May, 'five  days  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  symp  om,  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  in 
the  right  lower  extremity,  with  swelling,  and 
tension,  and  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  limb,  in  which  arterial  pulsation  could 
not  be  felt.  Besides  these  local  symptoms, 
the  countenance  appeared  sunken,  the  body 
generally  was  cold,  and  the  pulse  small. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  days  these  new 
symptoms  had  passed  off,  but  on  the  20th  of 
June  another  formidable  train  of  symptoms 
suddenly  made  their  appearance.  Alter 
two  days  she  began  to  suffer  from  pain  in 
the  left  hip  :  in  the  evening,  at  about  half- 
past  eight,  she  complained  of  an  acute  pain 
in  the  loins,  and  went  to  bed.  Her  face 
was  pale,  and  expressive  of  suffering.  She 
now  complained  of  a  feeling  of  suffocation  ; 
she  breathed  high,  and  with  great  difficulty  ; 
the  heart's  action  was  very  rapid  and  vio- 
lent. She  shortly  fell  into  a  state  of  syn- 
cope, which  lasted  three  minutes  ;  during 
this  faint,  there  occurred  a  very  abundant 
alvine  evacuation.  She  came  to  herself 
spontaneously,  and  for  a  few  moments  felt 
relieved  :   the  palpitation  was  calmed,  but 


*  Quoted  by  M.  C.  Bnron,  Archives  G^ndrales 
de  M^decine,  3d  Series,  t.  ii.  p.  18. 

t  It  appears  that,  in  M.  Lediberder's  case,  the 
state  of  the  uterine  veins,  and  even  of  the  inter- 
nal iliac  on  the  right  side,  was  not  Investigated  ; 
but  there  arc  strong  grounds  for  believing  that, 
in  the  niiijority  of  instances  of  this  species  of 
phlebitis  occurring  in  amenorrhceal  subjects, 
the  mischief  originates  in  that  set  of  vessels.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
inflanmiation  commenced  either  in  the  crural 
vem,  or  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  cava.  An 
accident  which  is  of  by  no  menus  very  rare  oc- 
currence in  various  forms  of  cachectic  disease. 
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the  dyspnoea  continued.     In  a  short  time 

the  difficulty  of  breathin?  increased  ;  she 
complained  of  pains  in  the  abdomen  ;  the 
body  grew  ])ale,  and  was  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat ;  then  the  agitation  and  suffering 
became  extreme.  Sensation  ceased  in  the 
extremities,  she  screamed,  wept,  and  ex- 
claimed that  she  was  dying.  The  breathing 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  until  at 
last  the  patient  merely  gasped.  At  about 
ten  o'clock  she  expired  without  agony  or 
convulsions.  On  examination,  there  v?as 
found  a  very  considerable  softening  of  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  heart  did 
not  present  any  alteration,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  marked  thickening  of  a  portion  of 
the  left  auricle  just  above  the  mitral  orifice. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  soft  dark 
coagulum  in  each  of  the  auricles  ;  the  ven- 
tricles contained  less  blood.  The  lower 
part  of  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  con- 
tained; a  yellow  fibrinous  clot,  of  firm  con- 
sistence, andadherenl  to  the  lining  membrane. 
The  coats  of  this  vein  were  more  than 
twice  their  natural  thickness,  and  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue  was  indurated  to  the 
extent  of  a  line.  The  lower  part  of  the 
vena  cava  contained  a  clot  which  adhered 
posteriorly  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  vessel.  This  coagulum  was 
prolonged  into  the  veins  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  it  was  found  to  be  more  and 
more  adherent  the  lower  it  was  traced.  It 
adhered  to  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
crural  vein  :  it  passed  but  a  short  distance 
into  the  left  hypogastric  and  iliac  veins  :  it 
■was  prolonged  into  the  crural  vein  and  its 
collateral  vessels,  and  extended  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  veins  of  the  leg.  Above, 
the  clot  was  rather  firm,  and  of  a  dark -grey 
colour  ;  lower  down,  it  became  of  a  more 
sanguine  colour,  was  less  firm,  and  pre- 
sented here  and  there  small  cavities.  Near 
the  crural  arch,  it  was  so  adherent  to  the 
vessel  as  not  to  admit  of  separation  except 
by  a  careful  dissection  ;  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  were  somewhat  thickened,  and  its 
investing  cellular  tissue  was  rather  indurated. 
Various  bulgings  appeared  here  and  there  at 
the  points  of  entrance  of  the  large  collateral 
veins  ;  the  vessel  was  converted  into  a  com- 
plete cord.  The  pleural  cavities  each  con- 
tained about  three  ounces  of  reddish  limpid 
and  transparent  serosity  ;  the  lungs  were 
entirely  free  from  adhesions,  they  were  of  a 
reddish  purple  colour  anteriorly,  and  purple 
behind  ;  they  contained  much  air  in  front, 
but  were  dense  posteriorly.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  were  cedematous.  They  did  not 
contain  any  granular  matter  or  tubercles  ; 
the  bronchial  tubes  were  perfectly  healthy. 
Tlie  two  principal  branches  of  the  pulmonary/ 
artery  contained  coagula  which  were  pro- 
longed into  the  tertiary  divisions  of  the 
vessel,  where  they  terminated.    These  clots 


almost  completely  filled  the  calibre  of  the 
arteries.  They  were  of  a  greyish  colour 
marbled  with  black,  of  a  cellular  appearance, 
without  distinct  layers,  and  of  firm  consist- 
ence ;  they  could  not  be  easily  torn  ;  they 
were  unattached  except  in  about  one-sixth 
of  their  circumference.  Their  surface  was 
more  smooth  towards  the  point  of  adhesion, 
and  was  covered  by  a  fine  membrane,  which 
became  gradually  lost  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  vessel.  Ui)on  being  stretched, 
this  membrane  separated  into  minute  cellu- 
lar filaments.  The  adhesions  formed  by  the 
clots  were  more  extensive  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side ;  beyond  their  tertiary  di- 
visions, the  pulmonary  arteries  were  wide  ; 
the  pulmonary  veins  did  not  contain  any 
blood. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  train 
of  morbid  processes  developed  in  the  above 
case  resulted  directly  from  inflammation  of 
the  pelvic  veins,  giving  rise,  either  to  the  di- 
rect extension  of  the  disease  along  the  vas- 
cular tract,  or  to  the  entrance  of  purulent 
matter  into  the  general  circulation  ;  or 
whether  the  cerebral,  venous,  and  arterial 
inflammations  were  not  the  separate  results 
of  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  circulatory 
fluid,  giving  rise  to  a  disposition  to  acute  in- 
flammation  in  various  parts  of  the  blood- 
vessel system.  In  the  absence  of  fuller  de- 
tails, I  am  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the 
latter  view.  The  deterioration  of  the  fluids 
which  results  in  ordinary  cases  of  amenorr- 
hoea  and  chlorosis,  may  not  generally  be 
sufficiently  extreme  to  give  rise  to  organic 
disease  of  any  portion  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  evident  that,  in  extreme  in- 
stances of  this  condition,  where  protracted 
suspension  of  an  important  excretory  func- 
tion has  given  rise  to  a  state  of  extreme 
cachexia,  attended  v.'ith  a  highly  morbid 
state  of  the  vital  fluid,  there  certainly  does 
exist  a  marked  tendency  to  the  spontaneous 
development  of  acute  and  subacute  forms  of 
inflammation  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  more  especially  in  the  structures  of  the 
blood-vessel  system.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  out  of  jilace  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  at  present,  but 
the  point  is  one  that  deserves  a  most  careful 
investigation. 

The  two  following  cases,  reported  by  Cru- 
veilhier,*  afford  the  most  complete  examples 
on  record  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  as  occurring  in  association 
with  uterine  phlebitis  following  labour. 

A  woman,  aetat.  29,  of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament,  was  delivered  of  her  first  in- 
fant, at  the  Maternite,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1830.  Considerable  hemorrhage  followed 
the  labour.  The  patient  had  a  very  antemial 


*  Anatomie  Pathologique,  Tome  1,  Liv.  2«, 
pp.  18  et  seq.  PI.  1  and  2. 
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ap|)eaiance ;  her  fane  wus  pale,  her  pulse 
small  and  frequent,  and  she  complained  of 
great  debility.  There  was  severe  hypogas- 
tric pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  aug- 
mented by  the  slightest  pressure.  Com- 
mencing uterine  phlebitis  was  diagnosti- 
cated. 13th.  The  hypogastric  pain  had 
diminished,  the  febrile  condition  continued, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  14th.  The  secretion 
of  milk  was  established,  (the  woman 
suckled  her  infant.)  On  the  three  fol- 
lowing days  there  were  copious  sweats, 
acccompanied  by  various  nervous  symp- 
toms, headache,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope. 
On  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  she  was  more 
tranquil,  but  the  pulse  remained  frequent. 
The  hypogastric  pains  returned,  and  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  abdomen.  The  ad- 
ministration of  pills  containing  calomel  and 
digitalis  produced  frequent  evacuations, 
which  were  followed  by  relief.  On  the 
23d  she  complained  of  very  severe  pain  on 
a  level  with  the  left  false  ribs  :  she  stated 
that  she  had  been  liable  to  this  symptom. 
Examination  of  the  chest  did  not  give  any 
satisfactory  result.  The  pain  was  not  re- 
moved by  frictions  and  cataplasms,  but 
yielded  to  a  blister  applied  on  the  24th. 
From  the  25th  of  July  to  the  3d  of  August 
the  patient  appeared  to  be  convalescing  ; 
she  suckled  her  infant  with  more  success 
than  on  the  preceding  days.  On  the  3d  new 
symptoms  presented  themselves :  oppres- 
sion, cough,  difficult  expectoration,  anxiety, 
nervous  excitement,  and  extreme  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  There  was  no  tenderness  in 
the  hypogastrium.  Exploration  of  the 
thorax  gave  no  very  definite  indications 
of  disease  ;  percussion  developed  a  natural 
sound  ;  auscultation  afforded  only  a  slight 
gurgling  at  the  base  and  posteriorly.  The 
secretion  of  milk  was  suspended.  On  the 
two  following  days  her  condition  remained 
unimproved  :  the  face  was  sunken  ;  there 
■was  oppression  and  cough,  with  great  dis- 
tress ;  the  pulse  was  very  frequent.  After 
vomiting  and  purging  had  been  produced  by 
an  evacuant,  the  patient  ceased  to  make  any 
complaint.  There  was  now  diarrhoea.  The 
pulse  became  more  and  more  frequent : 
there  was  no  expectoration.  She  died  on 
the  9th,  twenty-eight  days  after  her  ac- 
couchement, and  six  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  last  exacerbation  of  her  symi)toms. 

Examination. — In  the  abdomen  there 
existed  no  traces  of  peritonitis,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  arborescent  injection 
here  and  there  upon  the  surface  of  the  large 
intestines ;  otherwise,  the  intestinal  canal 
appeared  healthy.  The  uterine  and  ovarian, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the 
external  iliac  veins,  resembled  hard  cords, 
being  filled  with  dense  adherent  and  de- 
colourised clots.  The  left  external  iliac, 
and  the  left  crural  veins,  with  every  one  of 


their  divisions,  contained  coagula,  which 
were  less  dense  and  less  adherent,  and  which 
were  evidently  of  recent  date.  At  the  base 
of  the  left  lung  were  found  two  small  puru- 
lent cavities,  circumscribed  and  superficial, 
and  distinguishable  through  the  pleura  by 
their  yellowish-white  colour.  In  the  in- 
terior of  one  was  a  little  adherent  slough. 
Many  other  points  of  the  surface  of  the  lung 
presented  indurations,  with  various  degrees 
of  redness  ;  one  of  these  resembled  a  small 
apoplectic  effusion.  The  posterior  halves  of 
the  inferior  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  ren- 
dered perfectly  inadequate  to  respiration  by 
infiltration  of  sero- purulent  matter.  Upon 
incising  the  lung  in  different  directions,  firm 
concretions  were  found  filling  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  vessel,  when 
carefully  Ojiened,  presented  a  sanguine  con- 
cretion, which  was  decolourised  and  slightly 
adherent  to  the  parietes  ;  it  branched  with 
the  vessel,  penetrating  into  some  of  the  very 
small  ramifications.  It  was  evident  that 
the  coagulation  of  blood  had  commenced  . in 
the  arterial  trunk,  and  had  subsequently  ex- 
tended into  the  smaller  branches,  as  the 
coagula  in  the  latter  were  red  and  less  firm  j 
while,  by  their  decolourisation  and  tenacity, 
the  clots  in  the  larger  branches  presented 
unequivocal  evidence  of  their  ancient  date. 
Upon  dividing  the  clots*,  a  collection  of 
purulent  matter,  which  presented  all  the 
characters  of  phlegmonous  pus,  was  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  largest  coagulum. 

In  a  woman  who  died  fifteen  days  after 
her  accouchement,  and  who  presented,  during 
the  latter  days  of  her  life,  a  train  of  typhoid 
symptoms,  Cruveilhier  found  the  primitive 
iliac  vein  and  its  divisions  filled  with  ad- 
herent sanguine  concretions,  which  presented 
various  degrees  of  age.  They  were  white  in 
the  principal  trunks,  where  they  contained 
pus  in  their  interiors,  and  became  red  and 
gradually  less  coherent  in  the  extreme 
divisions.  The  lower  extremities  did  not 
present  any  marked  traces  of  oedema.  The 
liver  was  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  softened,  and 
otherwise  diseased  ;  the  uterus  was  equally 
flabby,  but  without  structural  alteration. 
There  was  pleurisy  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  right  lung,  with  ordinary  diffused  and 

*  M.  Baron  considers  that  in  cases  of  this 
description  the  train  of  lesions  in  the  arteiy 
occnrs  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  that  described 
by  Cruveilhier  ;  he  believes  that  the  coagulation 
commences  in  the  extremities  of  the  arteries, 
and  extends  backwards  to  the  larger  branches: 
this  may  possibly  sometimes  occur,  but  in  the 
generality  of  cases  the  appearances  of  the  various 
portions  of  coagula  favour  the  opinion  of  Cru- 
veilhier. It  seems  that  almost  any  part  of  the 
tract  of  inflamed  vessel  may  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive a  deposit  of  adherent  coagulum.  Such 
deposits  are  very  liable  to  occur  in  the  large 
branches;  they  then  form  a  kind  of  nuclei, 
which,  so  soon  as  they  become  sufficiently  promi- 
nent, are  increased  by  further  depositions  both 
on  their  cardiac  and  distal  extremities. 
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lobular  pneumonia.  The  pleurisy  was  evi- 
dently consecutive.  The  lung,  when  divided, 
presented  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
filled  with  fibrinous  concretions.  These 
deposits  were  white,  and  contained  pus  in 
their  interiors :  tiiey  divided  and  subdivided 
with  the  branches  of  the  vessel,  becoming 
red  and  scarcely  coagulated  in  the  smaller 
ramifications.  The  concretions  did  not 
e.xist  in  the  small  vessels  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  portions  of  lung  which  were  affected 
with  loljulur  pneumonia.  In  the  pare  of  the 
lung  which  was  the  seat  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation (diffused  pneumonia),  the  tissue  of 
the  organ  was  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  was 
in  the  condition  of  grey  hepatization.  Cru- 
veilhier  found  in  this  subject  a  very  rare 
pathological  alteration — a  considerable  and 
irregular  shred  of  lung  was  isolated  in  the 
middle  of  this  organ,  and  was  not  attached, 
except  by  a  very  narrow  pedicle  formed  by 
the  air  and  blood-vessels.  This  portion  of 
lung  did  not  present  in  other  respects  any 
of  the  characters  of  gangrene. 

Where  fatal  phlebitis  occurs  as  the  result 
of  injuries  and  surgical  operations,  it  is 
liable  to  be  associated  with  all  the  lesions  of 
the  pulmonary  tissues  alluded  to  in  the 
above  histories  :  acute  pulmonary  oedema, 
purulent  infiltration,  lobular  pneumonia, 
the  characteristic  form  of  circumscribed 
pneumonic  abscess,  and  pleurisy,  have  fre- 
quently been  observed  in  these  cases.  In  a 
few  instances  the  association  of  these  lesions 
with  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
has  been  clearly  displayed  ;  but,  as  in  the 
phlebitis  which  occasionally  follows  an  ope- 
ration, the  patient  usually  sinks  very  rapidly 
under  the  prostrating  severity  of  the  disease, 
death  may  occur  in  these  instances  before  the 
sensible  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the 
vessel — such  as  the  deposition  of  adherent 
coagula,  &c. — have  become  established.  It 
is  also  probable  that,  in  many  cases  where 
the  morbid  appearances  in  the  lung  sub- 
stance have  been  carefully  noted,  an  exten- 
sively diseased  state  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

The  following  brief  narrative,  also  by  M. 
Cruveilhier,  affords  a  good  example  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occur- 
ring in  association  with  a  peculiar  form  of 
traumatic  phlebitis. 

In  a  man  who  died  twenty-nine  hours 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  which  had 
been  rendei'ed  necessary  by  a  recent  injury, 
Cruveilhier  found  phlebitis  of  the  medullary 
canal  of  the  femur,  capillary  phlebitis,  and 
apoplexy  of  the  liver,  and  commencing 
phlebitic  inflammation  of  the  spleen.  The 
lungs  contained  purulent  cavities,  which 
were  principally  situated  at  the  base  and 
posterior  part  of  the  right :  they  were  gene- 
rally small,  and  irregular  in  shape,  project- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  sur- 


rounded with  a  red  and  indurated  areola. 
The  superior  lobe  was  entirely  exempt.  .\ 
section  of  this  lung  discovered  some  abscesses 
in  its  interior,  and  revealed  a  decolourised 
concretion,  which  filled  and  adhered  to  a 
secondary  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
In  this,  a.s  well  as  in  other  cases  which  have 
occurred  to  him,  Cruveilhier  found  that  the 
veins  of  the  stump,  and  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  although  examined  with 
great  care  in  their  trunks  as  well  as  in 
their  smaller  ramifications,  did  not  present 
any  change.* 

It  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  doubted  for 
an  instant,  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  above 
cases,  the  patients  were  thesubjectsof  acute  in- 
flammation o;  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  Cru- 
veilhier':. first  case,  the  progress  of  the  thoracic 
mischief  which  immediately  led  to  dissolution 
occupied  six  days  ;  and,  although  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  certain  degree  of  insidious 
inflammation  commenced  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  earlier  in  the  disease,  when  the  pa- 
tient first  complained  of  pleuritic  pain  on 
the  23d  of  July,  the  fatal  attack  of  pneu- 
monia and  arteritis  did  not  commence  until 
nine  days  afterwards.  It  is  clear  that  in 
M.  Lediberder's  patient,  a  deposition  of  fibrine 
must  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  ob- 
structed portions  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal 
attack  of  dyspnoea.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  vessel  had  remained  tolerably 
free  until  a  very  short  time  previously  to 
he  woman's  death.  Cruveilhier's  third 
case  (an  indisputable  example  of  acute 
pulmonary  arteritis)  must  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  decolourised  clots  may  form 
in  this  vessel  within  twenty-six  hours ; 
and  the  character  of  the  fatal  attack  which 
destroyed  Lediberder's  patient  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  together  with  the  recent  character 
of  the  changes  found  in  tho  pulmonary 
tissues  after  death,  appear  to  me  to  prove 
almost  incontestibly,  that  this  woman  was 
destroyed  by  the  acute  attack  of  pneumonia 
associated  with  active  disease,  superadded 
upon  sub-acute  inflammation,  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  In  the  remaining  example, 
(Cruveilhier's  second  case)  the  entire  du- 
ration of  the  disease  was  only  fifteen  days, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  precise  time 
at  which  the  evidences  of  thoracic  mischief 
were  first  presented. 

It  will  be  found,  then,  that,  in  certain  cases 
of  acute  phlebitis,  the  patients  fall  into  a  ty- 
phoid condition  almost  immediately  after  the 


*  This  observation,  although  of  great  value  as 
illustrating  the  now  established  principle  that 
fatal  results  n.ay  be  produced  by  inflammation 
of  very  minute  veins,  does  not,  or  course,  by  any 
means  apply  to  all  cases.  The  most  extensive 
iuflammation  of  the  large  veins  of  the  stump 
occasionally  presents  itself  in  persons  who  die 
with  typhoid  symptoms  shortly  after  undergoing 
amputAtion. 
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commencement  of  the  venous  inflammation, 
presenting  the  collapsed  and  death- stricken 
aspect  of  persons  whose  systems  are  mortally 
contaminated  by  an  animal  poison ;  here, 
where  death  occurs,  as  it  occasionally  does, 
within  a  few  hours  after  tbe  onset  of  the  at- 
tack, pus  may  be  discovered  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  which  is  indisposed  to  coagulate ; 
the  principal  viscera  are  found  generally 
softened,  and  present  partial  traces  of  inci- 
pient inflammation  of  the  lowest  character, 
such  as  indistinct  ecchyraosis,  mottling,  and 
irregular  vascularity  ;  the  lungs  appear  con- 
gested in  that  defined  manner  which  indicates 
the  earliest  commencement  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia, or  have  various  portionsof  their  tissues, 
and  perhaps  their  entire  substance,  infiltrated 
with  serous  or  sero-purulentfluid.  This  latter 
condition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
state  which  occasionally  precedes  hepatiza- 
tion in  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonia  ;  il  is 
not  the  precursor  of  any  second  stage,  but 
is  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  is  essentially  fatal 
in  its  character.  In  these  cases, examination 
may  fail  to  discover  clear  evidences  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  still 
this  process  may  have  commenced  although 
the  products  of  inflammation  may  not  have 
had  time  to  form.  Where  life  is  protracted 
for  some  hours  longer,  or  when  the  patient 
continues  to  struggle  on  for  a  few  days,  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  lungs  are  usually  found  to 
be  the  seats  of  circumscribed  abscesses  and 
purulent  infiltrations,  and  these  appearances, 
when  occurring  in  the  lungs,  are  generally 
associated  with  traces  of  pleuritisof  the  most 
asthenic  character,  principally  aflecting  the 
surfaces  of  the  lower  lobes  and  diaphragm, 
and  may  also  be  attended  with  the  evidences 
of  acute  inflammation  of  tracts  of  the  plu- 
monary  artery.  When  the  whole,  or  the 
majority  of  these  lesions  occur  in  association 
with  each  other,  the  disease  is  always  rapid 
in  its  progress,  and  is  probably  entirely  be- 
yond the  aid  of  human  science.  It  will  be 
observed  that  inflammation  of  the  vessels 
and  substance  of  the  lungs  may  be  set  up  at 
any  stage  of  the  progress  of  low  forms  of 
phlebitis  ; — wherever  the  surface  of  a  stump 
remains  unadherent,  and  destitute  of  healthy 
discharge,  and  so  long  as  the  tract  of  an  ex- 
ternal vein,  not  previously  the  seat  of  varix, 
retains  the  slightest  traces  of  inflammatory 
action,  the  danger  of  pulmonary  arteritis  and 
of  secondary  abscess  of  the  principal  viscera 
may  be  seriously  apprehended. 

In  all  such  cases,  attention  to  the  renal 
and  hepatic  functions  is  most  imperatively 
called  for.  Purulent  infection  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  pathological  condi- 
tion, which  may  chance  to  occur  in  almost 
any  case,  and  which  is  entirely  beyond  the 
influence  of  preventive  means.  A  very  long 
and  practical  investigation  of  the  subject  has, 
however,  convinced  me  that  (except  in 
certain   puerperal  cases)    the  extremely 


low  and  unhealthy  form  of  phlebitis  which 
permits  the  entrance  of  purulent  matter  into 
the  general  circulation,  never  occurs,  in  this 
country,  to  any  but  those  whose  constitu- 
tional powers  have  long  been  impaired  by 
various  excesses  or  vicissitudes,  and  that  it  is 
then  intimately  associated  with  a  more  or 
less  diseased  condition  of  the  principal  se- 
cernent and  depurative  viscera.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  may  often  be  impossible  to 
ward  off  the  threatened  attack,  although  its 
onset  may  be  clearly  anticipated,  and  our  ef- 
forts will  probably  be  as  vainly  employed  to 
resist  the  rapid  fatality  of  the  disease  when  its 
progress  has  commenced  :  still,  in  the  sub- 
jects of  known  or  suspected  renal  and  hepa- 
tic lesion,  it  always  remains  in  our  power  to 
postpone  surgical  operations  which  are  not 
demanded  by  immediate  necessity  ;  or,  at 
least,  where  such  delay  is  impossible,  or 
where  injuries  have  been  accidentally  in- 
flicted, we  may  still  be  prepared  to  employ 
measures  to  ward  off  the  threatened  evil,  or 
to  meet  it  at  its  earliest  approach  ;  and,  how- 
ever feeble  our  most  cautious  efforts  may 
eventually  prove  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects,  it  still  remains  with  us  to 
guard  the  patient  against  many  circum- 
stances that  may  seriously  aggravate  the 
peril  of  his  condition.  Where  an  individual, 
whose  kidneys  or  liver  have  long  been  in  a 
condition  either  of  organic  disease  or  of  se- 
rious functional  derangement,  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  accidental  injury  or  surgical 
operation,  any  circumstance  which  tends  to 
produce  increased  vascular  action  in  his  im- 
paired organs  is  fraught  with  the  most  immi- 
nent peril  to  his  life.  In  one,  especially,  whose 
vital  powers  have  recently  been  lowered 
by  the  shock  of  a  capital  operation,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  draught  of  cold  air  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  or  even  the  employment  of  any 
of  those  mild  diuretic  and  chologogue  medi- 
cines, which  are  usually  prescribed  in  such 
cases,  may  prove  the  means  of  setting  up  at 
once  a  train  of  acute  internal  inflammations 
of  the  most  rapid  and  uncontrollably  de- 
structive character. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that,  if  surgeons 
would  resolve  to  adopt  previously  to  all 
operations,  and  in  every  case  of  injury  and 
wound,  even  in  those  of  the  most  apparently 
trivial  description,  the  precautionary  mea- 
sure, which  I  ventured  to  urge  very  strongly 
someyears  ago,* — of  carefully  examining  the 
condition  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  more 
especially  of  the  kidneys,  the  occurrence  of 
many  of  those  formidable  inflammations  of 
the  solid  viscera  and  of  various  serous  and 
vascular  structures  which  so  often  follow 
external  wounds,  might  be  entirely  averted. 
The  following  case,  by  M.  Bouillaud,  affords 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  New  Series,  vol.  1. 
"  Observations  on  certain  of  the  Onuses  of  Death 
after  Operations  and  Injuries  in  London  Hos- 
pitals, with  a  view  to  tneir  prevention." 
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a  very  remarkable  example  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  vessels  occurring 
as  a  sequence  of  phlebitis  in  a  distant  part. 
There  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pulmonary  artery  of  this  patient  was 
the  seat  of  morbid  inflammatory  change.  This 
is  stated  to  have  been  so  in  the  heading  of 
the  report  *;  but,  by  a  singular  oversight, 
no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  condi- 
tion of  this  vessel  in  the  detail  of  the  case. 
I  have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  quote 
this  case,  as,  even  if  it  be  regarded  merely 
as  an  instance  of  pulmonary  phlebitis,  it 
still  tends  to  illustrate,  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  the  pathology  of  the  class  of  dis- 
eases now  under  consideration. 

A  vigorous  man,  setat.  31,  suffered  from 
pains  in  the  thighs,  which  were  at  first 
suspected  to  be  neuralgic,  but  they  were 
attended  by  strong  febrile  symptoms,  and 
afterwards  gave  place  to  oedema  of  the 
lower  limbs.  He  died  of  an  acute  pulmo- 
nary attack. 

On  examination,  the  heart  was  found 
rather  contracted,  its  cavities  containing 
fibrinous  clots,  in  which  no  appearance  of 
pus  was  discoverable.  There  was  redness  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  auricles,  par- 
ticularly of  the  left ;  an  uneven  and  tuber- 
cular state  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
aorta,  without  any  trace  of  reddening. 
Many  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
veins  were  filled  and  obliterated  by  coagula 
of  altered  blood,  which  were  friable  and 
grumous,  resembling  the  dregs  of  wine,  with 
an  intermixture  of  pus.  In  some  of  the  obli- 
terated veins  liquid  pus  was  found  ;  in  others 
concrete  pus  ;  in  a  third  set  a  false  mem- 
brane adhered  very  intimately  to  the  interiors 
of  the  vessels.  The  venous  tissues  were  evi- 
dently thickened.  One  of  the  veins  which 
contained  the  false  membranes  appeared  to 
extend  to  a  purulent  depot  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  lung.  On  compressing  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  small  drops  of  pus  and 
little  cylinders  of  altered  fibrine  were  forced 
from  the  extremities  of  the  divided  veins. 
The  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins  contained 
fluid  blood,  and  their  lining  presented  a 
redness  similar  to  that  of  the  left  auricle, 
but  without  thickening  of  the  venous  tissues. 
In  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  citrine  serum,  quite  limpid,  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  contained  abun- 
dance of  shreddy  (fibrinous)  deposit.  The 
lung  on  this  side  was  pressed  towards  the 
ribs,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  atrophied  by 
the  compression  of  this  effusion,  and  covered 
with  false  membrane,  which  was  in  some 
places  adherent,  in  others  loose  ;  in  some 
spots  organized,  in  others  amorphous. 
About  a  cubic  inch  of  the  base  of  this  lung 


*  The  words  used  are,  "  Fausses  membranes 
dans  les  divisions  de  I'artcre  pnlmonnire." 


was  occupied  by  a  depot  of  matter  resem- 
bling wine-lees  mixed  with  pus:  this  cavity 
did  not  exhale  a  gangrenous  odour,  and  all 
around  it  there  existed  very  distinct  vascular 
injection.     The  bronchial  tubes  and  their 
branches  did  not  present  any  morbid  ap- 
pearance.   There  was  not  any  effusion  in 
the  right  pleura;   the  corresponding  lung 
was  generally  distended  with  blood,  but  re- 
mained crepitant.      Towards   its  anterior 
edge  it  was  marked  with  red  s))ot8  of  partial 
induration,  and  with  perfectly  circumscribed 
purulent   deposits — lesions   which  exactly 
corresponded  with  those  which  it  is  usual 
to  find  in  individuals  who  die  after  capital 
surgical  operations.      Carefully  dissected, 
the  portions  of  lung  which  were  altered  in 
patches,  or  small  indurated  masses,  offered 
all  the  anatomical  characters  of  incipient  in- 
flammation.   The  tissue  was  easily  broken 
down,  as  in  hepatization,  and  the  smaller 
vessels   contained  fibrinous   coagula.  In 
every  one  of  the  indurated  masses  infiltra- 
tion of  pus  had  commenced.    Only  one  of 
the  purulent  collections  was  situated  some- 
what deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
The  bronchial  tubes   on  this  side  were 
normal.    There  was  remarkable  distension 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  about  the  spot 
where  it  receives  the  hepatic  vein,  where  it 
was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.    The  sur- 
face of  the  concretion  which  distended  it 
was  covered  with  a  material  which  appeared 
to  consist  of  blood  mingled  with  pus.  Upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  vein  there  was  a 
false   membrane  more   or  less  adherent, 
which,  in  the  spots  where  it  was  examined, 
was  white  or  yellowish,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  discoloured  by  blood  :  it  was  of  the 
consistence  of  the  false  membranes  which 
were  found  in  the  pleura.    The  presence  of 
this  false  membrane  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  thickening  which  the  walls  of  the  vein 
presented.      Similar  lesions  extended  into 
the  iliac  veins,  and  throughout  all  the  deep 
veins  of  the  right  lower  extremity,  many  of 
which  contained  pure  pus,  but  without  ap- 
preciable reddening  of  their  lining  mem- 
brane, which  was  only  less  transparent  than 
in  the  natural  condition.  Many  small  depots 
of  pus  existed  around  the  obliterated  and 
inflamed  veins.    A  very  large  abscess  was 
found  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  nerves  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg 
appeared  to  be  hypertrophied.     The  sub- 
cutaneous veins  were  healthy.    The  veins 
of  the  left  limb  were   less  affected  than 
those  of  the   right,  and  were  permeable, 
although  the  iliac  vein  on  this  side  par- 
ticipated  in   the    affection   of  the  vena 
cava  and  of  the  veins  of  the  right  limb. 
The  vena    porta  was    healthy.  Little 
purulent   collections   were  found   in  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder,  and 
could  be  traced  to  adjacent  divided  veins. 
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The  bladder  was  contracted,  and  contained 
a  very  small  quantity  of  urine,  together 
■with  a  remarkably  elongated  calculus  deve- 
loped upon  one  of  the  ends  of  a  hair  pin, 
which,  in  three-fourths  of  its  length,  was 
not  covered  by  any  earthy  deposit.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  bladder  was  remark- 
ably thickened,  presenting  spots  of  capillary 
injection,  and  a  roughened  and  papillated 
surface.  Upon  compressing  the  kidneys 
urine  mixed  with  pus  escaped.*  The  liver 
was  healthy ;  the  spleen  was  softened  :  its 
substance,  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  broke 
down  under  the  slightest  pressure,  ap- 
pearing to  be  infiltrated  with  pus  and  blood. 

Whether  purulent  absorption  had  or  had 
not  occurred  in  the  above  case,  it  appears 
evident  that  a  destructive  form  of  inflamma- 
tion was  directly  propagated  from  the 
inflamed  veins  to  the  heart  and  pulmonary 
vessels  and  tissues.  It  is  probable  that  the 
phlebitis  originated  in  the  veins  of  the  dis- 
eased bladder ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
irritation  from  that  organ  to  the  kidneys 
may  have  been  the  circumstance  which 
determined  the  occurrence  of  such  extensive 
asthenic  inflammation  in  a  person  whose 
constitution  had  hitherto  been  good. 

In  some  observations  which  1  published 
in  1841  on  acute  aortiiis,t  I  had  occasion 
to  remark  upon  the  leniency  which  the 
lining  of  the  aorta  has,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  true  serous  membranes,  to 
suffer  from  acute  and  sub-acute  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  persons  of  shattered  consti- 
tution and  intemperate  habits  ;  and  espe- 
cially during  certain  stages  of  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidney.  I  then  stated,  and 
subsequent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  obser- 
vation, that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  aorta 
occur  in  patients  of  this  description,  whose 
principal  excretory  and  secernent  organs 
have  long  been  undergoing  insidious  morbid 
change.  Acute  aortitis  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  frequent  complication  of  renal 
anasarca,  although,  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  entire  tract  of  the  systemic  ar- 
teries almost  invariably  presents  manifest 
traces  of  sub-acute  inflammatory  lesion. 
As  regards  the  pulmonary  artery,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  perfectly  demonstrative 
case  in  which  a  patient,  the  subject  of  any 
form  of  Bright's  disease,  has  died  from  acute 
and  general  inflammation  of  this  vessel ; 
although  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
adherent  coagula  of  recent  formation  in 
portions  of  the  artery  where  death  has 
occurred  from  renal  anasarca  and  its  com- 


*  Unfortunately  no  further  particulars  are 

fiven  respecting-  the  true  state  of  these  organs ; 
ut  the  fact  mentioned  above  goes  far  to  prove 
that  their  pelves,  at  least,  were  in  an  inflamed 
constitution, 
t  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi.  pp.  312,322. 


plications.  In  the  next  chapter,  however,  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  numerous  instances 
where  an  apparently  less  active  or  sub-acute 
form  of  inflammation  was  found  to  have  in- 
vaded the  pulmonary  artery  in  persons  suf- 
fering from  morbus  Brightii.  At  present,  I 
must  be  content  with  stating  my  belief  that 
the  vessel  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
inflammation  of  the  most  acute  character  in 
cases  of  this  description.*  That  such  dis- 
ease of  the  artery  is  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
of  highly  intemperate  habits  is  proved  by 
the  following  narrative.     Nothing  remark - 

*  The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of 
inflammation  of  the  trunk  of  the  puhnonaiy 
artery  occurring  in  association  with  a  certain 
amount  of  renal  disease.  The  opinion  that 
these  lesions  existed  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  may  perhaps  not  be  generally  adopted.  It 
is  true  that  the  congenitally  faulty  state  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  its  appendages  must 
have  rendered  those  parts  in  some  degree 
liable  to  suffer  from  further  impairment  in  con- 
setjuence  of  comparatively  slight  causes  of  con- 
stitutional or  local  irritation.  Still,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  inflammatory  mischief 
which  was  set  up  in  this  vessel  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  occurrence  of  an  external  in- 
jury, was  very  probably  determined  by  the  faulty 
condition  of  the  renal  apparatus. 

A  milk-boy,  aetat.  15,  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Fi  ee  Hospital,  Feb.  20th,  1847.  On  the 
12th  he  had  bruised  his  left  knee  by  a  fall,  and 
had  since  suffered  from  constant  pain  in  that 
joint,  and  also,  for  two  or  three  days  before 
admission,  in  the  right  knee.  On  the  day  after 
the  accident,  he  began  to  experience  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
When  admitted  he  was  much  collapsed,  and  the 
extremities  were  cold  and  livid.  The  cheeks 
were  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  the  lips  blue. 
The  pulse  was  124  in  the  minute,  and  extremely 
feeble.  The  tongue  di-y,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  fur.  The  respiration  was  peculiarly 
rapid  and  panting,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lie 
on  the  back,  partly  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and 
with  his  head  low.  He  complained  of  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  palpitation,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing.  Both  knee-joints  were  swollen 
and  tender,  and  there  existed  a  red  and  swollen 
patch  over  the  left  trochanter.  The  respiration 
was  puerile,  and  was  attended  with  occasional 
mucous  rales.  As  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the 
state  of  the  heart's  actions,  as  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Peacock,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  memoii',  I 
shall  omit  them  here.  He  gradually  sank  and 
died  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
The  boy  was  much  exhausted,  and  his  intelli- 
gence so  impaired,  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
trom  him  any  satisfactory  account  of  his  previous 
state  of  health.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that 
he  had  always  been  of  alivid  complexion,  but  was 
stout,  healthy,  and  capable  of  a  full  amount  of 
exertion,  until  February  1846,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  a  cart,  and  sustained  concussion  of 
the  brain.  He  continued  under  treatment  six 
days  :  the  only  peculiarity  then  obseiTed  in  his 
appearance  was  slight  lividity  of  the  lips.  Since 
tliat  time  he  had  been  gradually  getting  thinner 
and  weaker ;  he  was  constantly  chilly,  and  very 
subject  to  take  cold.  He  complained  occasionally 
of  palpitation,  difliculty  of  breathing,  and  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  breast;  and  his  hands  and 
face  were  always  very  blue,  but  especially  so  in 
cold  weather,  or  when  he  was  suffering  from 
afl'ection  of  the  chest.  His  appetite  was  generally 
defective,  and  he  occasionally  vomited  his  food. 
His  father  is  of  a  livid  complexion,  and  has  a 
"  pigeon  breast." 
<Jn  examination,  the  brain  was  found  healthy, 
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able  was  observed  in  this  patient's  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  but  it  must  be  strongly  doubted 
whether,  in  a  man  of  his  advanced  age  and 
irregular  life,  the  kidneys  and  liver  could 
possibly  have  retained  their  natural  integrity 
of  structure  and  function.  A  workman, 
set.  65,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  though  a  great  brandy-drinker,  had 
been  affected  latterly  with  cough  and  mu- 
cous expectoration,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  following  his  occupation. 
After  working  one  day  in  the  water,  he  was 
seized  with  shivering,  pain  in  the  side,  and 
dry  cough.  He  tried  some  remedies  at 
home,  and  then  applied  to  Dr.  Hankel.  On 
the  2d  of  June,  he  presented  the  following 
symptoms  : — His  countenance  was  pale  and 
disturbed ;  the  eyes  prominent  and  bril- 
liant ;  a  short  and  dry  cough  ;  pain,  and  a 
sensation  of  compression  about  the  middle 
of  the  chest ;  there  was  pain  from  dyspnoea, 
particularly  at  night,  preventing  him  from 
sleeping  ;  continued  thirst ;  anorexia  ;  white 
tongue;  hot  skin;  pulse  TOO;  respiration 
accelerated  ;  gait  slow  and  insecure.  He 
had  been  eight  days  affected  in  this  manner. 

though  much  congested.  Both  lungs  were  en- 
gorged with  blood,  sparingly  crepitant,  and  con- 
tained several  masses  in  the  state  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy.  The  heart  weighed  ten  ounces  ;  the 
foramen  ovale  was  closed ;  the  sinus  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  divided  from  the  infundibular  por- 
tion of  that  cavity  by  a  thick  miiscular  septum, 
defective  only  at  its  centre,  over  a  space  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  the  forefinger.  The  cavity 
thus  formed  communicated  with  the  aorta  by  an 
orifice  three  lines  in  circumference.  The  infun- 
dibular cavity  of  the  ventricle  gave  origin,  as 
usual,  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  orifice  of 
which  was  very  small,  and  was  provided  with 
only  two  valves,  which  were  extremely  thick  and 
opaque.  The  coats  of  the  artery  were  much  indurat- 
ed and  thickened,  and  its  canal  was  entirely  ob- 
structed by  fibrinous  coagula.  At  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  these  coagula  were  of  a  dirty-white 
colour,  and  were  lammated  and  firmly  adherent 
to  the  valves  and  diseased  lining  membrane  ;  but 
towards  its  centre  they  were  softer  and  less  dis- 
colorized.  The  obstruction  occupied  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  vessel,  and  extended  a  few  lines  in 
each  direction.  The  distal  branches  were  free 
from  disease.  The  ductus  arteriosus  displayed 
a  conical  cavity,  extending  two  or  three  lines 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  : 
beyond  this  it  was  impervious.  The  pulmonary 
vems  were  natural.  The  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  small.  The  aorta  communicated 
with  the  left  ventricle  by  an  orifice  of  about  the 
same  size  as  that  by  which  it  arose  from  the  right 
ventricle.  The  aorta  was  large  from  its  origin  to 
the  sulcus  marking  the  attachment  of  the  arte- 
rial ligament :  from  that  part  its  calibre  greatly 
decreased.  Its  valves  and  tissues  were  normal. 
The  bronchial  and  oesophageal  branches  were 
somewhat  large.  One  ofthekidneys  was  somewhat 
mottled.  It  appears probablethat  in  this  case  dis- 
ease was  set  up  in  the  malformed  pulmonary  artery 
shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  accident, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  acute  mis- 
chief again  attacked  the  already  faulty  and  ob- 
stnicted  vessel  some  days  previously  to  the  boy's 
death. — Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol  30, 
p.  132.  I  regret  that  1  have  been  compelled  to 
abridge  some  of  thedetails  of  this  important  ca>e, 
which,  with  the  observations  appended  by  Dr. 
Peacock,  are  of  great  int«rsst. 


There  was  an  increase  of  fever  during  the 
night  of  the  2d,  On  the  evening  of  the 
3d,  the  agitation  of  the  patient  was  much 
increased ;  he  had  dyspnoea  ;  frequent 
cough,  without  expectoration,  and  continual 
desire  to  pass  water  ;  the  countenance  was 
more  fallen,  and  the  pulse  weaker.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  his  agitation  was 
redoubled,  and  he  got  out  of  bed  several 
times  :  at  five  in  the  evening,  his  anguish 
was  so  extreme  that  he  left  his  room,  com- 
plaining in  a  tremulous  voice  of  his  painful 
state,  and  wished  to  move  to  a  room  in  the 
upper  story  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air ;  his 
wife  hearing  him  go  hastily  up  stairs,  ran 
up  after  him  :  he  had  just  time  to  throw 
himself  on  a  bed,  was  attacked  with  a  slight 
rattle,  and  died  on  the  instant.  On  exami- 
nation, the  eyes  that,  during  life,  had  been 
prominent  were  now  sunken.  The  lungs 
(marbled  white  and  blue)  did  not  fill  the 
thoracic  cavity  completely.  They  appeared 
to  the  touch  engorged  with  blood.  On 
cutting  into  them,  there  flowed  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood  not  very  deep-coloured  ; 
the  tissue  of  these  organs  felt  sufficiently 
elastic  ;  there  existed  old  adhesions  at  their 
lateral  and  posterior  parts.  The  heart  was 
not  distended  with  blood  ;  it  contained 
some  concretions  resembling  polypi,  par- 
ticularly in  the  right  ventricle  ;  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  that  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  its  valves,  were  healthy.  The 
pulmonary  artery  contained  similar  concre- 
tions :  one  of  them  was  remarkably  large 
and  firm,  but  did  not  adhere  in  any  part. 
The  parietes  of  this  artery  were  of  a  uniform 
intense  redness,  as  if  they  had  been  rubbed 
with  black-cherry  juice.  This  redness  could 
not  be  removed  by  washing,  nor  by  scraping 
with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel ;  it  penetrated 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  vessel :  the  capillary  vessels  were  not 
injected.  This  red  tint  did  not  extend  to 
the  right  ventricle  nor  to  the  lungs.  The 
other  large  vessels  presented  nothing  similar. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  either  in  the 
cranium  or  abdomen.*  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  in  this  case,  the  coagula  which 
were  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery  re- 
mained unadherent  to  the  parietes,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of 
any  very  extensive  inflammatory  or  obstruc- 
tive lesions  in  the  lungs  and  heart,  appear 
to  me  to  afford  convmcing  evidence  that  the 
individual  perished  from  acute  inflammation 
of  the  vessel  producing  coagulation  of  blood 
in  its  interior,  and  consequently  fatal  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occa- 
sionally presents  itself  as  an  idiopathic  dis- 


*  Archives  G^n^rales,  August  1834;  from 
Rust's  Magazin,  t.  xxxiv.  Part  II.  p.  244. 
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ease  in  persons  of  apparently  healthy  con- 
stitution who  have  suffered  from  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet.  It  is  probable  that  in  such 
instances  the  disease  partakes  of  a  rheumatic 
character ;  it  is  true  that,  rare  as  it  is  to 
meet  with  the  evidences  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  valves  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever,  it  is  still  more  unusual  to 
observe  either  pulmonary  arteritis,  or  acute 
aortitis,  during  the  progress  of  that  malady. 
It  appears,  however,  that,  in  common  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  true  serous  mem- 
branes, the  lining  of  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  occasionally  liable 
to  become  inflamed  iu  persons  of  rheumatic 
diathesis.  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  cite  a 
case  illustrative  of  this  fact.  In  the  follow- 
ing highly  interesting  example  the  almost 
general  inflammation  which  attacked  the 
vascular  system  of  the  unfortunate  patient 
was  probably  of  a  rheumatic  character  ;  but 
the  details  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
enable  us  to  decide  that  such  was  certainly 
the  case. 

M,  Meli  has  recorded*  the  case  of  a 
mariner,  ast.  24,  tall,  of  strong  constitution 
and  sanguineous  temperament,  who  had 
spent  three  days  in  a  very  cold  snow-storm 
in  a  vessel  where  he  was  mostly  engaged  at 
the  pump.  He  was  violently  chilled,  and 
was  afterwards  attacked  with  intense  fever, 
attended  with  much  heat,  thirst,  great  head- 
ache, sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and 
great  anxiety.  The  skin  was  the  seat  of  a 
sense  of  burning,  which  passed  into  itching. 
On  the  1 7th  of  January  (the  third  day  of 
his  disease),  he  applied  to  M.  Meli,  who 
found  the  face  flushed,  the  eyes  suffused, 
and  the  pulse  hard  and  tense.  The  patient 
complained  of  pain  in  the  throat,  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  rheumatic  pains,  which 
were  felt  sometimes  in  the  chest,  and  some- 
times in  the  abdomenf.  The  patient  lost 
some  blood,  and  laxatives  and  antimcJnials 
were  prescribed.  Though,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  the  patient  was  better,  yet,  on  the 
19th  all  the  febrile  symptoms  were  more 
intense.  The  skin  was  in  several  places  red, 
and  in  others  presented  effusions  of  blood  as 
after  beating  ;  the  surface  was  painful,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  larger  venous 
trunks  ;  and  the  slightest  touch  or  pressure 
aggravated  the  painj.  The  pulse  was  very 
rapid,  vibrating,  and,  in  the  left  arm,  di- 
crotous.    The  patient  complained  of  great 

*  Journal  of  Omodei,  and  Tiedemaun's  Von 
der  Verenifung  und  Schliessung  der  hulsadern 
in  Krankheiten,  and  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  142. 

t  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
thoracic  and  abdominal  pains  were  in  reality 
rheumatic ;  they  were  doubtless  attendant  upon 
the  acute  disease  of  the  great  blood-vessels  which 
was  then  in  prepress. 

$  A  remarkably  sensitive  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  has  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Bright  in  certain  cases  of  acute  arteritis. 


thirst,  anxiety,  throbbing  headache,  and 
strong  pulsation  over  the  whole  body.  The 
blood  drawn  on  the  previous  day  was 
covered  with  a  thick  buffy  coat ;  the  serum 
was  very  scanty,  and  the  clot  was  firm  and 
tough.  As  M.  Meli  considered,  from  the 
quick  and  violent  beating  of  the  arteries, 
and  the  redness  and  tenderness  in  the  course 
of  the  veins,  that  the  disease  was  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vessels,  he  ordered  another  blood- 
letting and  the  use  of  foxglove.  20th. — The 
patient  was  somewhat  better,  but  his  night 
had  been  rather  restless.  The  symptoms 
also  continued,  and  on  the  21st  the  extrava- 
sations on  the  skin  were  more  numerous  and 
larger  ;  pure  blood  was  discharged  from  the 
throat,  and  blood  and  bloody  mucus  from 
the  bowels.  The  symptoms  persevered, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  local  and  general 
blood-letting  and  foxglove,  with  laxatives, 
until  the  night  between  the  29th  and  30th, 
when  the  patient  had  a  violent  attack  of 
shivering.  He  became  very  restless  and 
anxious,  and  was  convinced  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death.  Dr.  Meli  found  him  with 
shrunken  features  and  dark  blue  complexion  ; 
the  pulse  was  intermitting,  tremulous,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  abdomen  was  tense 
and  burning ;  the  extremities  cold.  The 
patient  soon  afterwards  expired,  with  violent 
and  agonizing  oppression.  The  body  was 
examined  on  the  two  following  days.  It  was 
emphysematous,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
cellular  membrane  reddish  serum  was  effused, 
and  there  were  ecchymoses.  The  nostrils 
and  rectum  contained  much  blood.  All  the 
superficial  and  deep-seated  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities  were  filled  with  blood,  and 
their  walls  were  hard,  thickened,  and  red- 
coloured  internally.  The  arteries  were  in 
the  same  state.  The  trunks  of  the  femoral 
veins  and  arteries  were  highly  inflamed, 
thickened,  and  solid ;  and  their  coats  were 
covered  with  networks  of  capillaries  filled 
with  blood.  Their  interiors  were  lined  with 
layers  of  adherent  plastic  lymph,  which,  in 
different  points,  presented  consistent  puru- 
lent matter.  The  abdominal  cavity  was 
filled  with  much  reddish  serum,  containing 
blood- clots.  The  peritoneum  was  much 
reddened,  and  covered  with  numerous  fine 
red  vessels.  In  several  parts  of  the  intes- 
tines and  mesentery  were  ecchymosed  spots. 
All  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  abdomen 
were  reddened,  and  felt  hard,  as  if  they  had 
been  injected  with  the  usual  injection  matter ; 
and  externally  and  internally  plastic  lymph 
was  found  effused.  In  several  places  they 
were  closed,  and  united  by  the  effusion  of 
lymph  ;  and  in  few  places  did  they  contain 
blood.  In  the  interior  wall  of  the  aorta, 
two  inches  above  its  division  into  the  iliac 
arteries,  there  was  found  an  opening  smaller 
than  a  lentile,  but  no  laceration  was  seen  in 
the  trunk.    The  arterial  walls  were  swolled 
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and  much  thickenetl ,  tlie  calibre  of  the  vessel 
was  diiniiiished,  and  the  inner  coat  was  of  a 
brownish  red  colour.  At  the  point  where 
the  cseliac  artery  arises  from  the  aorta  there 
was  a  circular  cording  of  tiie  vessel,  which 
extended  into  its  division  into  the  gastric, 
hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries.  This  consisted 
of  effused  plastic  lymph,  which  resembled  a 
false  membrane,  and  could  be  detached  by 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  inferior  vena 
cava  was  in  like  manner  inflamed,  much 
contracted  in  calibre,  and  to  its  inner  coat 
were  attached  patches  of  false  membfime 
which  resembled  valves.  The  part  of  the 
vena  cava  ascending  behind  the  liver  con- 
tained purulent  matter.  The  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  mesentery  were  inflamed,  hard, 
and  red,  and  the  vessels  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  were  much  distended 
with  blood.  A  similar  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  kidneys,  urinary  bladder,  and 
sexual  organs,  was  observed.  Their  inner 
membrane  was  covered  with  thick  fine 
networks  of  capillary  vessels.  The  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  upper  extremities  were 
greatly  inflamed,  and  quite  in  the  same 
state  as  those  of  the  lower.  The  pul- 
monary arteries  and  veins  were  also  in- 
flamed, especially  the  trunks,  though  less 
than  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  abdomen. 
The  walls  of  the  bronchial  and  oesophageal 
arteries  were  firmer  and  thicker  than  usual, 
and  their  inner  membranes  were  inflamed. 
The  coronary  arteries  were  inflamed  through- 
out, as  also  were  the  coronary  veins  ;  these 
vessels  were  externally  covered  with  lymph 
which  had  exuded  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. The  walls  of  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles, and  also  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  were  covered  with  numerous  ca- 
pillary vessels.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
left  ventricle  was  lined  with  a  coating  of 
lymph  which  stretched  over  the  columnse 
carnese,  and  partly  hung  free  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  layer  extended  into 
the  left  auricle,  and  into  the  beginning  of 
the  aorta.  The  inner  surface  of  the  su- 
perior cava  was  lined  with  coagulated  lymph. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  throat  was  red 
dened,  the  velum  was  swelled,  the  uvula 
enlarged,  and  the  whole  surface  was  covered 
with  numerous  capillary  vessels.  Some 
clots  of  blood  adhered  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  also  presented  marks  of  inflam- 
mation. 

The  above  case  is  probably  almost  un- 
exampled in  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
vascular  lesions  which  it  presented.  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  that  such  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  disease  in  structures 
which  are  by  no  means  remarkably  liable  to 
be  attacked  with  idiopathic  inflammation, 
could  have  occurred  simply  as  the  effect  of 


long-continued  exposure  to  cold  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  individual.  It  is  evident  that 
this  patient  must  have  been  previously  the 
subject  of  some  grave  constitutional  defect  ; 
such  as  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  fluids 
whicl)  precedes  the  developmentof  acute  rheu- 
matic disease,  or  the  faulty  state  of  the  blood 
which  attends  the  worst  forms  of  sea-scurvy. 
Several  of  the  morbid  appearances  observed 
in  this  case  were  not  dissimilar  to  those 
usually  met  with  in  extreme  instances  of  scor- 
butus ;  and  it  appears  to  be  far  from  im- 
probable  that,  in  a  young  and  originally 
vigorous  man,  who  had  been  previously  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  causes  of  scurvy,  the 
endurance  of  extreme  cold  and  fatigue 
would  excite  diseased  actions  similar  to  those 
from  which  this  individual  perished.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  origin  of  his  disease,  the  man's 
death  was  immediately  due  to  inflammation 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  consequent 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs. 

Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  by  au- 
thors upon  the  occurrence  of  inflammation 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  fatal  obstruc- 
tion of  its  branches  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 
It  is  evidently  considered  that  these  lesions 
have  occurred  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eff'ect :  my  own  observation  has  not  led  me 
to  adopt  this  view,  but,  before  arguing  the 
question  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  adduce 
the  principal  facts  upon  which  the  opinion 
usually  held  is  founded. 

M.  Cruveilhier  speaks  of  having  found 
clots  in  the  pulmonary  artery  in  some  cases 
of  diff"used  pneumonia  involving  one-half  or 
two- thirds  of  the  lung.* 

The  following  case  has  been  expressly  re- 
ferred to  as  an  instance  of  fatal  obstruction 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  occurring  as  a  con- 
sequence of  pneumonia.  It  was  communi- 
cated by  M.  Richelot  to  the  Societe 
Medico-Praiique  of  Paris,  and  has  been 
briefly  quoted  by  M.  Baron  in  his  valuable 
essay  on  obstructions  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery,  already  cited  (p.  17).  Mr.  T., 
solicitor,  astat.  38,  general  health  good ; 
had  been  affected  with  a  slight  cough  for 
the  last  twenty  years ;  the  chest,  carefully 
examined,  presented  nothing  extraordinary  ; 
haemoptysis  from  time  to  time  ;  dyspnoea 
on  walking  quickly.  After  a  long  journey  on 
the  1st  November  1837,  he  was  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
yielded  to  the  application  of  leeches,  and 
other  general  remedies.  8th. — Haemop- 
tysis of  pure  red  blood, dyspnoea;  venesection 
was  proposed  but  refused,  and  the  patient 
continued  his  wonted  avocations,  though 
advised  to  refrain  ;  a  day  or  two  after  he 
presented  all  the  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneu- 


*  Anatomie  Pathologique,  T.  i.  Liv.  xi.  p.  20. 
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monia  on  the  right  side.  Auscultation  and 
peixussion  were  not  performed,  from  the  re- 
fusal of  the  patient.  Copious  venesection, 
and  the  usual  remedies,  were  had  recourse 
to  with  success  :  nothing  remained  but  slight 
dyspnoea.  When  convalescent,  he  was  all  at 
once  attacked  with  approaching  suffocation, 
and  fainted  away ;  having  recovered  his 
senses,  he  indicated  the  epigastrium  as  the 
seat  of  his  suffering.  This  amelioration  did 
not  last  long,  for  the  feeling  of  suffocation 
returned  :  about  half  a  pound  of  blood  was 
drawn  with  difficulty  from  the  arm  ;  the  face 
became  livid ;  there  was  violent  tenesmus  ; 
agitation,  followed  by  prostration  and  death. 
Autopsy,  32  hours  after.  The  parietes  of 
the  thorax  presented  the  dark-red  colour 
peculiar  to  asphyxia  ;  the  pericardium  con- 
tained about  three  ounces  of  a  sanguinolent 
serosity ;  heart  normal,  its  cavities  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  clotted  blood  ; 
the  left  lung  presented  adhesions  of  old 
date  ;  about  two  pounds  of  reddish  serosity 
in  the  right  pleura ;  a  few  fragments  of  the 
lung  thrown  into  water  floated  on  the  sur- 
face ;  both  lungs  were  of  a  blackish-red 
colour  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  but  no 
engouement  nor  hepatization.  "  The  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were 
nearly  obliterated  by  clots  of  black  bood, 
several  of  which  adhered  slightly  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  were  soft  in  their 
centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  poi'tion  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  colour ;  the  blood  was 
perfectly  liquid  everywhere  else."  Cranium 
and  abdomen  in  the  normal  state*.  Dr. 
Richelot  considered  that  death  was  produced 
by  syncope,  owing  to  cessation  of  the  circu- 
lation caused  by  the  obliteration  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  by  clots  of  blood.  We  have 
therefore  reason  to  conclude  that  the  patient 
died  suddenly. 

Dr.  Graves  has  recordedf  the  case  of  a 
man,  aetat.  60,  who  came  under  his  care 
with  pneumonia  and  partial  solidification  of 
the  right  lung,  with  a  complete  absence  of 
fever.  The  disease  remained  stationary  for 
about  three  weeks,  then  there  occurred  a 
sudden  change  for  the  worse,  and  the  pa- 
tient died  in  about  26  hours.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that,  in  addition  to  the 
solidification  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
right  lung  (the  left  lung  was  entirely  free 
from  pneumonic  lesion),  the  pericardium 
was  distended  with  a  very  abundant  straw- 
coloured  fluid.  The  membrane  was  in  every 
way  healthy.  The  heart  felt  very  soft,  and 
lay  collapsed  ;  its  structure  was  pale,  but 
otherwise  normal.    The  imlmonary  artery 


*  As  cited  in  the  Medical  Times,  vol.  xii. 
p.  122,  May  17th,  1845. 

t  DubHn  Journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  388,  and  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  p.  904  (a  few  particulars  are  ^iven 
in  the  former  account  which  are  not  found  in  the 
latter). 


was  occupied  by  a  fibrinous  clot,  which  pre- 
sented the  usual  division  produced  by  the 
branches  of  that  vessel.  There  were  only 
two  valves,  and  these  were  coated  with  a  re- 
cent deposition  of  lymph,  in  some  situations 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
valves  were  much  thickened  and  opaque, 
contrasting  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
those  of  the  aorta,  which  were  quite  free  from 
disease.  The  lining  membrane  of  both  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  presented 
its  usual  appearance,  as  did  also  the  endo- 
cardium. There  was  some  calcareous  de- 
posit on  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  but 
not  more  than  is  frequently  observed  in  sub- 
jects of  the  same  age.  There  was  no  ana- 
sarca or  effusion  into  the  pleurae  or  abdo- 
men. The  hydropericardium  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  valves  had  not  been 
expected  during  life.  Both  had  evidently 
arisen  within  thirty  hours  of  the  patient's 
death,  contemporaneously  with  the  sudden 
exacerbation  of  the  symptoms. 

These  cases,  together  with  many  of  the 
foregoing  instances,  certainly  prove  that 
acute  pulmonary  arteritis  is  likely  to  occur 
in  association  with  various  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  lungs  and  their  appen- 
dages, but  I  do  not  consider  that  these  or 
any  other  cases  with  which  I  have  met,  by 
any  means  establish  the  principle  that  pneu- 
monia, in  any  of  its  forms,  is  liable  to 
produce  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  where 
very  large  portions  of  the  lungs  become 
consolidated,  producing  death  from  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, branched  coagula  are  found  tra- 
versing the  whole  of  the  ramifications  of 
this  vessel,  but  these  clots  are  always  un- 
adherent,  and  unattended  with  any  of  the 
marks  of  arteritis,  and  are  evidently  merely 
the  effects  of  slow  coagulation  of  blood  in 
the  vessel  during  the  protracted  agony  of 
death  from  gradual  suffocation.  In  none  of 
the  cases  which  have  been  narrated  above 
was  there  reason  to  believe  either  that  the 
pulmonary  obstraction  had  been  sufficient 
to  determine  the  occurrence  of  coagulation 
in  the  affected  vessels,  or  that  inflammation 
had  been  propagated  from  the  diseased  lung 
substance  to  the  arterial  tissues.  It  was 
certainly  noticed  in  Bouillaud's  case  that 
one  of  the  inflamed  veins  passed  from  the 
near  vicinity  of  a  purulent  cavity  ;  but  it 
will  be  recollected  that  in  one  of  Cruveil- 
hier's  cases  of  lobular  pneumonia,*  it  was 
distinctly  mentioned  that  clots  did  not  exist 
in  the  small  vessels  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
consolidated  lung.  In  M.  Richelot's  case, 
so  far  from  there  being  sufficient  pulmonary 
obstruction  to  account  for  the  extensive 
coagulation  which  occurred  in  the  vessels,  it 


*  Second  case,  p.  838. 
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does  not  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  lung 
was  in  a  state  of  consolidation,  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  this  patient  had  ever 
been  the  subject  of  pneumonia  at  all :  in  this 
case  the  pleuritic  effusion  was  large,  but  it 
existed  only  on  the  right  side,  while  the 
vascular  obstruction  appears  to  have  occurred 
equally  in  both  lungs.  In  Dr.  Graves'  pa- 
tient, also,  the  pneumonic  consolidation  was 
entirely  confined  to  a  part  of  one  of  the 
lungs,  while  a  portion  of  pulmonary  tissue, 
amply  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  tolerably  free 
circulation,  was  found  in  a  perfect  respirable 
condition. 

It  has  been  argued  that  pneumonia  is  es- 
sentially dependent  upon  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  lung.  The 
opinion  of  Cruveilhier  that  lobular  pneu- 
monia is  intimately  connected  with  capillary 
phlebitis  of  these  organs,  may  apply  in 
certain  instances  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  inflammation  of  any  structure,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  deny  that  its  capillary 
vessels  are  principally  involved  in  the  morbid 
process.  Still,  I  am  confident  that  pulmo- 
nary arteritis  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  ac- 
companiment of  pneumonia,  and  that  it  still 
less  frequently  exists  as  a  result  of  that 
lesion.  I  have  examined  numerous  cases  of 
pneumonia  in  every  stage,  and,  I  believe, 
in  every  form  of  the  disease,  and  have  failed 
to  discover  either  the  faintest  trace  of  acute 
lesion  in  the  wider  pulmonary  branches,  or  the 
slightest  appearance  of  adherent  coagula  in 
the  smaller  ramifications.  So  generally,  in- 
deed, has  this  been  the  case,  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  suggesting  that  recent  pulmonary 
apoplexy  may  be  distinguished,  at  a  glance, 
from  circumscribed  red  hepatization,  by  ob- 
serving that,  in  the  former  disease,  some  of 
the  arteries  which  pass  into  the  consolidated 
portion  of  lung,  are  always  obliterated  by 
coagula  ;  while  in  the  latter  the  vessels  are, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  almost  invariably 
pervious.  Particular  allusion  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Paget*  to  the  fact,  that  he  has 
often  found  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  blocked  up  by  clots  formed  during 
life  in  those  who  die  of  great  oedema  of  the 
lutiffs.f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
of  the  cases  which  produce  pulmonary 
oedema,  have  also  a  tendency  to  determine 
the  formation  of  adherent  clots  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels  :  thus  the  two  casesj  which 
Mr.  Paget  cites  in  illustration  of  his  prin- 
ciple, were  examples  of  confirmed  morbus 
Brightii,  in  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
disease  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  were  merely  the  asso- 

*  In  his  highly  interesting  papers  on  "  Ob- 
structions of  the  Branches  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery."  Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,  vols. 
27  and  28. 

J Log.  cit.,  p.  167. 
Cases  2  and  3. 


ciated  results  of  the  condition  of  renal 
anasarca  from  which  both  patients  suffered, 
if,  indeed,  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
vessels  was  not  the  older  lesion  of  the  two. 
I  have  frequently  traced  out  the  course  of 
the  pulmonaiy  artery  in  examples  of  oedema 
of  the  lungs  arising  from  various  causes, 
and  have  been  led  to  conclude  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  vessels  remain  perfectly 
free  from  all  traces  either  of  recent  inflam- 
mation or  of  fibinous  deposit,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  traced  by  ordinary  dissection.  More 
or  less  extensive  obstruction  of  branches  of 
this  vessel  has  been  observed  as  a  usual 
attendant  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  : — it  may 
probably  occur  either  as  a  consequence  or 
as  a  cause  of  that  lesion.  That  complete 
obliteration  of  the  vessels  leading  to  the 
sphacelated  part  is  not  invariably  present  in 
these  cases,  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  fatal  htemorrhage  has  been  known  to 
occur  from  extension  of  the  gangrene  to  a 
large  pulmonary  vessel  which  had  remained 
unclosed. 

The  details  of  the  following  instance  of 
acute  pulmonary  arteritis  are  too  incomplete 
to  be  of  any  pathological  value  ;  but,  as  the 
case  appears  to  afford  a  rather  striking 
example  of  this  disease,  I  shall  quote  it  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  access  to 
the  work  in  which  it  originally  appeared. 

M.  Tiedemann  quotes*  the  case  of  a  laun- 
dress, in  whose  body,  after  death,  clots  were 
found  to  extend  from  the  right  ventricle  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches,  ad- 
hering to  their  walls,  while  the  inner  mem- 
brane was  rough  and  flocculent,  and  presented 
in  various  parts  small  whitish  specks,  to 
which  the  coagulated  blood  adhered.  In 
various  spots,  also,  could  be  detected  mem- 
branous shreds,  which  resembled  coagulable 
lymph. 

Kreysig  and  Otto  have  observed  the  inte- 
riors of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  bearing 
traces  of  acute  inflammation  in  certain  cases 
of  children  who  have  died  from  the  exan- 
themata, scarlet- fever,  measles,  and  small- 
pox. In  many  persons  destroyed  by  the 
last-mentioned  disease,  Taunton  noticed  the 
traces  of  arterial  inflammation  in  various 
stages  and  degrees.  The  same  phenomena 
are  observed  in  the  arteries  in  some  cases  of 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions. f  My  own 
observation  does  not  furnish  me  with  any 
case  of  the  above  description  in  which  acute 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  has 
been  discovered  after  death.  StUl,  it  is 
probably  occasionally  present,  especially 
where  the  patients  are  cut  off  rapidly  by  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  extensive  thoracic 
inflammation. 


*  From  L'Esperance,  Mars  15,  1845. 

t  Review  of  Professor  Tiedemann's  work  on 
*'  Arctation  and  Closure  of  Arteries  in  Disease." 
Loc.  cit.,  p.  422. 
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The  pathology  of  the  class  of  cases  which 
uow  falls  under  our  notice  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity ;  it  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  the  view  entertained  by 
more  than  one  able  pathologist  by  whom 
the  subject  has  been  discussed,  is  opposed 
to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  arrived  at, 
namely,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  other  instances 
where  adherent  coagula  are  found  obstruct- 
ing the  pulmonary  artery,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  portion  of  the  blood-vessel  system,  the 
formation  of  such  deposits  has  been  atten- 
dant upon  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation 
in  those  portions  of  the  vascular  tissues. 

A  highly  valuable  series  of  cases  of  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  artery  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Paget  in  1844  and  1845*. 
In  the  whole  of  the  instances  detailed  by 
that  gentleman,  the  cause  of  the  coagulation 
of  blood  which  was  found  to  have  occurred 
in  branches  of  this  vessel  is  ascribed  either 
to  (1)  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  (2)  to  extreme 
languor  of  the  circulation,  or  (3)  to  the 
existence  of  some  morbid  state  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood  itself,  tending  to 
increase  "  that  adhesion  of  it  to  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  which  constitutes,  even  in  the 
healthy  state,  the  greatest  resistance  which 
the  heart's  power  has  to  overcome. "f 

Dr.  Dubini,  who  has  also  investigated 
this  subject,  disallows  the  supposition  that 
an  inflammation  (like  phlebitis)  of  the  ob- 
structed vessels  determines  the  formation  of 
coagula  in  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  and  sug- 
gests that  the  cause  of  the  coagulation 
during  life  is  in  the  altered  crasis  of  the 
blood :  still,  he  thinks  that  there  are  many 
facts  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  "  which," 
(he  rather  naively  adds),  "  destroys  every 
hope  of  success  in  the  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  the  clots.":}: 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  whole  of  the 
causes  alluded  to  by  these  authors  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  determining  the  formation  of 
the  deposits  in  question  ;  but  that  they  are, 
under  any  circumstances,  capable  of  occa- 
sioning the  formation  of  adherent  clots 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation 
in  the  vascular  tissues,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 


*  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  27, 
p.  162,  and  vol.  28,  p.  253. 

t  Mr.  Pnjet  does  not  by  any  means  deny  the 
occurrence  of  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
in  a.ssociation  witli  inflammation  of  that  vessel ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  case 
which  I  shall  quote  from  his  paper  as  an  example 
of  sub-ncute  inflammntion  of  the  piilmonnry 
artery,  does  not  appear  to  be  regarded  by  the 
author  in  that  liffht. 

t  As  quoted  hy  Mr.  Paget  from  the  "  Annali 
Univeraali  di  iMcUicini,  di  I'ebbrajo.  1845." 


mitted.  Long  delay  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  resulting  from  any  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  access  of  blood  to  the 
systemic  arteries,  is  evidently  liable  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  inflammatory  lesions  in 
the  afferent  vessel  of  the  lungs,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unnatural  distension  by  an 
undue  quantity  of  carbonized  blood.  In 
cases  of  fever,  and  in  other  diseases  of  an 
extremely  asthenic  character,  the  heart's 
action  may  become  so  greatly  depressed  as 
to  favour  the  deposition  of  adherent  coagula 
in  various  portions  of  the  vascular  system, 
but  my  own  observation  has  not  furnished 
me  with  any  instance  of  this  description 
where  there  was  not  full  reason  to  believe 
that  the  vessels  so  affected  had  also  been 
the  seats  of  previous  inflammatory  lesion. 
It  is  now  generally  understood  by  patholo- 
gists that  in  patients  suffering  from  extremely 
vitiated  states  of  the  circulating  fluid,  the 
causes  which  lead  to  death  are  almost  in- 
variably attended  with  inflammatory  lesions 
of  various  tissues,  characterised  by  the 
depositions  of  unhealthy  fibrinous  deposits 
in  the  affected  parts.  The  influence  of  various 
humoral  changes  in  determining  the  occur- 
rence of  asthenic  inflammation,  especially  in 
the  serous  and  vascular  tissues,  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  in  any  case  where  the 
blood  is  admitted  to  have  been  in  a  suffi- 
ciently diseased  state  to  admit  of  its  spon- 
taneous coagulation  in  its  proper  vessels, 
we  are,  I  think,  fully  at  liberty  to  assume 
that  the  quality  of  the  fluid  was  also  suffi- 
ciently depressed  and  irritating  to  produce 
inflammation  of  the  internal  tissues  of  any 
portion  of  the  vascular  circle. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  under  any  of 
the  above  circumstances,  non-adherent  clots 
may  be  formed  previously  to  death  in  the 
vessels  either  of  the  pulmonary  or  systemic 
circulation  ;  but  it  is  certainly  altogether 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  pa- 
thology to  maintain  that  coagula  are  capable 
of  becoming  adherent  to  any  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  vascular  tract,  independently 
of  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  of  the 
arterial  or  venous  tissues  at  that  spot. 

There  are  various  forms  of  disease  in 
which  adherent  coagula  are  liable  to  form 
more  or  less  gradually  in  various  parts  of 
the  afferent  vessel  of  the  lungs.  Upon 
the  grounds  already  staled,  I  have  always 
attributed  the  production  of  these  deposits 
either  to  the  occurrence  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion in  small  portions  of  the  vascular  tract, 
or  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  gradual  or 
sub-acute  inflammatory  process  in  those 
situations.  These  circumstances  are  found 
to  occur  (1)  in  various  instances  of  morbus 
Brightii ;  (2)  apparently  also  in  some  few 
ca^es  of  rheumatism  ;  (3)  as  well  as  in  a 
very  large  jjroportion  of  that  diversified  class 
of  diseases  in  which  the  pulmonary  tissues 
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become  occupied  by  spontaneous  apoplectic 
effusions.  The  whole  of  these  cases  are  of 
sufficient  pathological  importance  to  call  for 
a  spparate  consideration. 

Sub  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmo- 
7iary  artery  in  cases  oj' morbus  Briijhtii. — 
Tiie  tendency  to  the  formation  of  adherent 
coagula  in  the  emulgent  veins,  and  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  blood-vessel  system,  in 
severe  forms  of  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidney,  has  lorg  been  observed  :  these  le- 
sions are  usually  found  in  association  with 
iuHammatory  effusions  into  one  or  more  of 
the  serous  cavities,  and  both  sets  of  organic 
changes  are  known  to  be  alike  due  to  a  highly 
diseased  and  irritating  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluid.*  The  influence  of  this 
cause  in  producing  cardiac  and  aortal  disease 
cannot  by  any  means  be  denied.  And 
wherever  adherent  coagula  are  found  in  any 
portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  of  patients 
who  have  died  from  renal  disease  and  its 
complications  (independently  of  the  pre- 
sence of  any  very  distinct  previously  existing 
cause  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs) ,t  it  may,  I  submit,  be 
confidently  assumed  that  the  affected  por- 
tions of  the  artery  have  participated  in  the 
general  tendency  to  inflammatory  lesion  of 
the  serous  and  vascular  tissues  which  charac- 
terises this  disease. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  within 
my  own  observation  about  tea  years  since, 


*  Mr.  Paget  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that, 
in  cases  of  morbus  Brightii,  "the  diseased  blood 
adheres  more  than  healthy  blood  does  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels ;  the  urea,  or  some  other  re- 
tained constituent  of  the  urine,  acting  in  the 
same  manner,  as  experiments  have  shown  that 
salts  of  baryta,  and  some  other  bases,  will  act, 
which,  when  introduced  in  even  very  small 
quantities  into  the  blood,  hinder  or  altogether 
prevent  its  passage  through  the  small  \'essels, 
althouE^li  the  heart  be  actmg  with  full  force." 
This  theory  by  no  means  satisfactorily  supports 
the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  these  patients.  The 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  physical 
change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  cases  of 
renal  anasarca  is  an  unusual  degree  of  fluidity, 
and  a  marked  inability  to  coagulate  firmly; 
hence  the  great  liability  of  these  patients  to 
spontaneous  haemorrhages,  and  the  danger  which 
they  experience  from  uncontrollable  bleeding 
after  operations  and  injuries.  It  is  true  that  clots 
arc  more  liable  to  form  in  the  vessels  of  patients 
snfFering  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  ami  of  the 
otherdepurative  viscera,  than  in  any  other  class  of 
cases  whatever,  but  this  arises,  not  from  a 
greater  tendency  in  the  blood  to  become  co- 
agulated, but  from  a  greater  liability  in  the 
tissues  of  the  blood-vessel  system  to  become 
tlie  seat  of  severe  inflammatory  lesions. 

t  In  the  generality  of  cases  of  advanced  renal 
disease,  it  is  evident  that  the  circulation  is 
much  interfered  with  m  consequence  of  capil- 
lary ol)struction  in  the  various  organs  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  influence 
this  circumstance  may  have  in  assistinrj  the  de- 
position of  coagula  upon  diseased  portions  of  the 
arterial  tracts,  it  alone  can  never  prove  sulUcient 
to  occasion  a  positive  stagnation  in  the  current 
tlu-ouffh  the  pulmonary  vessels- 


affords  a  striking  example  of  the  occurrence 
of  inflammatory  disease  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  in  several  other  vessels  in  asso- 
ciation with  confirmed  renal  degeneration. 

A  stout  labourer,  aged  32  years,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Guy's  Hospital  with  general  ana- 
sarca, and  slight  ascites,  of  about  a  month's 
standing.  His  whole  body  was  highly 
oedem.itous,  the  heart's  action  inordinate, 
and  an  abnormal  sound  was  very  distinctly 
audible  over  the  region  of  the  aortic  valves. 
He  suffered  from  intense  dyspnoea,  and 
frequent  cough,  with  bloody  expectoration  : 
the  urine  contained  albumen.  The  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  continued  to  become 
more  and  more  urgent  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  seven  days  after  his  admis- 
sion. Upon  examination  after  death,  the 
left  pleura  was  found  entirely  lined  with  a 
firm  spongy  layer  of  bloody  fibrine,  and 
filled  with  reddish  serum.  The  lung  con- 
tained three  apoplectic  clots  of  large  size  ; 
and  was  compressed  and  rendered  useless  by 
the  fluid  in  the  pleura.  The  right  lung  was 
extensively  hepatized,  but  contained  air. 
Many  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in 
both  lungs,  were  filled  with  coagula,  appa- 
rently of  several  days'  standing.  The 
bronchial  membrane  bore  traces  throughout 
of  acute  inflammation.  The  heart  was 
considerably  enlarged  ;  its  right  cavities  were 
distended  with  blood,  and  a  cystlform  con- 
cretion of  pale  fibrine,  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  adhered  within  the  right  auricular 
appendix.  The  left  ventricle  was  dilated, 
and  slightly  hypertrophied  ;  the  aortic  valves 
were  rather  thickened  and  contracted,  and 
one  of  them  was  completely  filled  with  a 
globular  pellet  of  firm  coagulum.  Portions 
of  the  aorta  had  small  granular  clots  adher- 
ing to  their  surfaces  :  other  parts  of  this 
vessel  were  reddened,  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  its  great  sinus  was  raised  by  a 
few  semi-transparent  deposits.  The  struc- 
tures of  the  liver  and  spleen  were  hard  and 
contracted  ;  the  kidneys  were  enlarged,  pale 
coloured,  and  easily  lacerated  :  and  in  one  of 
the  emulgent  veins  I  found  fibrinous  coagula, 
evidently  of  long  standing.* 

There  may  exist  some  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  true  cause  of  the  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, and  attendant  lesions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  in  this  case.  My  own  belief 
is,  that  they  did  not  depend  upon  aortal 
obstruction,  but  were  the  results  of  inflam- 
mation and  softening  of  branches  of  the  artery 
occurring  in  coincidence  with  extensive 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  vascular 
system. 


*  I  have  also  recorded  another  case  of  renal 
anasarca,  in  which  I  observed  appearances  al- 
most precisely  similar  to  those  described  above, 
in  both  einulgcut  veins,  portions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  ascending  aorta.  Guy's  Miscel- 
laneous Inspection- liook,  vol.  xiv.  p.  H. 
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Dr.  Bright  has  furnished  us  with  a  very 
marked  example  of  renal  disease  determining 
the  occurrence  of  fatal  obstruction  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.* 

M.  R.,  a  middle-aged  woman,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Guy's  Hospital,  Nov.  8th,  1826, 
with  anasarca.  She  had  been  two  or  three 
times  in  the  hospital,  during  the  last  two 
years,  with  renewed  attacks  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  had  gone  out  relieved.  She  was 
now  in  the  most  hopeless  and  advanced  state 
of  disease.  The  effusion  somewhat  di- 
minished under  treatment ;  but,  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  she  became  rather  sud- 
denly worse,  complaining  of  great  difficulty 
in  drawing  her  breath  ;  and,  although  as- 
sistance was  immediately  obtained,  she  died 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Sectio  cadaveris. — Lungs  tolerably  healthy 
in  structure  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  completely  blocked  up 
by  a  coagulum  of  fibrin  of  firm  texture. 
The  hand  was  not  particularly  large.  The 
vena  portse,  and  its  large  branches  going  into 
the  liver,  were  likewise  obstructed  with  co- 
agulum, nearly  separated  from  the  red  par- 
ticles, and  the  saphena  vein  was  in  the  same 
condition.  The  liver  was  tolerably  free 
from  morbid  change.  The  kidneys  afforded 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  confirmed  granu- 
lated change.    The  spleen  was  healthy. 

The  following  interesting  case  is  abridged 
from  Mr.  Paget's  report.f 

A  ruined  wine-merchant,  55  years  old, 
and  who  had  drunk  hard,  had  been  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  since  the  18th  of 
April,  suffering  from  stricture  of  the  urethra 
and  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  He  was  a 
bloated,  unhealthy  looking  man,  and  had 
occasionally  slight  oedema  of  the  hands  and 
feet ;  but  he  was  so  nearly  well  that  he  never 
complained  of  more  than  the  disorder  of  his 
urinary  organs.  It  was  once  noticed  that 
he  had  a  cough  ;  and  he  said  that  he  was 
often  subject  to  such  an  one,  but  thought  it 
trivial.  In  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  had 
sometimes  spoken  of  having  occasional 
shortness  of  breath,  so  that  when  he  wished 
to  sleep  in  the  day,  he  was  "  apt  to  be  taken 
with  a  panting  ;"  and  such  an  attack  came 
on  once  or  twice  while  he  was  walking  in 
the  ward  ;  but  these  attacks  were  rare,  they 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  they  never  ap- 
peared so  serious  as  to  elicit  more  than  a 
passing  remark  from  him.  Within  two 
hours  of  his  death  he  talked  in  the  same 
good  spirits  in  which  he  had  been  all  day. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4  th  of  May,  he  was 
thought  to  look  unusually  well.  In  the 
afternoon,  after  a  short  sleep,  he  proposed 


*  Reports  of  Medical  CoBesi,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

t  The  case  is  very  fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Paget 
(op.  cit.  vol.  28,  p.  353),  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  1  have  omitted  many  of  the  negative 
statements. 


'  to  a  patient  near  him  to  have  tea  ;  but  first 
he  went  to  the  water-closet,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, presenting  nothing  unusual  in  his  ap- 
pearance, he  sat  down  on  his  bed-side.  A 
minute  after,  he  fell  heavily  on  his  face ; 
and,  with  a  slight  distortion  of  his  mouth 
and  of  one  arm,  died  before  two  minutes 
more  had  elapsed. 

On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  some  of 
the  large  bronchi  contained  a  frothy  mucus 
slightly  tinged  with  blood.  The  left  pleural 
cavity  was  obliterated  by  general  and  rather 
close  adhesions,  the  right  was  free,  and  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  The  lungs 
were  large  and  deep-coloured,  but,  exter- 
nally, appeared  nearly  healthy  :  their  upper 
lobes  were  oedematous ;  the  middle  and 
lower  lobes  partially  emphysematous,  and 
containing  a  moderate  amount  of  blood  and 
serum,  There  was  in  no  part  of  either  lung 
a  trace  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  of  in- 
tense congestion.  The  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  larger,  their  walls  were  of  about 
the  natural  thickness.  The  tricuspid  and 
pulmonary  valves  were  healthy,  and  so  was 
the  pulmonary  artery ,  in  the  size  and  tex- 
ture of  both  its  trunk  and  all  its  visible 
branches.  But  nearly  all  the  branches  beyond 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
contained  clots  of  blood,  which,  from  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  those  found  in  tied 
arteries,  Mr.  Paget  judged  to  be  from  three 
to  ten  days  old,  those  of  the  least  age  being 
in  the  largest  branches.  They  were  firm, 
cylindroid,  and  of  various  colours — black, 
brownish,  pink,  and  yellow  ochre,  irregu- 
larly mixed.  Some  of  them  even  much 
drier  than  recent  clots,  and  grumous  ;  others 
appeared  invested  and  intersected  by  thin 
layers  of  white  fibrine.  Most  of  them 
filled  the  portion  of  the  artery  in  which 
they  lay,  some  did  so  to  distension ; 
a  few  of  the  driest  and  most  decolorised 
adhered  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  left 
the  surface  rough  and  blood-stained  when 
they  were  removed.  The  clots  did  not  com- 
monly extend  continuously  from  any  large 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  many 
of  its  successively  subordinate  divisions  ; 
some  of  them  were  in  the  shape  of  thick 
cylinders  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  which  filled  a  branch  of  the  artery, 
but  were  not  even  in  contact  with  the 
similar  clots  which  filled  adjacent  branches  ; 
some  extended  from  a  larger  branch  into 
two  or  three  smaller  ones  derived  from  it, 
filling  them  all,  but  ending  abruptly  ;  only 
a  few  branched  many  times,  and  filled  a 
larger  series  of  the  branches  of  the  artery. 
No  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  less  than 
half  a  line  in  diameter  appeared  to  contain 
any  of  these  clots,  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
were  healthy  and  empty.  The  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  were  larger,  and  the  walls  were 
thicker,  than  in  the  healthy  state :  they 
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contained  a  small  qiiuntity  of  black  fluid 
blood.  Tiie  mitral  valves  were  oiiaque,  but 
pliant,  and  probably  efficient.  The  aortic 
valves  were  in  a  similar  condition,  and  of 
large  size,  adapted  to  the  aorta  itself,  which 
was  uniformly  slightly  dilated  and  thickly 
beset  with  fatty,  and  a  few  earthy,  deposits 
in  its  coats.  The  large  systemic  arteries 
and  veins  were  all  healthy  and  empty,  or 
contained  a  little  fluid  blood.  The  entire 
digestive  canal  was  healthy,  as  was  also  the 
liver  and  pancreas.  The  spleen  was  of 
middle  size,  and  soft.  In  both  kidneys  the 
pelvis  and  infundibula  were  dilated,  the 
papillae  flattened  and  expanded,  and  the 
textuie  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  indu- 
rated and  contracted,  so  that  their  external 
surface  was  lobed,  and  in  parts  coarsely 
granular.  The  ureters  were  dilated  and 
tortuous,  the  bladder  very  large,  and  its 
walls  thin  and  weak. 

Mr.  Paget  also  relates  two  other  cases  in 
which  similar  morbid  appearances  were  ob- 
served in  the  pulmonary  artery  in  associa- 
tion with  renal  disease  ;  but  he  very  justly 
suggests  that  here  the  state  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  may  also  have  had  a  great  share  in 
producing  those  vascular  lesions.* 

In  November,  1846,  I  was  present  at  the 
inspection  of  the  subjoined  case.  The  de- 
tails are  unfortunately  imperfect;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  individual's 
habits  had  been  intemperate,  and  his  liver 
and  kidneys  presented  manifest  traces  of 
chronic  disease. 

A  wine-cooper,  setat.  45,  came  under 
treatment  at  Guy's  Hospital,  suffering  prin- 
cipally from  cough  with  mucous  expectora- 
tion. Some  time  previously  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  empyema  of  the  left  side, 
■which  had  been  relieved  by  tapping,  at  ano- 
ther hospital.  There  still  remained  a  fistu- 
lous external  opening,  but  this  appeared  to 
be  confined  to  the  paiietes.  Previously  to 
his  death  he  suffered  from  ascites  and  ana- 
sarca, and  there  were  observed  to  be  evi- 
dences of  a  large  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
left  lung.  On  examination,  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  were  found  to  be  very 
capacious  and  thick.  The  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  greatly  dilated,  as 
were  the  whole  of  its  branches  that  remained 
open.  The  right  lung  contained  tubercular 
deposits  scattered  throughout  its  substance  ; 
its  lower  parts  were  remarkably  congested, 
and  large  portions  presented  traces  of  recent 
pulmonary  apoplexy.  One  of  the  two  pri- 
mary branches  of  the  artery  on  this  side  was 
completely  obstructed  by  a  strongly  adherent 
coagulum,  the  lower  portion  of  which, 
■which  had  been  exposed  to  the  current  of 
blood  in  the  primary  arterial  branch,  pro- 
jected in  the  form  of  a  rounded  pellet :  it 


*  Cases  II.  and  III.,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  168-171. 


was  of  a  dusky  purple  colour,  and  was  about 
the  size  of  a  common  marble;  but,  immc. 
diately  beyond  this  part,  the  vessel  beca  ne 
greatly  contracted  upon  the  adherent  clot, 
which  internally  had  a  semi-transparent 
horny  apjjearance,  like  the  outer  layers  of 
coagulum  in  very  old  aneurisms.  A.  small 
portion  only  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  contained  air;  its  remaining  portion 
was  compressed,  tough,  and  solid,  and 
reduced  to  a  very  small  substance  by  an 
extremely  thickened  and  cartilaginous  state 
of  the  adherent  pleural  surfaces.  Its  centre 
was  occupied  by  a  large  cavity,  the  surfaces 
of  which  appeared  to  have  been  placed  nearly 
in  apposition  by  compression.  The  pulmo- 
nary branches  on  this  side  ■were  extremely 
large;  two  considerable  tertiary  branches 
were  completely  obstructed  at  their  origins 
by  adherent  clots,  which  did  not  project 
from  the  orifices.  Where  the  coagula  were 
torn  from  their  attachments,  there  merely 
remained  a  rough  surface  tinged  with  blood. 
The  left  ventricle  was  rather  large,  but  it 
appeared  small  when  compared  with  the 
right.  The  aorta  was  healthy.  The  liver 
presented  an  extreme  degree  of  "  hob-nail" 
contraction.  The  kidneys  were  large,  and 
coarse  in  structure. 

Occurrence  of  clots  in  the  pulmonary 
branches  in  association  xoith  rheumatism. 

Like  the  trunks  of  the  systemic  arteries, 
those  portions  of  the  afferent  vessel  of  the 
lungs  which  are  situated  above  its  valves 
appear  usually  to  enjoy  an  almost  complete 
immunity  from  severe  inflammatory  lesions 
in  cases  of  rheumatism.  I  have  already, 
however,  had  occasion  to  quote  an  instance 
(M.  Meli's  case)  which  probably  formed  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  following 
example,  also,  there  appear  to  be  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  arterial  lesions 
were  due  to  that  vitiated  condition  of  the 
blood  which  is  known  to  attend  rheumatic 
cachexia.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
deposition  of  clots  in  the  vessels  appears  to 
have  depended  upon  a  less  acute  form  of 
inflammation  than  that  which  attacked  the 
vascular  system  of  M.  Meli's  unfortunate 
patient. 

A  respectable  married  woman,  29  years 
old,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Burrows, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1843.  She  had  enjoyed 
good  health  till  the  previous  October,  when 
she  had  rheumatism,  which  affected  rather 
severely  all  the  large  joints  in  succession, 
and  lasted  for  six  weeks.  After  her  re- 
covery, she  had  occasional  wandering  pains, 
and  three  weeks  before  her  admission  she 
noticed  that  her  eyelids  and  face  began  to 
swell,  and  her  joints,  especially  her  knees 
and  elbows,  became  swollen  and  painful,  so 
that  on  the  fourth  day  of  her  illness  she  was 
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obliged  to  confine  herself  to  bed.    On  ad- 
mission, the  swelling  of  the  joints  had  sub- 
sided, but  they  were  stift'  and  tender ;  her 
feet  and  ankles  were  slightly  oedematous. 
She  was  extremely  weak  and  languid,  com- 
plained of  great  thirst,  and  lay  on  her  back, 
unable  to  lie  on  either  side.    She  breathed 
32  times  in  a  minute,  with  some  difficulty 
occasionally.    Her  pulse  was  IIG,  and  soft. 
Her  complexion  was  sallow,  with  flushed 
cheeks,  dark  lines  around  the  eyes,  and 
sharpened  features.     The  lips  were  dry  and 
pale,  the  tongue  dry  and  furred,  with  a  red 
tip.    An  abundant  hot  and  acid-smelling 
perspiration  was  on  the  skin,  and  the  urine 
was  scantily  but  naturally  secreted.  Aus- 
cultation of  the  heart's  sounds  detected 
nothing  unnatural.    For  three  days  after 
her  admission  no  material  change  in  her 
condition  ensued.   Nutritive  diet,  and  gentle 
purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  were  given,  and 
she  appeared  slightly  improved ;   but  the 
great  depression  of  the  system,  the  anxiety 
of  expression,  and  the  rapid  pulse  and  re- 
spiration, persisted.     She   perspired  pro- 
fusely, and  was  very  thirsty.    For  two  days 
the  abdomen  was  distended,  tympanitic,  and 
rather  painful  on  pressure  :  on  the  next  day 
she  complained  of  great  tenderness  in  the 
right  iliac  region ;   and  on  this  day  also 
(May  9th)  the  praecordial  region  was  found 
tender,  and  on  auscultation  a  distinct  bellows- 
sound  was  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
accompanying    the    systole.      The  state 
of  the  joints   varied  from    day  to  day. 
On  the  10th,  the  cheeks  and  forehead  were 
covered  with  an  erysipelatous  blush,  and 
numerous  red  acuminated  papulae  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  chest ;  the  urine  was  very 
irritating,  and  smelt  offensively  ;  sloughs 
had  begun  to  form  upon  the  sacrum,  and  the 
weakness  and  depression  were  increased.  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  after  passing  a 
comfortable  night,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  sensation  of  great  tightness  in  the 
prsecordial  region,  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea.  The 
attack  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  then  she  re- 
turned to  nearly  the  same  state  as  she  had 
been  in  before  it :  but  from  this  time  she 
sank  more  rapidly.    Upon  auscultation,  no 
respiratory  murmur  was  heard  below  the 
right  breast,  and  it  was  dull  on  percussion  ; 
the  habitual  dyspnoea  became  greater,  the 
sloughs  on  the  nates  and  sacrum  extended, 
the  abdomen  became  again  tympanitic  and 
tender,  especially  about  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion. She  vomited  several  times,  and  died 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th.    Dr.  Burrows 
observed  that  the  symptoms  were  very  ob- 
scure at  the  time  of  the  patient's  admission  ; 
he  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  rheumatism 
occurring  in  a  woman  of  feeble  constitution. 
Upon  the   appearance  of  the  remarkable 
symptoms  on  the  morning  ^of  the  11th  of 


May,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  she  was 
attacked  with  passive  pneumonia  of  the  right 
lung,  and  he  considered  it  highly  probable 
that  the  constitution  was  suffering  under  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  typhus  poison,  for 
there  were  several  severe  cases  of  typhus 
fever  in  the  beds  adjacent  to  that  of  the  pa- 
tient at  this  time. 

At  the  examination  forty  hours  after 
death,  Mr.  Paget  found  all  the  blood  which 
appeared  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  dis- 
section, either  fluid,  or  coagulated  in  soft 
black  masses.    The  pericardium  contained 
half  an  ounce  of  fluid ;  there  were  a  few 
slender  adhesions  between  the  trunks  of  the 
large  vessels,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  heart 
were  two  wliite  spots.    The  heart  was  of 
ordinary  size,  and  its  parts  well  proportioned, 
but  its  tissue  was  rather  weak  and  pale. 
The  valves  on  its  right  side  were  thin,  clear, 
and  healthy ;  those  on  the  left  side  were  a 
little  thickened  and  opaque,  but  quite  pliant. 
In  the  coats  of  the  aorta  were  a  few  scattered 
fattty  deposits ;   those  of  the  pulmonarif 
artery  were  healthy.    Each  pleural  sac  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  clear  fluid,  and  at 
the  apex  of  each  lung  there  was  an  adhesion, 
with  a  few  dry  and  shrivelled  tubercles  be- 
neath it.    The  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs 
were  slightly  but  generally  oedematous,  and 
gorged  with  blood.    The  upper  lobes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  groups  of  old  tu- 
bercles, were  healthy.  The  air-passages  were 
also  healthy.    Nearly  half  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  from  those  of  the 
second  order  to  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
(and  probably  to  yet  smaller  branches),  were 
blocked  up  by  old  coagula  of  blood.  These 
were  cylindrical,  soft,  and  grumous,  and  in 
colour  were  a  mixture  of  pale  pink  and  dirty 
greyish  white,  with  spots  and  blotches  of 
deep  crimson.    They  were  not  more  nume- 
rous in  one  lung  than  in  the  other,  and  were 
irregularly  scattered  through  all  parts  of 
each.     They  did  not  quite  fill  the  vessels 
which  contained  them,  but  at  various  parts 
they  adhered  closely  to  the  walls.  The 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  many  of 
the  branches,  which  did  not  contain  coagula 
of  the  kind  just  described,  contained  fluid 
and  softly  clotted  black  blood.     The  abdo- 
minal and  pelvic  organs  were  healthy  in 
their  structure,  but  very  pale  and  weak.* 
It  appears  to  be  rather  uncertain  whether 
the  violent   aggravation  of  this  patient's 
symptoms,  which  occurred  suddenly  three 
days  before  her  death,  depended,  as  Dr. 
Burrows  conjectured,  upon  the  superven- 
tion of  passive  pneumonia,  or  upon  the  for- 
mation  of    soft   coagula  in   the  already 
greatly   obstructed    pulmonary  branches. 
Either  of  these  causes  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  prsecordial 


*  Mr.  Paget's  first  Memoir,  loc.  cit.  p.  174. 
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distress,  palpitatiou,  and  dyspncea,  with 
which  the  patient  was  then  attacked.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  both  these  influences 
in  some  measure  concurred  to  produce  the 
symptoms  in  question,  but  the  latter  doubt- 
less had  the  greater  share  in  determining  the 
fatal  result. 

On  the  occurrence  of  adherent  coagula  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  association  with 
apoplexy  of  the  lungs. 

M.  Cruveilhier  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  writers  who  observed  the  coin- 
cidence of  coagula  of  long  standing  occupy- 
ing a  more  or  less  extended  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  arterial  tract  with  apoplectic  ex- 
travasations into  the  tissues  of  the  lungs. 
He  remarks*  that  in  a  case  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  accompanying  disease  of  the  heart, 
be  found  all  the  arterial  divisions  which  im- 
pinged upon  the  extravasations  filled  with 
concretions  which  ramified  with  the  vessels. 
The  clots  which  filled  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  artery  were  solid,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour  ;  those  which  occupied  the  larger 
branches  were  hollow  and  decolourised. 
These  clots  did  not  adhere  to  the  arterial 
parietes,  neither  did  the  latter  present  any 
appearance  of  inflammation.  In  1838  I 
brought  forward  notes  of  a  few  casesf  in 
which  I  had  met  with  a  similar  train  of 
morbid  appearances  ;  but  it  is  to  Mr.  Paget 
that  pathologists  are  indebted  for  an  expo- 
sition of  the  frequency  with  which  these 
lesions  occur,  and  for  a  description  of  the 
anatomical  characters  which  they  usually 
present.  J  This  gentleman  observes  that  in 
all,  or  in  a  great  majority,  of  cases  of  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  especially  in  that  form  of 
it  in  which  the  blood  collects  in  a  defined 
and  compact  dark  mass,  .the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  leading  to  the  seat  of 
effusion,  are  blocked  up  by  coagula,  which 
present  the  distinguishing  characters  of  those 
formed  long  previous  to  death.  In  most 
cases  (perhaps  in  all  those  which  depend 
only  on  disease  of  the  heart),  he  has  re- 
marked that  the  coagula  are  found  in  those 
branches  alone  in  which  the  circulation  is 
obstructed,  but,  in  some  instances,  they  ex- 
tend further,  the  apoplectic  effusion  being 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  size 
and  number  of  the  branches  which  are  filled 
by  coagula.  These  cases,  he  considers,  make 
it  highly  probable  that  sometimes  the  for- 
mation of  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
when  found  combined  with  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  has  been  not  consequent  on  the 
effusion  of  blood  but  coincident  with  it,  or 
has,  in  some  measure,  preceded  it. 

*  Anatomie  Pathologique  du  Corps  Humain, 
t.  i.  livraison  iii.  p.  3. 

t  Since  published  in  Gny's  Hospital  Reports, 
No.  13  :  Observations  on  Acute  Aortitis. 

X  Meilico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  1G3. 


It  is  almost  needless  to  Bay  that  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy  most  frequently  results  from 
severe  and  long-continued  causes  of  mecha- 
nical obstruction  to  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs — such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  con- 
traction of  the  mitral  and  aortic  ostia, 
aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta,  &c.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  are 
admirably  adapted  to  enable  those  tubes  to 
resist  the  injurious  mechanical  effects  of 
inordinate  distension  during  very  lengthened 
periods.  The  remarkable  pliability  and 
tenacity  of  the  branches  of  the  artery,  which 
impart  to  them  a  close  similarity  to  the 
internal  veins,  have  already  been  alluded  to 
at  the  commencement  of  this  memoir  ;  and 
all  morbid  anatomists  must  have  observed 
that,  in  their  capabiUty  of  undergoing  ex- 
treme distension,  the  pulmonary  veins  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  set  of  vessels 
in  the  body.  This  has  evidently  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
these  veins  are  distributed  throughout  the 
lungs.  Dr.  Addison  has  demonstrated  that 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  do  not 
accompany  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in 
all  their  ramifications,  as  was  supposed  by 
the  older  anatomists,  but  that  they  lie  sepa- 
rately at  the  bottom  of  the  pulmonary 
fissure,  surrounded  only  by  a  loose  cellular 
membrane,  and  resting  merely  upon  the 
surface  of  the  unbroken  pulmonary  tissue. 
These  vessels  are  thus,  throughout  their 
whole  course,  found  to  be  situated  on  the 
exterior  of  the  aerial  cellular  structure  of  the 
lungs.*  Hence  the  artery  is  admirably 
adapted  to  endure  temporary  or  long- 
continued  distension  consequent  upon  ob- 
struction to  the  transit  of  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  ;  while,  under  circum- 
stances of  impediment  to  the  free  emptying 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  both  sets  of  vessels 
are  capable  of  assuming  the  condition  of 
reservoirs,  in  which  the  delayed  blood  is 
permitted  to  accumulate.f 


*  Observations  on  tlie  Anatomy  of  the  Lungs, 
by  Ihomas  Addison,  M.D.  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  153.  1811. 

t  The  degree  in  which  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins  admit  of  being  dilated,  is  generally 
displayed  in  extreme  cases  of  contraction  of  the 
left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice,  where  care  has 
not  been  taken  during  life  to  reduce  ver>'  con- 
siderablv  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
The  extraordinary  amount  of  dilatation  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  pulmonary  veins  by 
causes  of  direct  obstruction,  is  well  illustrated 
in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  R.  Townsend.  A  man, 
a;t.  62,  died  asphyxiated,  after  having  long  suf- 
fered from  frightful  periodical  attacks  of  suffo- 
cative orthopntea.  About  twelve  months  pre- 
viously to  his  death  he  had  profuse  hremoptysis, 
but  this  did  not  again  recur.  On  examination,  the 
pulmonary  veins  were  found  enormously  loaded 
with  blood,  being  dilated  to  at  least  four  times  their 
natural  size  ;  those  vessels,  which  are  naturally 
no  bigger  than  crow-quills,  being  as  large  as  the 
lingers  of  a  glove.  This  state  of  the  veins  was 
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The  question  of  the  source  of  the  extrava- 
sations in  puhuonary  apoplexy  has  long 
formed  a  subject  of  discussion  with  patholo- 
gists. The  opinion  formerly  entertained 
that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  some  other  forms 
of  disease  attended  with  htemoptysis,  the 
blood  escaped  from  unbroken  vessels  by  a 
process  of  exhalation,  has  probably  been 
wholly  abandoned,  since  a  mora  careful  in- 
vestigation of  structural  anatomy  has  proved 
the  impossibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
The  practical  researches  of  Mr.  Hilton  have, 
I  believe,  enabled  that  gentleman  to  enun- 
ciate the  principle  that  haemorrhages  inva- 
riably occur  from  the  open  mouths  of  ves- 
sels. It  still  remains,  however,  to  deter- 
mine from  which  set  of  pulmonary  vessels 
these  extravasations  take  place.  The  ex- 
treme frequency  of  large  deposits  of  coagula 
in  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  from  these 
canals  that  the  hsemorrhage  occurs.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that,  in  some  cases,  es- 
pecially where  the  extravasations  are  re- 
markably large,  the  blood  is  effused  from  ar- 
terial branches  of  considerable  size.  In 
one  of  the  tirst  examples  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  which  I  examined  minutely,  I  felt 
convinced  that  many  of  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  artery  had  suffered  rupture,  followed 
by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.  Upon  opening  the  vessels 
which  led  into  the  clots,  their  linings  were 
found  softened,  and  presented  other  very 
decided  marks  of  acute  inflammation  :  other 
portions  of  the  artery  also  displayed  simi- 
lar changes.  This  occurred  in  a  patient 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  long-con- 
tinued bronchial  obstruction.  It  is  evident 
that  in  cases  of  this  particular  description, 
as  the  cause  of  impediment  exists  merely  in 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  lungs,  the 
extravasations  must  necessarily  occur  from 
some  portion  of  the  arterial  tract,  the  venous 
system  of  the  organs  remaining  perfectly 
free  from  undue  distension.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  instances,  however,  (as  in 
Cruveilhier's  case  already  cited,)  the  struc- 
tures of  the  arteries,  which  are  found  ob- 
literated, or  obstructed  by  clots,  do  not  pre- 


found  to  arise  from  the  compression  which  they 
suffered  at  their  entrance  into  the  left  auricle, 
the  parietes  of  which  seemed  converted  into 
one  solid  unyielding  mass  of  tubercular  matter, 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  developed  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  auricles ;  and,  by  the  pressure  which 
it  made  on  the  pulmonary  veins,  diminishing 
their  calibre  so  much  that  a  probe  could  with 
difficulty  be  passed  through  them  into  the  auri- 
cle. In  the  narrative  of  this  case  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  presence  of  adherent  clots  either  in 
the  dilated  veins  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  or 
riifht  cavities  of  the  heart,  nor  to  the  existence 
of  any  traces  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  although 
that  lesion  was  doubtless  present  at  the  time 
when  the  attack  of  ha:mo])ty8i8  occurred.  ("Con- 
tributions to  Pathological  Anatomy,"  and  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  520.) 


sent  any  very  evident  traces  of  recent  in- 
flammatory change  :  hence  it  is  probable 
that,  either  the  tissues  of  the  vessels,  having 
been  long  protected  from  irritation  and 
over- distension  by  the  attached  coagula, 
have  had  time  to  regain  their  natural  con- 
dition, or  that  the  effusions  have  been  due  to 
rupture  of  some  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 
In  discussing  this  question,  M.  Cruveilhier, 
after  alluding  to  the  obstructed  condition  of 
the  arterial  branches,  mentions  the  fact  that 
Laennec  discovered  coagula  in  some  of  the 
divisions  of  the  pulmonary  veins  in  a  case  of 
apoplexy  of  the  lungs.  This,  however,  I 
believe  to  be  a  rare  and  exceptional  occur- 
rence. Mr.  Paget,  who  has  evidently  ex- 
amined the  lesions  which  attend  this  disease 
with  great  minuteness,  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  veins, 
nor  has  such  a  condition  presented  itself 
within  my  own  observation.  It  is  evident 
that  the  pulmonary  veins  are  very  far  more 
dilatable  than  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  and, 
although  they  may  occasionally  suffer  rup- 
ture*, this  lesion  very  unfrequently,  indeed, 
takes  place,  even  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary distension.  I  am  very  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  of  apoplexy  of  the  lungs, 
the  pulmonary  artery,  having  long  been  sub- 
mitted to  inordinate  distension,  at  length 
becomes  irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  highly  carbonised  blood 
within  its  dilated  and  now  inelastic  branches, 
coagula  gradually  become  deposited  over 
tracts  of  the  diseased  and  yielding  vessel, 
which  they  alike  defend  from  the  contact  of 
the  blood  and  from  the  occurrence  of  ulcera- 
tion or  rupture  in  those  situations.  Subse- 
quently, however,  branches  of  the  vessel 
give  way,  and  permit  the  escape  of  blood 
into  the  pulmonary  substance  :  the  extrava- 
sation continues  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
elastic  tissues  of  the  lung  will  admit,  and 
then,  doubtless,  the  open  vessel  becomes 
compressed  by  the  surrounding  coagulum, 
and  is  subsequently  further  defended  by 
the  deposition  of  a  solid  clot  in  its  interior. 
This  view  is  not  wholly  theoretical,  as  it  will 
be  found  that  the  morbid  appearances,  which 
have  next  to  be  described,  afford  very  strong 
evidence  of  its  validity.  My  own  observa- 
tion does  not  enable  me  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  pulmonary  apoplexy  ever 

*  M.  Portal  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  rup- 
ture, nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  extent,  occurred 
in  one  of  thejleft  pulmonary  veins  near  the  point 
of  its  emergence  from  the  lungs.  The  sygmoid 
valves  of  the  aorta  were  greatly  diseased,  and 
caused  impediment ;  the  entire  heart  was  enor- 
mously dilated,  the  pericardium  being  insepa- 
rably adherent.  The  left  pleural  cavity  was  full 
of  blood.  This  occurred  in  a  person  21  years  of 
age,  who  died  during  a  fit  of  ha;moptysis,  having 
siill'crcd  from  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  for 
three  years  previously,  (Memoirs  of  the  lloyal 
Academy  of.Sciences  at  Paris,  nsi.) 
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depends  upon  rupture  of  the  bronchial  ar- 
teries. It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
opinion  which  has  been  held  by  some  pa- 
thologists that  this  lesion  may  result,  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  from  the  violence  with  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  through  these  slen- 
der vessels,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  where,  in 
addition  to  long  combined  obstruction  to 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  orifices  of 
these  vessels  become,  as  frequently  happens, 
greatly  contracted,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
bulky  interstitial  deposits  in  the  subserous 
tissue  of  the  descending  aorta,  their  canals, 
being  thus  exposed  to  a  very  inordinate  de- 
gree of  distension,  may  become  ruptured 
within  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
duce appearances  closely  similar  to  those 
which  characterise  the  ordinary  forms  of 
diffused  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

The  following  case,  by  Mr.  Paget,  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  the  various  morbid  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  pulmonary  artery 
in  the  severe  forms  of  apoplexy  of  the  lungs 
depending  upon  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  circulation. 

A  widow,  70  years  old,  thin  and  emaciated, 
came  under  treatment  with  symptoms  of  se- 
vere thoracic  obstruction,  supervening  upon 
the  aggravation  of  a  winter  cough.  She  sunk 
rapidly  on  the  third  day  after  her  admission. 
Dr.  Burrows  remarked  an  extreme  hurry  of 
the  circulation,  with  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
and  great  prostration  of  strength. 

In  the  examination  36  hours  after  death, 
the  lungs  were  found  of  ordinary  size,  but 
deeply  wrinkled  when  collapsed.  There 
were  a  few  scattered  adhesions  on  their  an- 
terior surfaces.  Their  tissue  was  generally 
light  and  crepitant,  and  in  a  few  parts 
slightly  oedematous;  the  air  cells  were  of 
ordinary  size,  except  about  the  lower  and 
anterior  margins  of  the  lobes,  where  there 
was  a  moderate  degree  of  emphysema.  In 
a  few  parts  the  pulmonary  tissue  was  com- 
pressed, and  at  the  anterior  and  lower  border 
•of  the  left  lung  was  a  small  patch  of  com- 
pact pulmonary  apoplexy,  with  some  diffused 
Bpoplexy  around  it.  The  bronchi  were  of 
ordinary  size,  their  mucous  membrane  thin, 
pale,  and  firm  ;  their  tubes  full  of  thick, 
semi-transparent,  viscid  mucus.  In  each 
lung,  one  of  the  superior,  and  one  of  the 
inferior  main  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  were  blocked  up  by  a  large,  firm, 
mottled,  clot  of  blood,  which  from  itself,  as 
a  trunk,  sent  branches  into  two  or  more  of 
the  next  order  of  branches  of  the  artery. 
The  colours  of  the  clot  were  black,  deep 
crimson,  rusty,  pink,  and  yellowish,  in 
various  irregularly  mingled  shades ;  they 
were  moderately  firm,  of  nearly  imiform 
consistence  throughout,  and  capable  of  being 
rubbed  into  a  thick  grumous  substance ; 


they  adhered  so  firmly  by  parts  of  their  sur- 
faces to  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  vessels, 
that  they  could  not  be  smoothly  removed. 
The  branches  of  the  largest  clots  did  not  ex- 
tend far  into  tlie  arteries,  but  terminated 
abruptly  in  tlie  arterial  ramifications  imme- 
diately proceeding  from  those  in  which  they 
lay.  But  beyond  their  terminations,  many 
smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
in  all  parts  of  the  lungs  contained  short, 
firm,  dry,  mottled,  and  adherent  clots, 
variously  coloured.  None  of  these  were 
long  or  much  ramified  ;  none  were  continued 
through  more  than  two  branches,  and  many 
of  them  were  not  more  than  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  some  were  even 
shorter,  and  lay  like  bits  of  large  clots  upon 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  ;  they  had  all  the 
same  characters  as  those  already  described, 
and  the  portions  of  lung  adj  icent  to  and 
beyond  them  were  not  different  from  the 
rest.  Moreover,  in  several  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  artery,  there  were  appear- 
ances of  clots  of  blood  formed  like  those  just 
described,  and  having  been  still  further 
altered  and  organized.  There  were  pale, 
semi-transparent,  soft,  and  flattened  narrow 
bands,  attached  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the 
artery,  and  presenting  all  the  characters  of 
the  organized  clots  which  the  narrator  has 
sometimes  seen  adhering  to  the  walls  of 
divided  arteries.  They  were  from  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide  ;  a  few  were 
fixed  in  their  whole  length  to  the  walls  of 
the  artery,  but  most  of  them  by  their  ends 
only,  so  that  a  probe  could  be  passed  under 
them.  Among  the  clots  there  were  all 
gradations,  between  those  last  and  those 
first  described ;  and,  in  one  instance,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  more  recent  clots  was  con- 
tinuous with  a  flat,  semi-transparent,  and 
adherent  portion,  like  those  which  had  ex- 
isted for  the  longest  time.  (These  appear- 
ances are  well  represented  in  a  plate.)  The 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  which 
were  thus  obstructed  were  firm  and  polished 
internally,  but  in  many  places  had  fine, 
scattered,  and  grouped  grains  of  yellow 
deposits  in  their  coats.  They  were  all 
of  natural  size,  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
were  healthy.  The  cavities  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  were  considerably 
dilated  and  hypertrophied.  Both  of  them 
were  distended  by  soft  and  uniformly  black 
coagulum,  slightly  adhering  to  their  walls; 
and  in  the  appendix  of  the  right -auricle  the 
coagulum  had  become  firm,  mottled,  and 
closely  adherent,  somewhat  like  those  in 
the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  were  also  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phied, but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  right ; 
they  contained  a  smaller  quantity  of  similar 
soft,  black  coagulum.  The  tricuspid  valve 
was  healthy;  the  pulmonary  valves  were 
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large,  and  in  small  patches,  opaque,  but 
thin  and  pliant  ;  the  mitral  valve  was 
slightly  thickened,  and  had  several  spots  of 
soft  yellow  substance  beneath  its  ventricular 
surface  ;  the  aortic  valves  w -re  also  irregu- 
larly thickened  and  opaque,  with  enlarged 
corpora  Arantii,  bearing  small  warty  growths; 
but  both  they  and  the  mitral  valves  might  be 
deemed  able  to  discharge  their  functions. 
The  liver  was  small,  tough,  and  granulated, 
and  a  great  part  of  its  surface  was  covered  by 
long  adhesions.  The  gall-bladder  was  full  of 
calculi.  The  kidneys  were  small,  and  some- 
what granulated,  with  adherent  capsules, 
and  numerous  cysts  full  of  transparent  fluid. 
The  large  veins  and  the  systemic  arteries,  as 
far  as  they  were  examined,  were  healthy.* 

The  morbid  appearances  de.scribed  in  the 
above  narrative  very  closely  indeed  resemble 
those  which  I  have  myself  frequently  ob- 
served in  cases  of  this  description.  I  took 
the  following  notes  after  examining  the  lungs 
of  a  strong  middle-aged  man,  who  died, 
with  bronchitis,  hydrothorax,  and  extensive 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
September  1846  :  — 

A  large  secondary  branch  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  was  completely  blocked  up  by  a 
firm  decolourised  coagulum,  evidently  of 
long  standing,  the  end  of  which  hung  into 
the  cavity  of  the  primary  division  of  the  ves- 
sel, in  the  form  of  a  pedunculated,  hollow, 
fibrinous  concretion,  of  oval  form,  precisely 
similar  to  those  cystiform  fibrinous  deposits 
which  have  been  so  accurately  described  by 
Dr.  Hughes  as  adhering  to  the  internal  pa- 
rietes  of  the  heart,  in  many  cases  of  cardiac 
obstruction. t  While  tracing  out  the  branches 
of  the  vessel,  my  friend  Dr.  Gull  pointed 
out  to  me  two  small  blueish  spots,  which  at 
first  sight  appeared  to  have  been  produced 
by  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  arterial 
lining.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
with  the  unaided  eye  the  polished  surface 
which  covered  these  thin  deposits,  from  the 
epithelium  of  the  vessel ;  still  they  could  be 
peeled  ofi",  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
of  artery  beneath.  In  examining  one  of  the 
secondary  branches  of  the  vessel,  I  found 
that  its  calibre  had  become  greatly  contracted 
by  the  presence  of  a  firmly  adherent  deposit 
of  this  kind,  which  extended  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  inches.  It  occupied  about  one- 
half  of  the  periphery  of  the  artery,  leaving  a 
free,  though  greatly  diminished,  canal  for 
the  passage  of  blood.  It  appeared  to  be  of 
considerable  standing,  being  nearly  deco- 
lourised, and  of  very  dense  consistence.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  transit  of  blood 
had  gradually  smoothed  down  the  exterior  of 
this  deposit,  until  it  at  length  presented  a 
level  and  polished  surface,  which  appeared  to 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  178. 
t  An  appearance  of  this  kind  is  represented  in 
Mr.  Paget's  engraving  already  alluded  to. 


be  perfectly  continuous  with  the  proper 
lining  membrane  of  the  artery*  The  heart 
of  this  patient  was  hypertrophied,  and  his 
aorta  rather  dilated,  but  there  was  no  marked 
degree  of  valvular  disease.  These  ap- 
pearances, it  will  be  observed,  closely  re- 
sembled those  which  were  observed  by 
Mr.  Paget  in  the  preceding  case.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  both  instances, 
the  deposition  of  coagula,  in  the  larger 
branches  at  least,  was  due  to  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammation  set  up  in  the  tissues 
of  the  over-distended  vessels.  Both  cases 
are  rather  extreme  examples,  but  they  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  general 
character  of  the  morbid  appearances  which 
more  or  less  extensive  tracts  of  the  artery 
will  be  found  to  present  in  the  majority  of 
instances  of  true  pulmonary  apoplexy. t 

Occasionally  some  of  the  larger  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  leading  to  the  apo- 
plectic portions  of  lung  are  found  com- 
pletely coated  with  tubular  fibrii\ous  de- 
posits, as  was  the  case  in  a  female  who  died 
with  old  obstructive  and  regurgitant  mitral 
disease  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  Decemb.-ir  1845. 


*  I  have  never  observed  an  appearance  pre- 
cisely similar  to  this  in  any  of  the  systemic  ar- 
teries. In  these  vessels,  where  a  portion  of 
fibrinous  coagulum  becomes  deposited  upon  the 
lining  of  the  tube,  its  surface  usually  remains  to 
a  certain  degree  granular  and  rough,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  fresh  deposits  from  the 
blood.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the 
cystiform  clots,  which  are  produced  in  the  cavi- 
ties, and,  occasionally,  about  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  which  generally  present  a  smooth  ex- 
terior; and  the  Interiors  of  old  and  partially 
cured  aneurismal  sacs,  the  coagulum  of  which 
sometimes  offers  a  dense  and  polished  surface 
to  the  current  of  blood  In  general  anatomical 
characters  the  mode  of  deposition  of  coagula  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  bears  a  close  similarity  to 
that  process  as  it  occurs  in  the  veins.  In  many 
cases,  large  coagula,  which  either  coat  or  occlude 
portions  of  the  larger  branches,  peel  off  with  the 
greatest  readiness  from  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
leaving  the  epithelium  smooth  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  free  from  discolouration.  It  is  evident 
tlia'  here,  as  in  the  veins,  the  deposition  of  clots 
is  designed  as  a  means  of  protecting  inflamed 
surfaces  of  the  vascular  tract,  and  ot  guarding 
them  against  distension,  and  the  irritating  con- 
tact of  the  blood ;  the  circulation  through  these 
vessels  is  for  a  time  either  diminished  or  sus- 
pended until  the  inflamed  surfaces  have  regained 
their  healthy  condition,  or  have  ceased  to  be 
acutely  diseased,  and  then  the  deposit  is  entirely 
absorbed  or  remains  permanent,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  has  previously  become 
adherent  to  the  vessel.  Uneven  and  granular 
clots  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all 
fibrmous  deposits  in  this  vessel  at  first  present 
rough  surfaces  which,  if  life  be  much  pro- 
longed, have  subsequently  a  tendency  to  become 
smoothed  and  levelled. 

t  I  have  here  restricted  the  term  "  pulmonary 
apoplexy"  to  those  cases  in  which  ulceration  or 
rupture  of  portions  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  is 
followed  by  the  extravasation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  blood  into  the  tissues  of  those 
organs,  excluding  those  instances  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  effused  blood  finds  exit 
by  the  air-passages. 
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Here  I  found  apoplexies  in  various  portions 
of  the  lungs.  The  ascending  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  dilated,  and  coarse  in 
structure,  but  free  from  opacity  or  inter- 
stitial deposit.  One  of  its  priinary  branches 
was  coated,  but  not  obliterated,  to  the  dis 
tance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  lialf  or  two 
inches,  by  a  layer  of  partially  decolourised 
clot,  which  closely  adhered  in  some  spots, 
and  was  merely  glued  to  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  in  others.  Other  fibrinous  coagula 
which  adhered  to  this  led  into  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  v.  ssel,  b\it  did  not 
completely  fill  the  larger  ones.  The  lining 
membrane  was  discoloured,  as  if  ecchymosed, 
at  the  spots  where  the  clot  adhered  most 
strongly,  and  was  perfectly  clear  where  it 
was  most  loosely  attached.  The  whole  of 
the  surrounding  lung-tissue  was  filled  with 
dark  and  rather  softly  coagulated  blood,  but 
no  rupture  could  be  detected  in  any  of  the 
larger  vessels. 

I  have  never  seen  any  instance  in  which 
lesions  of  the  above  description  extended 
throughout  the  entire  tract  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  in  cases  of  apoplexy  of  the  lungs. 
Neither  have  I  ever,  under  such  circum- 
stances, found  the  valves,  or  the  first  two 
inches  of  the  vessel,  occupied  by  clots,  or 
bearing  any  traces  of  recent  inflammation. 

It  will  generally  be  observed  that  a  more 
or  less  adherent  clot  occupies  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  branch  from  which  the  hsemor- 
rhage  has  occurred  ;  but  other  branches  may 
often  be  traced  through  the  clot,  which  re- 
main quite  pervious,  and  present  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  at  all  injured  in  their 
structures  by  compression — a  fact  which 
appears  to  prove  that  the  formation  of  clots 
within  the  vessels  is  not,  in  this  instance, 
the  result  of  external  causes.  The  vessels 
which  lead  to  the  extravasations  are  usually 
most  replete  with  coagula,  but  their  entire 
tract  is  not  always  obstructed  by  these 
masses :  very  frequently  the  clots  are  de- 
posited at  intervals,  leaving  portions  of  the 
vessel  an  inch  or  two  in  length  apparently 
free  from  disease. 

It  would  appear  that  occasionally  very 
large  deposits  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
vessel,  and  remaining  for  months,  perhaps 
for  years,  as  causes  of  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  aggravate  considerably  the  symp- 
toms from  which  the  patient  suffers,  without 
tending  immediately  to  hasten  the  fatal  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  following  in- 
stance. 

A  woman,  aged  about  36  years,  died  at 
Guy's  Hospital  in  August  1845,  having 
suffered  from  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  marked  lividity  of  the  countenance. 
She  was  incapable  of  lying  down  ;  there 
were  the  evidences  of  pleuritic  effusion  on 


the  left  side,  and  a  loud  superficial  bruit  was 
heard  over  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulse 
was  small,  rapid,  and  feeble. 

On  inspection,  a  large  quantity  of  serum 
was  found  in  both  pleural  cavities.  The 
larynx  was  rather  narrowed.    The  bronchi 
contained  a  brown  viscid  secretion  ;  there 
was  intense  vascularity  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane ;  the  lungs  were  con- 
gested, and  partially  emphysematous,  and 
presented  a  certain  degree   of  apoplectic 
mottling  at  various  spots.    The  pericardium 
contained   a   moderate   quantity  of  clear 
serum.    The  right  auricle  was  exceedingly 
capacious,  and  its  walls  thick.  The  tricuspid 
orifice  was  contracted  by  deposit  beneath 
its  endocardium,  forming  a  wrinkled  edge 
rather  less  than  two  inches  in  circumference. 
The  right  ventricle  was  somewhat  dilated  : 
its  walls  were  remarkably  strong  and  thick. 
The  pulmonary  artery  was  rather  below 
than  over  the  average  size  :  its  left  primary 
branch  was  obstructed,  at  its  commence- 
ment, by  a  singular  tongue-shaped  mass, 
which  projected  upwards  to  the  distMce  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  having  a  broad 
base   of  attachment  below,  and  gradually 
diminishing  in  size,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
above.    The  lower  and  wider  portion  of 
this  growth  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  deposited  between  the  coats  of  the 
vessel,  as  its  polished  surface  was  quite  con- 
tinuous with  the  lining  membrane,  but  it 
had  evidently  been  formed  upon  the  interior 
of  the  artery  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
already  described.    This  mass  also  formed 
a  dark  prominence  on  the  exterior  of  the 
vessel,  and  it  projected  so  considerably  in- 
wards as  greatly  to  narrow,  although  it  did 
not  altogether  occlude,  the  arterial  canal. 
The  most  pointed  part  of  this  body  was 
evidently  formed  of  decolourised  coagula 
of  blood  :  the  interior  of  the  mass  had  the 
appearance  of  blood  which  had  long  been 
enclosed  until  it  had  become  colourless  and 
friable.    No  other  deposits  were  discovered 
in  the  branches  of  this  vessel.     The  left 
auricle  was  enormously  dilated  ;  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  was  extremely  contracted 
and  bony,  barely  admitting  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel.    The  lower  mitral  orifice  was  also 
contracted.    The  left  ventricle  was  small: 
its  walls  were  about  equal  in  thickness  to 
those  of  the  right.    The  aortic  valves  were 
eflacient,  but  rather  thickened.    The  aorta 
was  nearly  of  the  average  size.    The  liver 
and   kidneys  were  congested,  and  rather 
contracted,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  disease  about  these  viscera  than  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  extreme  and  long- 
continued  cardiac  obstruction. 

Although,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  with  its  attendant  lesions, 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  some  fixed  impedi- 
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ment  to  the  circulation,  it  may  evidently 
result  from  any  cause  which  greatly  dirni 
nishes  the  cohesion  of  the  pulmonary  vascu- 
lar tissues,  whether  that  cause  be  inflamma- 
tion, over-distension,  or  a  highly  vitiated 
condition  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Byron  men- 
tions* that  the  lesion  in  question  was  very 
frequently  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  carried  off  by  the  epidemic  yellow 
fever  of  Gibraltar  in  1828.  He  also  refers 
to  its  occurrence  in  that  form  of  low  typhoid 
fever  which  was  formerly  known  as  "  typhoid 
pneumonia,"  and  narrates  cases  in  which 
extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
lung  occurred,  to  all  appearance,  merely 
as  the  result  of  a  species  of  hjeraorrhagic 
diathesis.  The  occasional  association  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  with  gangrene  of  the 
lungs  has  been  remarlied  by  several  authors, 
especially  by  Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Thnmas 
Addison.  The  former  gentleman  denies 
that  the  effused  blood  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing inflammation,  ga'  greue,  or  softening 
of  the  affected  portions  of  the  lung  ;  the 
latter  considers  that  the  circumscribed  gan- 
grene of  Laennec  is  commonly  a  mere  effect 
or  advanced  stage  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
It  is  evident  that  gangrenous  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lung  may  occur 
independently  of  any  clear  evidences  of  the 
previous  or  concurrent  existence  of  apo- 
plectic effusion  :  it  is  also  certain  that  most 
extensive  extravasations  of  this  kind  are 
frequently  met  with  wliere  the  vitality  of  the 
surrounding  lung  substance  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  in  the  least  degree  from  the 
presence  of  the  adventitious  mass  of  coagu- 
lum  ;  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  where 
the  constitutional  powers  have  been  pre- 
viously greatly  lowered  by  asthenic  disease, 
the  disintegration  and  compression  which 
portions  of  the  lung  sustain  in  consequence 
of  these  effusions  may,  not  improbably,  be 
followed  by  sloughing  of  the  parts.  Never- 
theless, 1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  in 
most  of  the  cases  where  gangrene  and  apo- 
plexy are  found  associated  with  each  other, 
the  effusion  of  blood  has  been  the  secondary 
lesion  consequent  upon  the  rapid  destruction 
of  vessels  which  have  not  become  sealed  in 
the  ordinary  manner  previously  to  their  im- 
plication in  the  gangrenous  action.  In  the 
generality  of  cases  of  this  kind  the  haemorr- 
hage probably  arises  from  small  vessels,  the 
larger  branches  having  become  closed  by 
coagula,  or  retaining  sufficient  vitality  to  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  process. 
Death,  however,  has  been  known  to  result 
from  the  sloughing  of  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  artery  occurring  during  the  rapid 
progress  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 


*  "  Rare  Cases,"  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  67. 


Occurrence  of  adherent  coagula  in  the 
pulmonary  branches  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant disease. 

Mr.  Paget  was,  I  believe,  the  first  author 
n'lio  fully  directed  the  attention  of  patholo- 
gists to  the  fact  that  when  the  matter  of 
medullary  cancer  or  scirrhus  passes  into  the 
blood,  and  circulating  with  it,  is  stopped  in 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent filled  by  it,  and  by  coagulated  blood  or 
fibrine  mixed  with  it.  He  offers  the  follow- 
ing case  as  a  good  example  of  this  fact : — 

A  woman  of  drunken  habits,  45  years  old, 
had  been  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
with  all  the  symptoms  and  appearance  of 
one  suffering  from  cirrhosis.  She  could 
assign  no  distinct  date  to  the  commencement 


*  Note  on  Cases  of  Pulmonani  Apoplexv  — 
If,  in  the  present  state  of  patliological  knowledge, 
it  were  necessary  to  brin?  forward  a  variety  of 
facts  in  prnof  of  the  opinion  that  ]arge  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  tlie'lunffs  result 
from  the  active  bleeding  of  open  vessels,  and  not 
from  transudation  or  exhalation,  as  was  formerly 
maintained,  very  strong  evidence  wonldbe  found 
in  those  cases  where  large  apoplectic  effusions 
have  produced  rupture  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis, 
and  proved  suddenly  fatal  by  hainiorrhage  into 
the  thoracic  cavity.  It  is  quite  evident  that  such 
a  lesion  as  this  could  not  result  from  a  gradual 
onzmg  of  blood  into  the  pulinonarv  tissue. 
Almost  instantaneous  death  from  the  effusion  of 
three  quarts  of  blood  into  one  of  the  great  serous 
cavities  (see  case  by  Dr.  Ferauson.'in  the  first 
vol.  of  the  Dublin  Med.  Transactions,  p.  U)  can 
only  occur  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  some  con- 
siderable vessel.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  just 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  several  others  which 
have  been  collected  in  an  interesting  memoir  by 
Dr.  Paterson,  ("Observations  on  Pulmonary 
Apoplexy  proving  fatal  by  rupture  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  luDfT  by  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pleura"— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sur.  Journal, 
Jan.  1846),  thevessels  from  which  the  hsmorrhage 
proceeded  were  not  detected.  This,  however, 
IS  not  remarkable,  when  the  torn  and  infiltrated 
condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  in  those  cases 
IS  taken  into  account.  The  plan  usually  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hilton,  of  slowly  injecting  water  from  a 
large  syringe  into  the  vessels  of  the  partor  organ 
from  which  the  bleeding  is  known  to  have  oc- 
curred, is  usually  most  successful  in  discovering 
the  breach  of  vascular  continuity.  But  even  the 
failure  of  this  means  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  hemorrhage  has  not  occurred 
from  some  consideralile  vessel  which  has  either 
become  closed,  from  the  coagulation,  subse- 
quently to  death,  of  the  surrounding  infiltrated 
blood,  or  from  the  formation  of  a  plug  in  its 
canal  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal  syncope. 

This  class  of  casps  also  affords  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  irreat  influence  which  the  elastic 
property  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  has  in  con- 
trolling hiemorrhages  which  occur  within  those 
organs.  I'ulmonary  ap0[)lexy  rarely,  if  ever, 
proves  suddenly  fatal  when  the  open  vessels  lie 
deeply  towards  the  interior  of  the  Uinss  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  lesion  occurs  near  the  surface 
anil  the  i)leiira  becomes  ruptured,  death  from 
uncontrolled  litemorrh^ige  appears  to  he  the 
almost  necessary  result.  Good  specimens  of 
clots  deposited  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  asso- 
(■latimi  with  pulmoniiry  apoplexy,  are  preserved 
in  the  collection  at  Guy's,  Preparations  UoOo^ 
and  1450UO. 
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of  her  disease,  and  died  very  much  emaciated, 
jaundiced,  and  with  considerable  ascites  and 
anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities.  On  exami- 
nation thirteen  hours  after  death,  the  author 
found  the  liver  large,  hard,  yellow,  and  dry 
and  adherent  to  a  contracted  great  omentum. 
It  contained  several  medullary  tumors,  com- 
posed of  very  soft  tissue,  out  of  which  could 
be  pressed  a  large  quantity  of  pulpy  matter  of 
golden  or  king's-yellow  colour,  mixed  with 
various  shades  of  green  and   brown.  A 
quantity  of  the  same  inai  ter,  but  more  nearly 
fluid,  seemed  loosely  effused  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  and  some  more  of  it  was  con- 
tained in  the  large  hepatic  blood-vessels. 
In  each  of  the  lungs,  irregularly  scattered 
through  every  part,  there  were  nearly  a  hun- 
dred small  masses  of  medullary  matter,  of 
the  same  bright  yellow  colour  as  those  ia  the 
liver.    They  did  not  form  any  tissue,  but 
appeared  loosely  effused,  so  that,  after  any 
one  of  them  was  cut  through,  each  part  of  it 
could  be  wiped  away  without  injuring  the 
structure  of  the  lung.    A  similar  yellow 
substance,  but  apparently  thinner  and  more 
nearly  fluid,  filled  a  number  of  the  small 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  such  a 
manner,  that,   on  a  section  of  the  lung, 
fine  yellow   ramified  lines  were  seen,  as 
if   the  arteries  had  been   injected  with 
chron.ate  of  lead  and  size,  or  some  thick  ma- 
terial.   There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
cancerous  substance  had  been  conveyed  with 
the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  lungs,  where, 
being  arrested,  and  obstructing  the  minute 
vessels,  it  had  permitted  fresh  substance, 
with  blood,  to  accumulate  behind  it.  Mr. 
Paget  further  adds,  that  there  is  a  prepara- 
tion from  another  case  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
(Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  No.  19);  but  the 
characters  are  less  marked,  because  the  can- 
cerous matter  is  uncoloured.    He  has  notes 
of  a  third  similar  case  ;  and  in  another  pre- 
paration in  the  same  collection  (Diseases  of 
the  Blood-vessels,  No.  100)  the  trunk  of 
the  left  pulmonary  artery  is  filled  by  a  large 
firm  mass,  apparently  composed  of  fibrine 
mixed  with  cancerous  matter,  which  extends 
into  all  the  branches  that  are  preserved. 
This  was  taken  from  a  lady,  from  whom,  in 
the  course  of  eleven  years,  Mr.  Lawrence 
removed,  at  different  times,  both  breasts, 
and  three  large  tumors  which  formed  upon 
or  between  the  cicatrices  left  after  former 
operations.     In  the  first  breast  removed 
(in  May,  1828)  there   appeared  only  an 
enormous   enlargement  of  the  mammary 
gland  ;  in  the  second  (in  1834)  a  large 
tumor,   resembling    most  the  carcinoma 
hyalinum  of  Miiller,  was  removed.    In  the 
three  following  operations,    performed  in 
1835,  1837,  and  1839,  the  tumors  removed 
were  distinctly  medullary.      The  patient 


died  suddenly  while  she  seemed  in  progress 
of  recovery.  In  the  examination,  t&e  left 
lung  was  found  everywhere  adherent,  and 
extremely  congested  ;  the  right  lung  was  not 
adherent,  but  pale,  oedematous,  and  some- 
what emphysematous  :  its  vessels  were 
healthy.  There  were  no  cancerous  deposits 
in  either  lung,  nor  any  in  the  bronchial 
glands.* 

The  well-known  appearances  which  usually 
so  strongly  characterize  the  solid  coagula 
found  in  vessels  which  communicate  with 
extensive  fungoid  deposits,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  detei:tion  of  cancer  cells  within 
them,  will  prove  the  best  tests  of  the  ma- 
lignant origin  of  these  clots.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  advanced 
stages  of  cancerous  cachexia,  inflammation 
is  occasionally  liable  to  attack  many  of  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  body  quite  independently 
of  any  impediment  produced  in  their  chan- 
nels by  the  lodgment  of  malignant  debris. 
The  subjects  of  advanced  cancer  are  always 
Mable  to  the  occurrence  of  insidious  inflam- 
mation of  internal  surfaces  and  organs,  in 
consequence  of  operations  and  other  vicissi- 
tudes ;  and  in  those  cases  the  arteries  and 
veins  certainly  participate  in  this  tendency 
to  acute  and  subacute  asthenic  lesion. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
case  of  morbid  growth  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Edmund  L. 
Birkett,  in  whose  practice  it  occurred.  It 
presents  several  interesting  features  ;  but  it 
appears  diflScult  to  assign  the  precise  cause 
to  which  the  formation  of  the  polypoid  mass 
was  due. 

Caroline  P.,  ret.  25,  married,  but  without 
family,  inhabiting  an  ill-ventilated  room  in 
a  badly-drained  part  of  Bermondsey,  had 
been  seriously  ill  fourteen  days  when  Dr. 
Birkett  first  visited  her  (Feb.  18th,  1846). 
She  had  been  frequently  subjected  to  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
experienced  many  attacks  of  inflammatory 
thoracic  disease.  When  first  visited,  her 
aspect  was  anxious  and  distressed  :  there 
was  great  dyspnosa,  amounting  to  orthop- 
noea  ;  slight  cough,  but  without  expectora- 
tion ;  pulse  quick,  sharp,  vibrating,  and 
without  strength.  She  complained  much  of 
palpitation,  and  of  pain,  occasionally  very 
severe,  about  the  prsecordial  region.  The 
heart's  action  was  tumultuous,  its  rhythm 
natural,  its  impulse  stronger  than  natural. 
The  chest,  on  percussion,  was  resonant,  and 
the  respiratory  sounds  loud,  with  occasional 
dry  bronchitic  rhonchi.  There  was  also 
sli  'ht  emaciation  and  irritability  of  stomach. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  illness  there 
was  no  material  change,  excepting  as  re- 


*  Op.  cit.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  165. 
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garded  the  heart ;  for  here,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  was  observed  a  to  and  fro  sound, 
superficial,  and  most  audible  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  nipple,  and  not  traceable  along  the 
course  of  the  aorta.  About  the  same  time, 
the  respiration,  though  distressed  throughout, 
appeared  to  become  so  far  relieved  as  to 
admit  of  her  lying  in  the  horizontal  posture. 
The  pulse  retained  the  same  character 
throughout,  though  becoming  towards  the 
last  much  weaker.  The  irritability  of  sto- 
mach was  reheved.  At  one  time  the  mic- 
turition was  accompanied  by  pain,  owing 
probably  to  the  action  of  the  nitre  contained 
in  the  medicine.  Her  mental  faculties  con- 
tinued perfect  to  the  last.  The  treatment 
was  local  depletion,  with  counter-irritation 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  mercury, 
salines,  and  purgatives.  She  died  April  2d. 
Autopsy. — Head  not  examined.  Chest :  a 
little  clear  serum  on  the  left  side ;  extensive 
old  pleuritic  adhesions  ;  no  signs  of  recent 
pleurisy  ;  lungs  congested  posteriorly,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  exuding,  on  section, 
frothy  serum,  but  filled  throughout  with 
air  ;  bronchial  tubes  natural,  but  containing 
some  mucous  secretion.  Heart :  no  fluid 
in  the  pericardium,  which  was  smooth,  but 
white  and  opaque  at  parts ;  the  heart  was 
large,  its  nutrient  vessels  much  gorged ;  the 
cavities  were  large,  the  parietes  but  little 
hypertrophied  ;  the  mitral  valve  was  slightly 
thickened,  but  in  other  respects  healthy,  aS' 
were  also  the  other  valves.  Within  the 
pulmonary  artery,  at  its  point  of  divisoin, 
was  a  circular  space  as  large  as  a  fourpenny- 
piece,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  vegetations, 
to  which  was  slenderly  attached  a  mass  of 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and,  in  substance,  resembling  the 
roe  of  a  mackerel.  The  liver  was  slightly 
congested  ;  so  also  were  the  kidneys  ;  the 
intestines  were  healthy.  The  anterior  lip  of 
the  uterus  was  swollen  and  dark-coloured. 

Adherent  clots  may  be  found  in  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  arttry  in  various  forms  of 
long-continued  direct  and  indirect  obstruc- 
tion to  the  pulmonary  circulation*;  but  in 
the  generality  of  cases  of  this  kind  they  will 
be  observed  to  be  associated  with  evidences  of 
the  previous  existence  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

On  the  occurrence  of  non-adherent  fibrinous 
clots  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Most  practical  morbid  anatomists  must 
have  observed  that  in  very  severe  cases  of 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  mitral  obstruction, 
disease  of  the  valves  of  the  systemic  artery, 
and  aortic  aneurism,  where  death  has  been 


*  Mr.  Paget  found  deposits  of  this  kind  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  a  case  where  the  inilmonnry 
veins  were  compressed  by  a  medullary  tumor. 
(Op.  tit.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  173).  Similar  appearances 
are  also  not  unfrequent  in  various  forms  of  oh- 
itnictivc  disease  of  the  left  heart. 


preceded  by  a  greatly  protracted  sufTocative 
struggle,  a  tenacious  branched  coagulum  of 
pale  elastic  fibrine  is  oucnsionally  found  to 
occupy  the  entire  tract  or'  the  pulmonary 
afferent  vessel,  by  no  means  completely 
filling  it,  and  not  apparently  adhering  to 
any  part  of  the  arterial  parietes,  which  re- 
main free  from  all  traces  of  inflammatory 
lesion.  It  now  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  these,  as  well  as  the  con. 
densed  masses  of  recent  fibrine  which  are  so 
frequently  discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  are  probably  formed  some  time  pre- 
viously to  death,  when  the  delay  to  the  cir- 
culation is  becoming  extreme,  and  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  heart  begins  to  fail. 

Dr.  Corrigan  has  recorded  an  interesting 
case  in  which  this  appearance  was  found  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels  of  a  patient  who  died 
in  the  depressed  stage  of  fever. 

M.  W.,  aged  70,  admitted  into  Hard- 
wicke  Fever  Hospital,  20th  of  November, 
1845.  For  the  last  one  or  two  years  he  had 
been  much  exposed  to  cold,  and  had  suffered 
greatly  from  poverty.  Fourteen  days  before 
admission,  he  was  seized  with  rigors,  head- 
ache, and  vomiting.  He  became  worse 
from  day  to  day,  lay  in  a  small  close  room, 
and  received  little  attendance.  Symptoms 
on  admission : — Shivering,  and  cold  ex- 
tremities ;  pulse  very  weak ;  tongue  dry, 
hard,  and  dark-brown ;  all  secretions  and 
excretions  scanty  ;  countenance  vacant ;  in- 
telligence imperfect :  he  lies  on  his  back,  and 
makes  no  complaint.  Treatment :  ether, 
ammonia,  and  brandy.  21st,  22d,  and  23d — 
Sinking  continued,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  freely  of  wine,  brandy,  ammonia,  &c. 
He  lay  in  bed  on  his  back,  making  no  com- 
plaint, with  a  pulse  hardly  perceptible.  On 
the  23rd,  the  tongue  was  moist,  with  slight 
mucous  rattle  in  the  throat.  On  the  24th, 
he  showed  more  restlesness,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  attempt  getting  out  of  bed.  On 
that  day  he  died. 

Post-mortem. — The  lungs  were  healthy 
in  texture,  with  slight  bronchial  effusion. 
The  tissue  of  the  heart  was  healthy.  The 
left  ventricle  contained  grumous  dark- 
coloured  blood.  A  bulbous  shaped  polypus 
lay  in  the  right  ventricle,  not  sufficient  to  fill 
it.  This  polypus,  narrowing  gradually  as  it 
passed  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  extended 
along  this  vessel,  being  about  the  thickness 
of  a  quill,  then  divided  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  artery,  and  continued  its  ramifications 
along  ihe  arterial  branches.  The  extensive 
polypus  of  fibrine  was  so  firm  that,  taking  it 
by  the  root  whicii  lay  in  the  right  ventricle,  it 
was  drawn  out  with  all  its  attached  branches, 
unbroken  from  the  artery.  It  was  not  at- 
tached any  where  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
but  lay  like  a  cord  along  their  centre.  Dr. 
Corrigan  considers  that  the  structure  of  the 
polypus  shewed  that  it  had  probably  been 
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for  some  days  in  process  of  formation.  It 
was  very  nearly  destitute  of  the  colour, 
ing  matter  of  the  blood,  except  in  its 
smaller  ramifications.  It  was  not  ot 
great  size,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
polypi  of  recent  formation  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  but  was  firm,  com- 
paratively hard,  and  small  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  cavities  in  which  it  lay.  Dr. 
C.  considers,  however,  that  the  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  its  formation  having  oc- 
cupied some  time,  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
its  structure.  It  consisted  of  distinct  layers 
of  fibrine.  The  outer  layer  or  layers  were 
comparatively  soft,  and  when  laid  hold  of, 
and  pulled  on,  could  be  most  readily  drawn 
off  the  fibrinous  cord  which  constituted  the 
middle  of  this  long  tree-like  polypus.  This 
centre  fibrinous  cord  was  very  firm  and  pale- 
coloured.-  The  distinct  laj  ers  into  which  .he 
polypus  easily  separated,  resembledexactly  the 
separate  layers  which  are  found  in  successive 
deposits  of  lymph  in  the  trachea  in  croup.  It 
appeared  evident  that  it  had  either  been  tlie 
cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  sinking  of 
the  powers  of  circulation.  But,  whether  the 
cause  or  the  consequence,  it  is  plain  that, 
when  once  formed,  it  would  be  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  circulation,  and  would  most 
probably,  or  even  necessarily,  cause  death  by 
its  constantly  increasing  size,  and  the  pro- 
portionately increasing  obstruction  which  it 
produced.  Dr.  Corrigan  adds  a  practical 
hint  of  the  necessity  of  giving  wine  early  in 
cases  such  as  this,  when  the  gradually  failing 
power  of  the  circulation  is  the  prominent 
symptom  in  typhus  fever.* 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  lami- 
nated fibrine  in  the  above  case,  seem  to  have 
80  closely  resembled  those  which  are  very 
commonly  observed  in  the  compressed  yellow 
coagula  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
that  they  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  received 
as  evidence  that  the  coagula  began  to  form 
in  the  ventricle  and  artery  so  early  as  Dr. 
Corrigan  conjectures.  Still  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  there  is  certainly  very  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  coagula  of  this  description  are, 
in  all  instances,  formed  previously  to  the 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  Similar 
consistent  branched  coagula  are  occasionally 
found  occupying  the  pulmonary  veins  in 
cases  of  obstructive  disease.  Two  specimens 
of  this  kind  are  preserved  in  the  colle  tinn 
at  Guy's  (numbered  15202  8  and  152032).* 

OBSTRUCTION  TO  THE  PULMONARY  ORIFICK 
CONSEaUENT  UPON  ENDOCARDITIS. 

It  has  been  shewn,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paper,  that,  during  intra-uterine 
life,  as  well  as  for  a  certain  period  after  the 
commencement  of  respiration,  while  the 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  Dec.  15th,  1845. 
Vol',  ii.  p.  129. 


ascending  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
forms  the  principal  conduit  through  w'.iich 
the  systemic  vessels  are  supplied  with  blood, 
its  structures  are  far  more  liable  to  become 
the  seat  of  extensive  inflammatory  lesions, 
than  are  those  of  any  other  artery  in  the 
infant's  body.    I  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  where,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  or  aorta, 
the  ductus  arteriosus  remains  permanently 
open,  the  tissues  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
appear  to  retain   much  of  their  original 
liability  to  morbid  change,  and  have  been 
found  to  present  lesions  closely  similar  to 
those   which  are  usually  confined  to  the 
aorta  and  its  valves.    I  have  already  entered 
into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  ap- 
pear to  ^ive  to  the  commencement  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  youth  and  adult  life, 
so  remarkable  a  comparative  immunity  from 
those  diseases  which  are  so  frequently  de- 
veloped in  the  main  systemic  artery  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  most  interesting  to  observe,  that, 
while  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels 
are  liable  to  various  morbid  conditions,  the 
gradual  advance  of  which  does  not,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  necessarily  lend  to  the 
destruction  of  life,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
somewhat  protracted  term  of  years,  the 
corresponding  structures  on  the  right  side, 
which,  if  equally  diseased,  would  necessarily 
become    the   seat   of  very   rapidly  fatal 
obstruction  to  the  circulation,  are  capable  of 
bearing  the  mo^t  severe  vicissitudes,  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  freedom  from  injurious 
consequences.    1  have  been  most  strongly 
impressed  with  this  fact  in  the  examination 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from 
the  remote  effects  of  rheumatic  endocarditis. 
During  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years  in 
which  I  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
observing  cardiac  disease  in  nearly  all  its 
forms,  I  do  not  recollect  to-have  met  with 
any  single  instance  in  which  narrowing  of 
the  left  ostia  of  the  heart,  the  sequel  of 
rheumatism,  wasassociated  with  any  proper- 
tionate  amount  of  lesion  at  the  pulmonary 
orifice.    In  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
heart,  the  commencement  of  this  vessel  is 
doubtless  liable  to  participate  in  the  etiects 
of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  but  the  lesions 
which  the  parts  sustain  appear  to  be  so  very 
rarely  of  a  permanent  nature,  that  neither 
my  reading  nor  my  observation  afforiis  me 
any  definite  information  on  the  subject.f 

The  number  of  fully  de  ailed  and  indis- 
putable recorded  instances  of  inflammatory 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  occur- 
ring' subsequently  to  the  period  of  infancy, 
and  independently  of  original  defect  in  the 

*  M  Hasse  considers  that  the  presence  cf  the 
opaque  coagula  often  found  in  the  heart  is  to  be 
reearded  as  the  immediate  cause  o(  death. 

t  Except  in  those  cases  where  the  valves  have 
bcrn  originally  malformed. 
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valves,  is  bo  extremely  small,  that  I  am  un- 
able to  arrange  them  in  pathological  order. 
In  fact,  after  a  very  careful  review  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  which  it  might 
be  presumed  that  disease  of  this  orifice  had 
been  set  up  after  the  heart  had  attained  its 
mature  development,  I  have  only  been  able 
to  select  two  detached  instances  ;  and,  even 
of  these,  the  one  which  I  shall  now  quote 
may  not  be  considered  as  by  any  means  a 
perfectly  unexceptionable  example.  It  is 
recorded  in  Dr.  Edward  L.  Ormerod's 
■valuable  paper  "  On  a  Systolic  Murmur  in 
the  Pulmonary  Artery,  and  its  application  to 
the  Diagnosis  of  Functional  and  Organic 
Murmurs."* 

W.  C,  aged  28,  first  came  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Bond  of  Cambridge,  (by  v.hom  the 
following  notes  were  taken).  He  was  a 
■waterman,  of  temperate  habits.  Subjp?t 
for  the  last  two  years  to  palpitation ,  of  wliich 
he  then  complained,  with  a  dragging  sensa- 
tion in  the  epigastrium,  and  dyspnoea  on  ex- 
ertion, but  he  was  able  to  retain  the  horizon- 
tal position  to  the  last.  The  surface  of  the 
body  was  of  a  dusky  purple,  but  he  had  no 
notable  distension  of  the  superficial  vein,  nor 
jugular  pulsation.  He  had  anasarca  and 
ascites  from  time  to  time,  and  died  gradually 
with  these  symptoms  in  December,  1839. 
There  was  dulness  on  percussion  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  for  a  space  of  two  inches 
square.  The  heart's  impulse  was  increased 
and  extended.  There  was  a  loud  harsh 
murmur  nearly  synchronous  with  the  systole, 
loudest  and  harshest  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num in  the  third  intercostal  space,  but 
audible  all  over  the  cardiac  region,  and  in 
the  epigastrium.  The  sounds  continued 
audible  in  the  same  situation,  but  not  at  the 
same  time,  till  his  death ;  for  the  murmur 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  was  found  to  have 
become  diastolic.  After  death  the  heart  was 
found  nearly  twice  its  natural  size,  and  the 
pulmonary  valves  agglutinated  into  a  thick 
cartilaginous  ring,  leaving  a  permanent 
orifice  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage 
of  an  ordinary  quill.  All  the  other  valves 
were  healthy. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
above  was  a  case  of  congenital  malformation 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  which,  for  many 
years,  caused  little  impedimentto  the  circula- 
tion, until  it  became  aggravated  by  super- 
added disease.  As,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  with  certainty  of  the  true  nature  of 
this  particular  class  of  cases  from  mere  de- 
scription, I  have  thought  it  as  well  to  insert 
it  at  this  place.f 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
June  1846,  p.  96. 

t  A  case  very  similar  to  this  is  recorded  by 
Professor  Tiedemann,  in  his  work  on  A  rotation 
and  Closure  of  the  Arteries  in  Disease,  as  quoted 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  June  1846,  p.  127. 


The  following  case  of  obstructive  disease  of 
the  pulmonary  valves,  with  which  I  have 
been  kindly  favoured  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Edward  Lloyd,  in  whose  practice  it  occurred, 
is  probably  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  kind  on  record,  in  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  several  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  its  progress  :  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  afibrd  an  almost  unique, 
though  most  instructive,  example  of  cardiac 
disease : — 

Amelia  S.,  setat.  38,  came  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Lloyd,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1845. 
She  was  a  dark-complexioned  sallow  woman, 
with  a  very  anxious  and  haggard  expression 
of  countenance ;  she  was  by  occupation  a 
work-woman  at  a  dry-salter's,  where  she  had 
been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  galls,  in 
lifting  heavy  weights,  and  in  having  to  go  up 
and  down  ilights  of  stairs.  She  had  always 
been  an  active  person,  and  in  these  habits  con- 
tinued until  confined  by  her  last  illness.  Her 
habits  were  intemperate,  and  of  late  they 
had  been  more  so  than  usual.  In  the  pre- 
ceding October,  she  was  run  over,  but  it  was 
not  certain  that  she  received  any  material 
injury  ;  still  her  head  was  cut,  and  her  hus- 
band maintained  that  from  that  time  she 
became  less  healthy  than  formerly.  She, 
however,  returned  to  work,  and,  up  to 
Christmas-day,  continued  her  usual  avoca- 
tions with  her  accustomed  activity,  frequently 
carrying  sacks  of  two  hundred-weight  up 
and  down  stairs  throughout  the  whole  day. 
She  had  been  subject  to  winter  cough,  and 
her  husband  appeared  to  think  that  she  used 
sometimes  to  have  attacks  of  fainting  pre- 
viously to  her  last  illness,  but  her  employer 
maintained  that  she  was  never  short-breathed, 
and  that  he  had  never  heard  of  her  being 
faint :  his  expression  was  that  "  she  could  do 
the  work  of  a  man."  Her  attack  com- 
menced on  Christmas-day,  or  soon  after- 
wards. On  that  day  she  had  a  quarrel  with 
her  husband,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  struck 
her  several  blows  on  the  side,  and  she,  from 
that  time,  complained  of  pain  in  that  situa- 
tion. This,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  much  attention,  except  that 
she  was  unable  to  go  to  work.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  she  bad  another  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  when  the  neighbours  interfered. 
On  Monday  she  was  very  unwell,  and  on 
Tuesday  she  took  to  her  bed,  complaining 
of  pain  in  her  left  side,  which  she  ascribed 
to  a  blow  from  her  husband.  She  now  sent 
for  Dr.  Jewel :  that  gentleman  observed  the 
presence  of  a  cardiac  bruit.  On  the  3rd  of 
February,  when  Dr.  Lloyd  first  saw  her,  she 
had  been  ill  five  weeks ;  she  lay  on  her  left 
side,  with  an  anxious  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  peculiarly  harassed  though  not 
difficult  or  laborious  respiration,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  long  deep-drawn  breath, 
followed  by  a  number  of  short  inspirations. 
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Respirations  36-40.    Pulse  130,  very  small, 
sharp,  and  slightly  irregular.     She  com- 
plained of  pains  in  her  limbs,  knees,  and 
ankles,  but  |)articularly  in  the  right  arm,  on 
examining  which  an  abscess  was  subsequently 
found  over  the  biceps,  but  she  appeared  to 
suffer  chieHy  from  a  severe  pinching  pain, 
which  sometimes  gave  the  sensation  of  a 
knife  going  through  her  on  her  left  side. 
Skin  hot ;  bowels  relaxed  ;  sensorium  un- 
disturbed.   She   was   extremely  irritable. 
The  hurry  of  respiration  increased  when  she 
was  raised.    She  complained  of  cough,  with 
some  expectoration  of  a  mucous  character, 
not  allowing  her  any  rest  from  the  pain  it 
caused  in  her  left  side.    She  was  said  to  have 
eaten  nothing  for  a  week,  had  no  desire  for 
food,  and  could  not  sleep  at  night.    The  ex- 
treme hurry  of  respiration  was  very  re- 
markable indeed.    The  chest  was  resonant 
throughout ;    the   respiration   coarse  and 
loud  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs, — there  was 
no  abnormal  pulmonary  sound,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  raucous  rale  heard  over 
the  right  scapula.    The  heart's  .sounds  were 
indistinct,  heard  more  clearly  at  the  apex 
than  at  the  base :  in  the  latter  situation 
there  wasanabnormalsound,  (which appeared 
to  Dr.  Lloyd  to  have  the  characters  of  a 
pericardial  froUement),  heard  over  a  space 
of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  from  the 
right  nipple  to  the  sternum,  but  not  at  all 
audible  in  any  portion  of  the  course  of  the 
aorta  or  carotid  arteries.    This  sound  was 
superficial  and  loud,  but  soft,  with  a  distinct 
back  stroke.  No  fremitus  could  be  felt.  She 
was  ordered  calomel  and  opium  at  night : 
serpentary  and  ammonia,  and  sago,  beef-tea, 
and  calves'-foot  jelly. 

On  the  4th,  she  was  much  in  the  same 
condition  ;  had  passed  a  very  restless  night ; 
her  cough  was  troublesome  ;  she  expecto- 
rated frothy  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  The 
abdominal  cardiac  sound  was  unchanged ; 
the  respiration  was  still  extraordinarily 
hurried.  Pulse  135,  small  and  sharp.  The 
urine  was  found  to  be  slightly  coagulable. 
There  had  been  one  loose  motion  during  the 
night.  The  liver  could  be  felt  below  the 
ribs.  She  now  complained  of  pain  in  her 
right  side  on  auscultation  :  a  slight  rubbing 
was  heard  in  this  situation.  Emplast. 
Lyttse.  lat.  sinist. ;  Hydrarg.  Chlor.  gr.  i.  ; 
Opii,  gr.  i.  nocte,  et  P. 

On  the  5  th,  she  felt  better ;  her  face  was 
less  anxious.  She  had  passed  a  comfortable 
night,  and  slept  a  good  deal  during  the  day. 
The  skin  was  perspiring  ;  she  was  extremely 
weak,  and  when  she  got  out  of  bed  she  was 
obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor  to  avoid  fainting. 
She  had  done  this  for  some  time  during  her 
illness.  The  tongue  was  clean  and  moist; 
the  blister  liad  risen  well.  Pulse  130,  small, 
and  irregular  in  the  duration  of  each  beat. 
The  cough  was  relieved,  but  respiration  was 


still  hurried.  After  a  severe  fit  of  coughing 
she  became  very  cold  and  faint,  and  hot 
bottles  and  flannel  were  necessary  to  keep 
her  warm.  Her  appetite  was  much  im- 
proved  :  she  had  taken  calves'  foot  jelly. 
The  right  arm  was  painful ;  the  pain  in  the 
legs  was  less.    p.  m.  Habt.  Vin.  Jiv. 

6th. — Was  much  agitated  on  the  preced- 
ing night ;  since  which  she  continued  to 
grow  worse.  The  countenance  was  more 
sunken ;  the  respiration  very  hurried  ;  pulse 
slower,  100,  and  intermittent;  the  cough 
troublesome ;  the  heart's  sounds  were  much 
more  indistinct ;  and  the  abnormal  murmur 
feeble.  There  was  some  dulness  at  the  base 
of  the  left  lung,  with  some  oegophony.  The 
tongue  was  rather  brown ;  lips  dry  and 
parched  ;  sordes  on  the  teeth.  She  had  not 
had  the  wine  ordered,  which  was  prescribed 
at  last  visit.  Brandy  *iv. ;  Infus.  Serpen- 
tarias  C.  etTr.  cjusd.  c.  Ammon.  Sesquicarb. 
er.  V.  quartis  horis. 

On  the  7th,  she  was  much  lower;  the 
abnormal  cardiac  sound  was  heard  over  a 
smaller  space  ;  the  heart's  sound  was  irregu- 
lar and  indistinct.  Respirations,  40.  Pulse, 
114.  Tongue  brown;  teeth  covered  with 
sordes. 

On  the  following  day  she  was  much  the 
same  ;  the  pulse  was  slower,  about  90,  very 
weak,  and  hardly  to  be  felt.  Respiration 
was  very  hurried ;  there  was  subsultus,  and 
she  was  evidently  sinking.  She  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  having  sunk  gradually. 

Autopsy. — The  body  was  very  spare  and 
thin.    The  abscess  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
right  arm  was  found  to  contain  about  an 
ounce  of  sanious  pus,  with  some  old  coagula 
of  blood.  Recent  and  soft  pleuritic  adhesions 
were  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
with  puenmonic  consolidation,  approaching 
the  stage  of  grey  hepatization,  of  a  small 
patch  in  the  centre  of  the  lung.    The  base 
of  this  lung  presented  a  somewhat  congested 
appearance,  which  was  probably  cadaveric. 
Both  lungs,  when  cut  into,  yielded  a  large 
quantity  of  serum,  mixed  with  air-bubbles. 
On  the  left  side  there  were  a  few  old  pleuritic 
adhesions,  with  some  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity  ;  the  lung  itself  presented  no  other 
morbid  change  than  oedema.     The  peri- 
cardium contained  about  two  drachms  and 
a  half  of  fluid,  and  was  perfectly  healthy. 
The  heart  was  of  a  normal  size,  and  not  at 
all  gorged  with  blood.    The  left  side  was 
healthy  ;  both  aortic  and  mitral  valves  were 
sound.    There  was  no  hypertrophy  or  dila- 
tation.   The  tricuspid  valve  was  healthy. 
The  right  auricle  contained  a  coagnlum,  but 
was  not  distended ;  the  right  ventricle  also 
contained  a  small  coagulum.    On  examin- 
ing the  pulmonary  artery,  a  hard  body  was 
felt  considerably  obstructing  its  canal,  but 
a  probe  was  easily  passed,  and  could  be 
moved  from  side  to  side  on  the  anterior  wall 
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of  the  artery ;  it  could  also  be  passed  be- 
tween two  bodies  which  blocked  up  the 
valves.  On  carefully  laying  open  the  artery, 
its  orifice  was  found  to  present  two  tumors 
and  one  valve  ;  the  tumors  corresponding 
to  the  posterior  valves,  and  having  a  cres- 
centic  surface  on  their  ventricular  margin. 
One  of  these  masses  was  about  double  the 
size  of  the  other,  the  smaller  being  about 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  When  placed  in 
situ,  it  was  found  that  each  had  smooth 
corresponding  surfaces,  evidently  produced 
by  friction  between  the  two  bodies.  They 
were,  externally,  of  a  dark  grey  or  brownish 
colour,  having  generally  a  somewhat  warty 
and  roughened  surface.  On  laying  them  open 
with  a  scalpel,  they  exuded  a  gelatinous  fluid 
of  a  very  tenacious  character.  They  were 
hard,  and  apparently  organised,  with  fibres 
arranged  in  small  convolutions.  They  were 
light-coloured  internally :  their  bases  or 
ventricular  margins  were  apparently  in  a 
state  of  inflammatory  softening,  breaking 
down  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  separating 
from  the  substance  of  the  artery  without 
difficulty.  The  gelatinous  fluid  was  exa- 
mined by  the  microscope,  and  found  to 
contain  nucleated  cells,  not  of  a  malignant 
character.  The  remaining  valve  was  covered 
with  some  shaggy  vegetations  or  fibrinous 
deposit :  it  was  of  normal  size,  and  smooth 
and  healthy  on  its  arterial  or  inner  surface. 
The  coronary  arteries  were  healthy ;  there 
were  two  openings  to  either  artery.  The 
omentum  was  attached  to  the  abdominal 
parietes  by  old  adhesions.  The  liver  was 
much  enlarged,  stretching  down  to,  and 
encroaching  on,  the  umbilical  region :  it 
was  congested  and  coarse  in  structure,  and 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  The 
spleen  was  also  large.    The  kidneys  were 


larger  than  usual,  and  of  coarse  structure ; 
their  tunics  were  adherent,  and  they  were 
very  lacerable  and  pale.  The  ileum  was 
congested,  and  presented  some  spots  of 
ecchymosis :  it  contained  nothing  but  a 
small  quantity  of  bilious  mucus. 

Among  other  valuable  remarks  which  Dr. 
Lloyd  has  appended  to  his  report  of  the 
above  case,  he  observes  that  it  proves  how 
great  an  amount  of  obstruction  may  continue 
to  be  borne  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
provided  the  lungs  are  sound,  and  in  work- 
ing condition.  He  considers  that  the  heart 
itself  shewed  no  evidences  of  obstruction, 
as  there  was  neither  hypertrophy  nor  dilata- 
tion, nor  even  engorgement  of  its  cavities  : 
in  fact,  there  was  a  singular  absence  of 
marked  evidences  of  cardiac  obstruction 
both  before  and  after  death.  There  was  no 
impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
jugulars,  no  blueness  of  the  lips,  conges- 
tion of  the  countenance,  or  oedema  of  any 
part  of  the  body.  Dr.  Lloyd  very  justly 
accounts  for  this  absence  of  cardiac  engorge- 
ment and  external  congestion  in  two  ways  : 
first,  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid 
was  small,  the  patient  being  thin,  spare, 
and  at  rest,  and  must  have  become  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  disease  of  the  valves  in- 
creased, from  the  woman's  taking  uo  nou- 
rishment of  any  kind,  and  also  from  the 
reducing  effects  of  treatment ;  and,  secondly 
and  principally,  he  thinks  this  circumstance 
accounted  for  by  the  remarkably  hurried 
action  of  the  lungs,  whereby  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  sucked  up  by  atmospheric 
pressure  from  the  ventricle  at  every  re- 
spiration. This,  frequently  repeated,  he 
believes,  answered  the  purpose  of  the  na- 
tural and  slower  respiration,  and  larger 
supply. 
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Tljis  remarkable  specimen  is  preserved  in 
the  collection  at  Guy's  (numbered  lilS"".) 
The  artery  has  the  appearance  of  being 
much  dilated.  Large  portions  of  the  clots 
have  been  removed,  but  the  remaining 
masses  are  still  of  extraordinary  size.  All 
the  valves  are  ruptured  at  their  lower  at- 
tachments, but  this  has  occurred  subse- 
quently to  removal,  owing  to  the  extremely 
softened  condition  of  the  parts. 

The  preparation  marked  1413^'*  in  Guy's 
museum  is  the  base  of  a  heart  in  which  the 
valves  are  more  or  less  generally  coated 
with  layers  of  recent  inflammatory  product. 
Those  portions  of  the  ventricular  surfaces  of 
the  pulmonary  sigmoids  which  remain  free 
from  fibrinous  laminae  appear  to  be  pliable, 
and  free  from  thickening  or  marked  opacity. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  his- 
tory of  the  case. 

Like  the  aortic  sigmoids,  the  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  present  rows  of  minute  semitrans- 
parent  wart-like  vegetations,  which  are 
usually  arranged  in  the  form  of  double 
festoons  at  the  lowest  and  most  projecting 
parts  of  their  surfaces  of  contact.  I  have 
elsewhere  stated*  my  grounds  for  believing 
that  these  little  bodies  are  not  mere  adven- 
titious deposits  from  the  blood,  but  or- 
ganised growths  from  the  endocardial  sur- 
faces, and  that,  under  circumstances  of 
disease,  they  are  intended  to  protect  the 
outlets  of  the  heart  from  undue  attrition,  as 
well  as  from  the  deposition  of  clots,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  adhesion 
between  opposed  surfaces  of  inflamed  valves. 

OBSTRUCTION  TO  THK  PULMONARY  ARTERY 
CONSEaUENT  UPON  EXTERNAL  COMPRES- 
SION. 

Like  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
its  branches  are  occasionally  found  passing 
through  large  malignant  tumors  without 
having  the  slightest  appearance  of  having 
been  injuriously  compressed  by  the  surround- 
ing growth. t  Still  the  calibre  of  this  vessel 
is  liable  to  be  seriously  encroached  upon  by 
various  morbid  growths,  and  accumulations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart — such  as 
pericardial  deposits,  large  fluid  effusions  into 
the  thoracic  cavities,  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
&c.  The  following  cases  afford  interesting 
examples  of  these  rare  forms  of  obstruc- 
tion : — 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  for  May,  1841,  in  which  extensive 
and  thoracic  effusion,  the  result  of  double 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  N.  S.,  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Diseases  of  the  Orifice  and 
Valves  of  the  Aorta." 

t  Dr.  Sims  relates  a  case  in  which  the  right 
division  of  the  artery  passed  through  a  malig- 
nant tumor,  and  was  much  dilated,  but  retained 
its  texture.  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  290. 


pleurisy  suddenly  supervening  upon  chro- 
nic bronchitis,  produced  so  much  com- 
pression of  the  heart  as  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  death  had  resulted  from  complete 
flattening  of  the  right  ventricle.  For  eighteen 
hours  previously  to  the  unfortunate  patient's 
death  he  suffered  from  frightful  dyspnoea. 
The  state  of  the  pulmonary  valves  is  unfor- 
tunately not  described. 

Compremon  of  the  base  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
by  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta. — 
About  eleven  years  since,  I  watched  the  case 
of  a  middle-aged  man,  who  was  admitted  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  pulsating  aneurismal 
swelling  upon  the  left  side  of  the  sternum. 
He  suffered  from  haemoptysis  and  extreme 
dyspnoea,  and  died  in  about  a  week  after 
his  admission.  Upon  examination,  a  large 
aneurismal  pouch  was  found  arising  from 
one  of  the  sinuses  of  Morgagni,  and  pressing 
forwards  the  base  of  the  ventricular  septum 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  it  completely 
in  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle  :  in  this  way  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  had  become  nearly  flattened. 
Anteriorly  this  was  completely  the  case  ;  the 
left  pulmonary  sygmoid  valve  had  become 
adherent  by  a  fibrinous  clot  to  the  most  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  tumor.  At  the  parts 
where  the  compression  must  have  been 
greatest,  and  where  the  surfaces  must  have 
been  placed  completely  in  contact  with  each 
other,  the  endocardium  was  deeply  reddened, 
and,  in  parts,  coated  with  fibrinous  coagula. 
The  heart  is  jireserved  in  the  pathological 
collection  at  Guy's,  (numbered  147825). 

The  two  following  interesting  parallel 
instances  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  : — 

Owen  S.,  setat.  39,  had  been  ill  five  years. 
When  admitted, he  hadascites,anasarcaof  the 
legs,  a  quick  and  rapid  pulse,  dyspnoea  and 
palpitation,  but  could  lie  down.  The  palpi- 
tation and  dyspnoea  had  lasted  a  year.  The 
jugulars  and  other  veins  of  the  neck  were 
distended  to  a  great  degree.  On  applying 
the  stethoscope  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
or  upon  the  sternum,  a  whizzing  sound 
(bruit  de  soufflet)  was  heard,  and  it  was  as- 
certained, by  feeling  the  pulse,  that  this 
sound  was  synchronous  with  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles.  The  principal  post-mor- 
tem appearances  were  as  follow  : — The  peri- 
cardium was  adherent  to  the  heart,  and  con- 
tained some  portions  of  cartilage  :  there  was 
a  cartilaginous  body  in  the  substance  of  the 
wall  of  the  right  ventricle,  where  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  leaves  it,  and  the  artery  was  con- 
tracted in  size  to  that  of  the  brachial,  there, 
and  for  some  inches  beyond. 

A  man,  ffitat.  60,  who  had  been  out  of 
health  some  months,  suffered  from  orthop- 
noea,  anasarca  of  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs, 
considerably  increased  action  of  the  carotids 
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and  radials,  and  distension  of  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  with  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  A 
loud  and  distinct  bruil  de  soufflet  was  heard 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  at  the 
moment  when  the  ventricles  contracted,  prov- 
ing that  the  obstruction  must  be  at  the  outlet 
of  one  of  those  cavities,  while  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  noise  was  heard,  and 
the  distension  of  the  veins  pointed  out 
the  right  as  the  one  implicated.  The 
only  material  differences  between  these  two 
cases  were,  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
former  the  patient  could  lie  down,  while  in 
the  latter  he  could  not,  and  the  increased 
action  of  the  carotid  and  radial  arteries  in  the 
latter.  On  examination,  the  pericardium 
was  found  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
heart  in  every  part ;  the  heart  itself  was 
enlarged  to  twice  its  natural  size,  and  its 
substance  was  very  much  softened,  and  so 
changed  in  texture  as  almost  to  have  lost  its 
fibrous  appearance.  A  part  of  this  change 
might  be  owing  to  the  decomposed  state  of 
the  body,  but  certainly  not  all  of  it.  The 
walls  of  the  cavities  were  thickened,  but  not 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
whole  heart;  the  cavities  themselves,  and 
especially  those  on  the  right  side,  being 
much  dilated.  At  the  origin  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  a  fibro-cartilaginous  structure, 
as  large  as  a  small  egg,  was  found  almost 
surrounding  the  artery,  which  was  so  much 
diminished  in  calibre  that  it  would  scarcely 
admit  the  little  finger  ;  beyond,  the  artery 
retained  its  usual  size.  There  was  also  found 
to  be  a  large  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which 
had  burst.* 

Obliteration  of  the  right  pulmonary 
branch  by  an  aortic  aneurism. — The  col- 
lection at  Fort  Pitt  contains  a  preparation 
taken  from  the  body  of  a  corporal,  about 
33,  who  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
in  which  the  right  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  completely  closed  at  its 
origin  by  the  pressure  of  a  small  aneurism 
arising  from  the  concavity  of  the  aorta,  near 
its  base.  The  closure  was  permanent  from 
adhesion.  The  inner  coat  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  contiguous,  had  lost  its  natural 
smoothness.  This  disease  of  the  vessels  was 
never  suspected  during  life,  the  symptoms 
being  only  those  of  ordinary  phthisisf. 

Congenital  narrowness  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. — Dr.  Barlcw  has  described  a  highly 
interesting  class  of  cases  of  young  patients 
who  have  suflFered  from  birth  from  an  im- 
perfectly developed  condition  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  the  thorax  being  more  or  less 
narrow  or  deformed,  the  trachea  small,  and 
the  lungs  ill  expanded,  who,  at  or  about  the 

*  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.  p.  221. 

t  Third  Fasciculus  of  Anatomical  Drawings 
selected  from  the  Collection  of  Morbid  Anatomy 
in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Chatham. 
Plate  vi. 


period  of  puberty,  are  liable  to  become  the 
subjects  of  grave  cardiac  symptoms ;  and 
eventually  to  die  from  the  effects  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation.  In  such  cases  it  is 
generally  found  that  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  aorta  are  either  normal  in  size  or 
below  the  natural  capacity.*  The  right  cavi- 
ties are  more  or  less  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phied,  while  the  pulmonary  artery  remains 
small,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  has 
occasionally  been  found  by  Dr.  Barlow  to 
be  really  below  its  usual  standard  capacity. 
This  obtains  so  long  as  the  vessel  remains 
healthy. 

I  have  myself  observed  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  right  ventricle  had  become 
hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  the  long 
obstruction,  and  in  which  the  pulmonary 
artery  remained  small,  independently  of  any 
apparent  organic  fault  in  its  texture  if  but 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  far  more  usual  to  find 
this  vessel  more  or  less  dilated,  in  cases 
where  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  has 
been  long  and  severely  impeded. 

The  tissues  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  being 
naturally  far  more  extensible  than  are  those  of 
the  aorta,  probably  do  not  undergo  precisely 
the  same  changes  of  dilatation,  &c.,  coinci- 
dently  with  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle,  as  do  the  structures  of 
the  aorta  under  parallel  circumstances.  The 
right  ventricle  appears  to  be  capable  of 
becoming  hypertrophied  before  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  has  undergone  any  remarkable 
or  proportionate  dilatation ;  and  this  may 
be  especially  the  case  in  those  instances 
where  (as  Dr.  Barlow  argues)  the  vessel  is 
small  from  originally  faulty  development. 
Should  the  patient's  muscular  system  be 
weak  (as  usually  happens  in  this  class  of 
instances),  it  is  probable  that  the  ventricle 
will  also  become  dilated  before  a  similar 
change  occurs  in  the  artery :  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  former  depending  more  for  its 
tone  upon  nervous  influence  than  does  the 
elastic  fibrous  structure  of  the  other.  The 
presence  also  of  a  freely  acting  safety  valve 
on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  abdominal  vessels,  will,  at 
the  commencement  of  these  cases,  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  relieving  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  close 
tricuspid,  and  obstructed  abdominal  circu- 
lation, would  tend  greatly  to  hasten  its  dila- 


*  In  some  cases  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
are  dilated,  while  the  aorta  remains  small,  al- 
though free  from  any  traces  of  organic  disease. 

t  This  has  not  merely  occuiTeu  In  very  young 
individuals ;  in  the  case  of  the  middle-aged  man, 
the  state  of  whose  lungs  I  have  described  in  the 
chapter  on  pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  nearly  of  the  ordinary 
capacity,  althouirh  some  of  its  branches  were 
greatly  obstructed  by  old  coagula.  The  heart 
was  l^pertrophicd,  and  the  aorta  somewhat 
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tation.    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 

in  cases  of  this  description  death  is  not 
generally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  obstruc- 
tion produced  by  the  imperfect  development 
of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  but  that  it  is 
usually  caused  by  the  superaddition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammatory  or  other  dis- 
ease in  the  originally  defective  lungs,  which 
hastens  on  the  fatal  result  long  before  the 
heart  and  its  appendages  have  undergone 
those  changes  which  they  would  ultimately 
have  presented  had  life  been  considerably 
prolonged. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  that 
the  instances  in  question  by  any  means  dis- 
prove the  generally  prevailing  rule,  that 
obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  has 
uniformly  a  tendency  to  produce  dilatation 
of  the  afferent  vessel  of  the  lungs.  And  it 
is  of  course  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prove  that 
pulmonary  obstruction  can,  under  any  cir- 
'  cumstances,  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  this  artery. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  also  shewn  that  a  con- 
dition of  parts  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  above  class  of  cases  may  result  from  the 
occurrence  of  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  at 
a  period  of  life  when  the  development  of 
the  thoracic  organs  is  still  incomplete.*  I 
have  also  brought  forward  a  series  of  instances 
which  illustrate  the  fact,  that  complete  ad- 
hesion of  the  pericardium,  occurring  in  adult 
life,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  no  valvular  disease,  and 
the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations 
remain  tolerably  free.f 

All  morbid  anatomists  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  found  considerably  below  the 
ordinary  standard  capacity ;  and  that  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  usually,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  partake  in  this  change. 

Pathologists  are  indebted  to  Dr.  P.  M. 
Latham  for  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
and  important  principle  upon  which  this 
adaptation  is  effected. J  It  is  observable 
that  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of 
phthisis,  even  long  after  nearly  the  entire 
structure  of  both  lungs  has  been  rendered 
irrespirable  by  solid  deposits  and  purulent 
excavations,  there  is  usually,  while  the  pa- 
tient remains  unexcited  and  at  rest,  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  severe  dyspnoea. 
This  often  continues  even  up  to  the  period 
of  dissolution  :  the  patient  dying  from  hae- 
morrhage, exhaustion,  cerebral  complication, 
— or,  in  fact,  from  almost  any  other  cause 
than  mere  suffocation.    This  is  shewn  to 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.,  New  Series, 
t  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i..  New  Series. 
i  See  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  iii. 


depend  upon  the  very  small  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  propelled,  at  each  systole  of 
the  contracted  right  ventricle,  through  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  its  transit  through  the  narrowed  cavities 
of  the  heart.  The  colliquative  sweats  and 
diarrhoea,  which  are  such  frequent  attendants 
of  the  later  stages  of  this  disease,  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  regarded  either  as  processes 
which  are  wholly  injurious  to  the  system,  or 
as  altogether  dangerous  symptoms  which  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  repel  by  vigorous 
treatment :  they  must,  on  the  contrary,  be 
viewed  as  the  principal  means  which  nature 
adopts  to  relieve  the  heart  and  lungs  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  circulating  fluid — a 
relief  which  the  latter  organs  require,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  great  diminution 
of  their  aerating  surfaces,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  impaired  action  of  the  bronchial 
exhalents  which  is  usual  in  this  disease.* 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  a  similar  dimi- 
nution in  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid 
that  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is 
usually  so  free  in  cases  of  malignant  disease 
of  those  viscera.  Large  masses  of  softening 
cancerous  deposit  are  occasionally  found 
occupying  very  extensive  portions  of  the 
pulmonary  structure  in  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  have  scarcely  been  at  all  subject  to 
dyspnoea,  and  even  in  cases  where  no  symp- 
tom has  occurred  to  lead  to  the  recognition 
of  the  disease  during  life.  In  such  cases  as 
these  the  heart  and  its  vessels  have  usually 
been  observed  to  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  diminished  volume  of  the  blood. 

Narrowing  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  in  the  vicinity  of  phthisical  cavities. 
■ — In  extensive  tubercular  degeneration  of 
the  lung,  even  after  softening  and  suppura- 
tion have  commenced,  it  is  often  singular  to 
observe  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  of 
various  diameters,  passing  through  the  ap- 
parently disorganised  lung,  their  interiors 
remaining  entirely  free  from  the  slightest 
discolouration  or  deposit,  although  the  canals 


*  It  has  been  observed  by  one  of  our  leading 
pathologists  that  he  regards  a  small  heart  as  a 
bad  coincidence  in  the  case  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, adding,  that  he  would  rather  have  a  larg:e 
heart  than  a  small  oneln  connexion  vfith  phthisis. 
—[Clinical  Remarks  on  a  case  of  Tabes  Meseu- 
terica,  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams :  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  1490.1—1  cannot  but  venture  to 
prefer  the  doctrine  o'f  Latham  to  that  of  this  high 
authority.  It  will,  1  believe,  be  usually  observetl 
that  in  cases  of  phthisis  where  the  heart  is  lar^e 
the  respiration  has  been  proportionably  difficult, 
the  pulse  comparatively  slow,  and  the  patients 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  subject  to  that  de- 
pression of  spirits  from  which  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation  in  phthisis  usually  renders  the 
victims  of  this  hopeless  malady  so  providentially 
free.  The  condition  of  the  phthisical  heart  can- 
not be  regarded  as  one  of  atrophy :  all  its  cavities 
are  usually  small  and  well  contracted ;  and  the 
muscular  tissue  of  its  walls  is  firm,  and  well 
adapted  tolnaintain  short  and  rapid  propulsive 
movements. 
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have  evidently  been  in  some  degree  en- 
croached upon  by  the  surrounding  effused 
matters.  In  more  advanced  stages  of  dis- 
ease, however,  when  phthisical  excavations 
have  become  completely  formed,  complete 
obliteration  of  the  arterial  tracts,  which  are 
thus  left  in  a  state  of  isolation,  generally 
occurs,  while  those  portions  of  the  closed 
arteries  which  intervene  between  the  point 
of  occlusion  and  the  nearest  pervious  branch 
undergo  a  remarkable  degree  of  contraction, 
which  leaves  them  in  the  condition  of  very 
narrow  conical  cul-de-sacs.  This  latter 
change  has  been  very  accurately  described 
by  Dr.  Bailie,  who  remarks,  that  when 
blood-vessels  are  traced  into  abscesses  of  the 
lungs,  he  has  found  them  very  much  con- 
tracted just  before  they  reach  the  abscess, 
so  that  the  opening  of  their  extremites  has 
been  closed  up  entirely.  On  such  occasions 
it  will  require  a  probe  to  be  pushed  with  a 
good  deal  of  force,  in  order  to  open  again 
their  extremities.  In  these  contracted 
vessels,  he  adds,  the  blood  is  coagulated  as 
it  is  under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  change  of  the 
blood-vessels  he  regarded  as  designed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  large  hsemor- 
rhages,  which  would  certainly  prove  almost 
immediately  fatal. 

My  own  observation  has  led  me  to  be- 
lieve, with  Cruveilhier,  that  the  obUterated 
trunks  of  pulmonary  vessels  much  more 
frequently  form  the  principal  substance  of 
the  bands  which  traverse  the  cavities  of 
many  phthisical  excavations  than  the  state- 
ments of  Laennec  and  Andral  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.  While  the  excavations  are  of 
moderate  size,  the  obliterated  arteries  are 
usually  seen  passing  across  the  cavities,  in 
the  form  of  greyish  cords,  covered  externally 
with  a  coating  of  pus,  fibrine,  and  particles 
of  tubercular  matter,  and  presenting,  on 
transverse  section,  a  close  grained  coagulum, 
having  the  appearance  of  soddened  glue, 
perfectly  identified  with  their  degenerated 
tissues,  and  completely  occluding  their 
canals.  These  obliterated  vessels  are  easily 
broken  across,  their  structures  having  lost 
their  tenacity  ;  and,  as  the  cavities  increase 
in  size,  the  isolated  portions  appear  to  be- 
come removed  by  sloughing,  leaving  only 
rounded  extremities,  which  form  slight  ele- 
vations on  the  sides  of  the  vomiciE. 

It  appears  that  in  the  generality  of  chronic 
phthisical  excavations,  the  portions  of  ves- 
sels which  pass  across  the  cavities  become 
perfectly  obliterated.  It  is  in  the  last  de- 
gree improbable  that  any  artery  which  has 
long  remained  in  this  manner  completely 
isolated  should  ever  remain  sufficiently  per- 
vious to  become  either  the  seat  of  aneurism 
or  the  source  of  hsemorrhage.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  or  can  learn,  these  accidents 
are  only  liable  to  occur  in  vessels  which  are 


situated  upon  the  walls  of  cavities,  and 
which  are  not  completely  isolated.  Still,  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  where  the  excava- 
tion is  very  rapidly  formed,  a  considerable 
tract  of  artery  may  become  detached  before 
the  process  of  obliteration  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  may  then  either  suffer  perfora- 
tion or  be  actually  separated  during  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  as  is  described  to 
have  been  the  case  in  a  somewhat  marvel- 
lous case  described  in  the  Ephemerides  Nat. 
Cur. 

Dilatation  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 

The  fact  that  as  life  advances  the  pulmonary 
artery,  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of 
the  vascular  system,  is  liable  to  become 
gradually  and  permanently  dilated;*  and 
that  the  establishment  of  fixed  causes  of 
obstruction,  either  in  the  lungs,  left  heart, 
or  systemic  circulation,  are  at  all  periods 
liable  to  produce  a  similar  result,  have 
already  been  commented  upon  in  previous 
chapters  of  this  memoir.  It  now  merely 
remains  to  cite  a  few  examples  in  which 
remarkable  dilatation  of  this  vessel  was 
found  to  have  occurred  under  somewhat 
unusual  circumstances,  f 

We  have  seen  that  an  unnaturally  wide 
condition  of  this  vessel  is  found  in  several 
classes  of  cases  of  cardiac  malformation. 
The  following  instance  presented  at  once 
the  largest  amount  of  simple  dilatation  of 
this  vessel  that  has  ever  fallen  within  my 
notice,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  con- 
genital irregularities  that  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  heart  of  an  adult  :J — 


*  General  dilatation  and  loss  of  elasticity  are 
the  only  visible  physical  changes  to  which  the 
tissues  of  the  pulmonary  artery  appear  to  be 
liable  in  extreme  old  ag:e,  independently  of  the 
operation  of  accidental  morbid  influences.  In 
most  of  the  hearts  of  very  aged  persons  which  I 
examined,  the  structures  of  this  vessel  retained, 
to  the  eye,  a  nearly  healthy  appearance ;  the 
valves  especially  presenting  a  striking-  contrast 
to  those  of  the  aorta.  Morgagni  describes  the 
condition  of  the  heart  in  a  man  of  98,  in  whom 
all  the  valves  belonging  to  the  orifices  of  the  right 
ventricle  were  not  only  not  rigid  nor  thickened, 
but  even  Uke  those  which  belong  to  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  they  seemed  to  be  formed  of  a 
thinner  membrane  than  usual.  The  mitral 
valves,  however,  were  found  thicker  than  they 
ought  to  be ;  and  the  aortic  valves  were  all  bony, 
inflexible,  and  protuberating  internally,  &c. 
Tlie  arch  of  the  aorta  and  its  vessels  were  free 
from  bony  scales,  which  were  however  seen  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  aorta.— Letter  XXI. 
A.  15.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  degeneration  of 
the  tissues  of  this  vessel  is  not  by  any  means  a 
necessary  attendant  of  old  age,  but  is  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  over  distension  and  other 
accidental  morbid  influences. 

t  Cases  of  too  great  capacity  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  described  by  Cooper  (in  Farrc),  Riche- 
rand,  Corvisart,  Testa,  J.  F.  Meckel,  Hufeland, 
Lawrence,  Young,  &c. 

%  Kull  details  of  this  case  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  19. 
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A  woman,  45  years  of  age,  dropped  sud- 
denly in  the  street,  near  Guy's  Hospital, 
and  died,  gasping  and  pallid,  without  any 
convulsions,  immediately  after  she  had  been 
brought  into  the  house.  Some  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  she  had  swallowed 
about  a  drachm  of  nux  vomica  powder  an 
hour  before  her  death,  but  this  was  not 
proved  to  have  been  the  case.  I  was  present 
at  the  autopsy,  July  12th,  1844.  The  body 
was  lean,  but  scarcely  had  the  appearance 
of  being  wasted.  The  extreme  parts  of  the 
body  were  remarkably  blue.  Some  of  the 
muscles,  especially  the  internal  ones,  were 
very  pale.  The  chest  was  much  deformed, 
the  ribs  being  compressed  laterally  below 
the  prsecordial  region,  apparently  by  the 
tight  lacing.  The  pericardium  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clear  fluid.  The 
heart  was  very  large,  owing  entirely  to  the 
dilated  condition  of  its  right  cavities,  which 
were  distended  with  dark  semi-fluid  coagula. 
The  pulmonaryartery  was  very  conspicuous  ; 
there  were  some  white  patches,  like  cica- 
trices, upon  its  left  side  ;  posteriorly  it  was 
adherent  to  the  aorta  by  strong  bands.* 
The  auricles  communicated  by  an  oblique 
opening  capable  of  admitting  the  ends  of 
three  fingers ;  in  the  remains  of  the  septum 
below  this  was  an  oblique  passage,  closed 
on  the  side  of  the  left  auricle ;  this  was 
evidently  the  vestige  of  a  foramen  ovale  : 
therefore  there  must  have  been  originally 
two  of  these  communications  in  this  indivi- 
dual— one  of  which  had  closed,  the  other 
remaining  permanently  open.  Four  pulmo- 
nary veins  were  found  opening  into  the  right 
ventricle,  as  did  the  common  termination  of 
the  coronary  veins,  which  was  furnished 
with  a  well-formed  valve.  The  right  auricle 
was  very  capacious.  The  tricuspid  valve 
was  not  malformed.  The  right  ventricle 
was  capacious  and  thick.  The  pulmonary 
valves  were  bordered  with  a  few  vegetations  ; 
their  tissue  was  unusually  thick,  but  still 
retained  its  pliability.  Immediately  below 
its  valves  the  orifice  of  the  artery  measured 
four  inches  and  four  lines  in  circumference ; 
at  the  upper  attachments  of  the  valves  it 
was  about  one  line  wider  (the  normal  mea- 
surement of  these  parts  being  respectively 
38g:  and  32j  lines).  Notwithstanding  this 
dilatation  of  the  vessel,  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  its  valves  were  perfectly  eflS- 
cient.  The  left  auricle  was  lets  capacious 
than  the  right.  The  left  ventricle  appeared 
remarkably  small  when  compared  with  the 
right ;  its  parietes  were  by  no  means  thin, 
but  their  muscular  structure  was  soft.  The 
aortic  orifice  was  structurally  healthy,  but  it 
was  remarkably  narrow,  measuring  some- 


*  It  is  known  to  all  anatomists  that  in  some 
subjects  the  pulmonary  artery  is  united  to  the 
ascending  aorta,  and  that  in  others  a  consider- 
able interval  is  found  between  these  vessels. 


what  less  than  two  inches  below  the  valves. 
The  vessel  was  small  throughout  its  entire 
course  ;  but,  immediately  below  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery,  it  was  in  a  marked  degree 
more  contracted  than  elsewhere.  Several 
enlarged  bronchial  glands  were  found  near 
this  spot ;  these  may  have  encroached 
slighty  on  the  aorta,  or  the  dilated  pulmo- 
nary artery  may  have  somewhat  compressed 
it,  but  there  was  no  distinct  structure  here  : 
and  the  undilated  state  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  ascending  aorta  proved  that  this 
narrowing  of  the  vessel  had  not  caused  much 
impediment  to  the  circulation.  Neither  the 
internal  mammary,  nor  the  intercostal 
arteries  were  perceptibly  dilated.  The  lungs 
were  in  parts  highly  emphysematous,  and 
were  generally  much  congested.  The  liver 
was  congested.  The  spleen  small,  and  sur- 
rounded by  adhesions.  The  kidneys  were 
small,  and  tolerably  healthy. 

It  was  ascertained  that  this  person  was 
one  of  twins  born  at  the  eighth  month.  She 
had  always  been  liable  to  shortness  of  breath, 
and  to  become  blue  upon  unusual  exertion. 
Her  habits  had  been  irregular  and  intem- 
perate.* 

It  is  evident  that  this  female  must  have 
always  been  liable  to  great  pulmonary  con- 
gestion ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  extraordi- 
nary, considering  the  nature  of  the  con- 
genital defect  of  her  heart,  and  the  artificial 
deformity  of  her  chest,  that  she  should  have 
reached  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  had  become  widened  to  a 
degree  considerably  beyond  that  to  which  it 
is  naturally  dilatable — a  circumstance  to 
which  I  have  alluded  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paper,  as  producing  a  tendency  to 
sudden  death,  upon  the  occurrence  of  any 
circumstances  which  occasion  over- distension 
of  the  right  cavities.  It  is  evident  that  the 
degree  of  mental  perturbation  which  could 
have  urged  this  unfortunate  individual  to 
procure  the  means  of  committing  suicide, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  em- 
barrassment of  a  heart  so  weakened  and 
malformed. 


*  A  case  somewhat  similar  to  this  occurred  to 
Mr.  Harrinson,  who,  in  1844,  presented  to  the 
Reading  Pathological  Society  the  heart  of  a  child 
two  years  and  two  months  oldj  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  cyanosis.  The  right  side  of  the 
heart  was  enormously  distended  with  clots  of 
fibrine ;  the  auricle  and  ventricle  were  greatly 
enlarged.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was 
so  much  enlarged  or  dilated  as  to  annihilate  the 
functions  of  the  valves.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  greatly  dilated.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was 
impervious.  On  the  left  side  the  auricle  was 
very  small,  and  the  foramen  ovale  open ;  its 
edges  rounded,  and  no  valvular  apparatus  ;  the 
auricular  appendages  absent.  No  appearance  of 
the  entrance  of  any  pulmonary  veins ;  left  ven- 
tricle very  small.  Mr.  Harrinson  conjectured 
that  the  pulmonary  veins  must  have  terminated 
cither  in  the  vena  azygos  or  in  the  superior 
cava. 
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The  average  circumference  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  at  its  widest  part,  is  about  38 
lines.  Dr.  Hope  has  described  a  case  in 
which  this  vessel  measured  five  inches  half 
way  up,  and  four  and  a  half  near  the  valves. 
Here  the  sygraoids  were  stretched,  and  were 
considered  to  be  inefficient.*  In  such  in- 
stances as  these,  the  duration  of  the  patient's 
life  must  obviously  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
strength  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  and 
the  degree  of  safety-valve  action  of  the  tri- 
cuspid. 

It  is  usual  to  find  the  pulmonary  artery 
with  its  valves  more  or  less  (sometimes 
extremely)  dilated,  coarse  in  structure,  and 
irregularly  thickened  and  opaque,  in  cases  of 
old  bronchitis  and  extensive  emphysema  of 
the  lungs,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  instances  where 
death  results  from  mitral  and  aortic  obstruc- 
tion.f 

In  cases  of  old  bronchitis,  mitral  and 
aortic  obstruction,  &c.,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  entire  tract  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
more  or  less  inordinately  dilated.  In  the 
generality  of  examples  of  this  change,  the 
branches  of  the  vessel  are  observed  to  have 
undergone  the  greatest  amount  of  structural 
alteration,  presenting  an  almost  varicose  ap- 
pearance, their  anterior  being  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  discoloured  by  striae  and 
patches  of  atheromatous  deposit.  In  more 
extreme  examples,  the  main  trunk  and 
valvular  apparatus  of  the  artery  are  also 
found  to  have  undergone,  in  addition  to 
their  dilatation,  a  marked  degree  of  thicken- 
ing, and  to  have  become  the  seat  of  a  certain 
amount  of  opaque  interstitial  deposit — ap- 
pearances which  deprive  the  vessel  of  its 
characteristic  appearance,  and  give  it  an 
aspect  very  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
ascending  aorta.  The  following  case,  with 
which  I  have  been  kindly  favoured  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Peacock,  affords  a  very  excellent 
example  of  the  class  of  lesions  now  under 
consideration. 


*  I  have  never  myself  seen  any  case  in  which 
the  pulmonary  valves  had  become  inefficient  in 
consequence  of  retroversion,  or  from  any  other 
effect  of  dilatation  independently  of  mechanical 
violence  or  congenital  defect. 

t  Instances  of  too  great  capacity  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  are  also  described  by  Cooper  (in 
Farre),  Richerand,  Corvisart,  Testa,  J.  F.  Meckel, 
Hufeland,  Lawrence,  Young,  and  others.  Otto 
has  also  given  the  followingreferences  to  recorded 
cases  of  aneurism  of  this  artery.— And.  Csesalpin. 
Catoptrices,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  20;  Blancard,  Anat, 
Pract.  Rat.  Cent.  ii.  Obs.  74;  Fabrig.  von  Hilden, 
Ohservat.  et  Cur.  Chir.  Cent.  ii.  Obs.  89; 
Eggerdes, in  Misc.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  II,  An. 
VI.  1687,  p.  415;  Morgagni,  Upist.  XXIV.  Art. 
36;  Matani  de  Aneurismal.  Pra;cordior.  Morliis, 
p.  125;  Baader,  Ohservat.  Med.  Incis.  Cndav. 
illust.  Frib.  1765;  Uach  v.  Richtcr's  Chir.  liibHo- 
theck,  vol.  viii.  p.  498;  F.ssenclimidt,  In 
Schmucker's  Vennischt  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p. 
241 ;  J.  C.  Stark,  in  Abhandlungender  Erlangen 
Physic  zu  Alexander,  Trans,  vi.  765. 


Wra.  Cassidy,  oet.  72,  cooper,  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  July  3d,  and 
died  July  5th,  1847.  He  was  dying  when  I 
saw  him.  The  face  was  pale,  the  cheeks 
livid,  and  the  jugulars  were  distended  and 
pulsating.  The  hands  were  cold  and  livid. 
He  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  the  abdomen 
and  the  cellular  membrane,  of  the  lower 
extremities  more  especially,  were  distended 
with  fluid.  The  chest  sounded  dull  on  per- 
cussion of  the  level  of  the  nipple  on  the 
left  side ;  and  on  the  right,  from  a  some- 
what lower  point,  a  loud  and  rough  systolic 
murmur  was  audible  at  the  prsecordia,  and 
was  followed  by  a  flat  second  sound.  This 
sound  was  most  intense  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  external 
to  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  it.  The  pulse 
was  unequal  in  strength,  and  occasionally  in- 
termitted. No  history  of  his  previous  illness 
could  be  obtained. 

The  brain  was  below  the  average  weight, 
or  only  42  oz.  4  dwt.  avoirdupois.  There 
was  some  fluid  beneath  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane and  in  the  ventricles. 

A  considerable  amount  of  fluid  was  con- 
tained in  each  pleural  sac.  The  lungs  were 
partly  compressed  by  the  fluid,  and  partly 
emphysematous :  on  section,  they  yielded 
much  spumous  fluid.  The  bronchi  were  of 
large  capacity,  and  the  cartilages  unusually 
hard  and  thick.  The  dilatation  extended 
throughout  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  was  generally  red- 
dened, and  the  tubes  filled  with  a  glairy 
mucous  fluid. 

There  was  a  large,  thick,  and  opaque 
patch  of  old  lymph  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  ventricle,  which,  when  reaioved, 
left  the  pericardium  beneath  it  smooth  and 
glistening.  The  right  auricle  was  studded 
with  small  nodular  concretions  of  old  lymph. 
There  was  but  little  fat  in  the  heart.  The 
heart  weighed  14  oz.  There  was  great  dila- 
tation and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
the  cavity  being  4  in.  and  3  lines  in  length, 
and  its  walls  three  lines  thick  at  the  base ;  four 
and  a  half  at  the  mid -point,  and  one 
and  a  half  at  the  apex.  The  tricuspid  aperture 
was  very  large,  allowing  of  the  passage  of  a 
ball  measuring  five  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  pulmonary  orifice  was  also 
extremely  large,  allowing  of  the  passage  of  a 
ball  measuring  three  inches  and  nine  lines  in 
circumference.  The  tricuspid  and  pulmonic 
valves  were  somewhat  thickened,  butnotother- 
wise  diseased.  The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  very  much  dilated,  and  the  sinuses 
at  its  origin  especially  so.  Its  branches  were 
throughout  very  large,  and,  though  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trunk  was  free  from  ap- 
pearances of  disease,  that  of  the  primary  and 
seconilary  divisions,  and  the  smaller  branches, 
was  the  seat  of  extensive  atheromatous  de- 
posit.   In  the  smaller  vessels  the  coats  were 
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so  much  thickened  that  on  section  they  re- 
mained wide  open,  and  in  some  there  were 
small,  hard,  and  partly  adherent  pinkish- 
coloured  coagula.  The  left  ventricle  was 
also  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  measuring 
three  inches  in  length,  and  from  six  lines  to 
two  and  a  half  lines  in  width.  The  mitral 
valve  displayed  some  n  ammillary  thickening, 
and  the  Iree  fold  was  somewhat  atheromatous. 
The  aortic  valves  were  thickened  at  their  free 
edges,  but  not  incompetent.  The  aorta 
around  the  angles  of  the  valves  was  exten- 
sively ossified,  and  the  orifice  of  the  right 
coronary  artery  was  nearly  closed  by  a  de- 
posit of  this  kind.  The  other  coronary 
artery,  and  the  right  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course,  was  not  materially  dis- 
eased. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  was  ex- 
tensively studded  with  atheromatous  patches. 
The  sinuses  of  Valsalva  were  much  dilated, 
and  the  aorta  generally  was  large,  and  its 
ascending  portion  elongated. 

The  liver  was  large,  lobulatedand  coarsely 
granular.  The  kidneys  large,  mottled,  irre- 
gular in  shape,  and  studded  with  smaller  or 
larger  sized  cysts. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  much 
fluid. 

The  occurrence  of  atheromatous  deposit  in 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  especially  in  the 
branches  of  that  vessel,  is  now  generally  re- 
cognised as  a  by  no  means  unusual  patholo- 
gical appearance  :  it  is  usually  associated 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  with 
a  proportionate  degree  of  congestion  of  the 
general  venous  system.  These  latter  abnor- 
mal conditions  may  exist  either  as  the  direct 
results,*  or  as  the  mere  coincidents  of  the 
arterial  lesions. 

Aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  occurrence  of  aneurism  in  this  vessel 
has  rarely  been  observed  :  the  great  dilata- 
bility  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  artery 
appears  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  im- 
munity from  this  lesion,  while  its  internal 
branches  are  still  further  protected  by  the 
elastic  support  afforded  by  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  Indeed,  when  we  take  the  true 
nature  of  aneurism  into  consideration,  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  morbid  appear- 
ances which  will  be  described  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  were  not  due  to  a  process  strictly 
analogous  to  that  by  which  aneurisms  of  the 
systemic  arteries  are  produced  :  in  fact,  the 
condition  appears  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 

*  In  one  of  his  valuable  papers  on  cardiac  dis- 
ease, Dr.  G.  H.  Barlow  alludes  to  a  case  occur- 
ring in  his  own  experience,  in  which  thickening' 
andrigidity  of  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
extending  into  their  smaller  ramifications,  had 
produced  engorgement  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
its  consequences.  ["Select  Clinical  Reports," 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  N.S.  p.  177.] 


a  form  of  varix  which  occasionally  affects 
the  larger  veins.* 

The  following  case  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Birminghaiiif  : — 

A  thin,  pale  girl,  net.  19,  a  screw-wormer, 
was  admitted  to  the  Birmingham  General 
Dispensary.  She  complained  of  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  and  of  some  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  great  dyspnoea,  and  trouble- 
some cough.  Immediately  under  "  (on  ?)" 
the  left  of  the  sternum,  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs,  there  was  dulness  on  percus- 
sion over  a  space  measuring  nearly  four 
square  inches.  Over  this  spot  a  very  liquid 
pulsation  was  felt,  accompanied  by  a  purring 
thrill,  so  rough  and  so  close  to  the  surface, 
that  it  seemed  almost  to  grate  on  the  fingers. 
At  the  same  place  a  hollow  rasp  sound  was 
heard  with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  also 
for  a  moment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
diastole,  as  if  the  blood  was  receding.  The 
patient  lived  a  year  after  these  symptoms 
were  observed,  and,  after  repeated  attacks  of 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  died  rather  sud- 
denly. 

Inspection. — The  pulmonary  artery  was 
found  dilated  into  a  pouch,  the  interior  cir- 
cumference of  which  measured  nearly  six 
inches,  and  which  pointed  principally  in  the 
anterior  direction,  where  the  internal  and 


*  Tlie  diseased  state  of  the  vena  cava  observed 
in  the  following  case  seems  to  have  approached 
as  nearly  to  the  condition  of  aneurism  as  did  the 
lesions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  any  of  the 
examples  which  have  next  to  be  cited. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Squibb  has  recorded  the  his- 
tory of  a  mulatto  man,  aged  37  years,  who,  for 
ten  months  previously  to  his  death,  suffered 
from  a  violent  but  remittent  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, with  irritahiUty  of  stomach,  a  sensation  of 
obstruction  after  taking  food,  and  occasional 
vomiting.  Shorly  before  his  death,  the  pain 
abated,  and  the  patient  felt  able  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
The  exertion  of  rising  up  caused  a  feeling  of 
great  weakness  and  tendency  to  faint.  He  was 
immediately  laid  down,  but  expired  in  a  few 
hours. 

On  examination,  the  abdominal  ^nscera  were 
found  imbedded  in  and  quite  hidden  by  masses 
of  coagulated  blood,  the  viscera  themselves  ap- 
pearing to  be  quite  in  a  healthy  condition.  A 
rupture  of  the  ascending  cava  was  discovered 
just  below  the  lower  concave  surface  of  the  liver. 
The  veins  at  this  point  had  been  very  much 
dilated,  and  its  coats  much  diseased  and  thin- 
ned. A  semi-organized  mass  or  clot,  which  was 
contained  in  the  dilatation,  was  connected  by  its 
surface  to  the  softened  coats  of  the  expanded 
vessel,  and  the  rupture  had  occurred  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  edge  of  this  mass  with  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  not  at  the  projecting  point  of  the 
dilatation.  Tlie  tumor  was  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  circumference  ol  the  vessel,  and  was  over- 
lapped by  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver,  and  by  a 
portion  of  the  stomach,  which  latter  circum- 
stance may  account  for  the  sensation  of  obstruc- 
tion so  constantly  complained  of  during  life.— 
Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  Oct.,  1846,  p.  583. 

t  This  case  has  been  detailed  at  length  by  Dr. 
Fletcher,  in  tlie  25th  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions;  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  have  here  given  the  account  published 
by  Dr.  Blakiston  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Certain 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  p.  98. 
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middle  coats  were  wanting,  and  where  a 
fibrinous  clot  was  found.  One  of  the  pul- 
monary valves  was  contracted.  The  aorta 
was  first  a  little  dilated,  and  then  contracted, 
particularly  where  it  was  joined  by  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  There  was  also  a  per- 
manent communication  between  the  two 
ventricles. 

Ambrose  Pare  has  recorded  the  somewhat 
doubtful  case  of  a  certain  tailor,  who,  "by 
an  aneurisma  of  the  arterious  vein  [pulmo- 
nary artery],  suddenly,  whilst  he  was  playing 
at  tennis,  fell  down  dead, — the  vessel  being 
broken.  His  body  being  opened.  Pare  found 
a  great  quantity  of  blood  poured  forth  into 
the  capacity  of  the  chest ;  but  the  body  of 
the  artery  was  dilated  to  the  largeness  of  a 
man's  fist,  and  the  inner  coat  thereof  was 
bony.  For  which  cause  Par^,  within  a 
while  after,  shewed  it  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  beholders,  in  the  Physicians'  School, 
whilst  he  publiquely  dissected  a  body 
there."* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  details 
of  the  following  case  have  not  been  more 
satisfactorily  given.  I  quote  the  account 
from  a  periodicalf,  having  failed  to  procure 
a  sight  of  the  work  in  which  it  was  originally 
published. 

In  September  1814  Dr.  Harlan  assisted 
Dr.  Parrish  in  the  examination  of  the  body 

of  Captain  M  ,  a  middle-aged  person  of 

robust  constitution.  His  disease  had  never 
confined  him  to  his  house ;  and  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  death  he  called  on  Dr.  Parrish, 
and  complained  of  dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the 
back  of  his  neck.  His  symptoms  were  re- 
ferred  to  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  ;  and 
Professor  Winstar,  who  was  consulted,  ad- 
vised the  use  of  the  probang  :  the  patient 
deferred  this  operation,  and,  during  the 
same  night,  was  attacked  with  increased 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  exacerbation  of  all 
his  symptoms.  A  bleeder  being  sent  for, 
he  lost  some  blood,  with  temporary  relief ; 
but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  he  expired  in 
convulsions. 

The  autopsy  very  unexpectedly  developed 
an  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
sac  of  which  extended  so  far  back  as  to  press 
upon  the  oesophagus,  and  produce  symptoms 
of  stricture  in  that  part.  There  was  con- 
siderable effusion  in  the  lungs,  and  a  lump 
of  coagulated  blood  in  the  trachea,  near  the 
glottis,  which  most  probably  occasioned  his 
sudden  death.  The  effusion  was  occasioned 
by  the  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  which 
was  adherent  to  the  air-  cells  of  the  lungs. 


*  Book  I8t,  De  Tumoribus,  Cap.  XXVIII. 
London  edition,  fol.  IC49,  p.  204. 

t  Modlco-Chirurpical  Review,  .Inly  1839,  from 
"Medical  and  Physical  Rrsearclics.  by  II.  Har- 
lan, M.O.  F.R.S.  London  and  Miiladelphia, 
1835." 


Dr.  Harlan  justly  observes  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate the  probang  was  not  employed.* 

Mr.  Fearn,  of  Derby,  has  recorded-f  the 
case  of  a  patient  who  died  from  haemopty- 
sis, in  whom  an  aneurismal  sac  of  the  size  of 
a  nutmeg  was  found  jutting  into  a  tubular 
extremity  on  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 
The  parietes  of  the  sac  were  thin,  and  did 
not  contain  any  fibrinous  layers  ;  a  vessel, 
the  size  of  a  small  crow-quill,  leading  from 
a  considerable  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  was  distinctly  traceable  into  the  sac. 

Dr.  Peacock  has  also  met  with  an  instance 
in  which  a  pulmonary  branch  of  the  size  of  a 
crow-quill  was  found  so  dilated  at  one  spot 
as  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  bean.  This 
dilatation  was  situated  within  a  cavity  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  con- 
taining blood  ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vessel  was  continuous.  Several  other  cavi- 
ties, containing  pus,  existed  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  lung.  Dr.  Peacock  attributes 
this  lesion  to  the  loss  of  support  which  the 
vessel  must  have  sustained,  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  elastic  substance  of  the  lung  in 
its  vicinity.  He  also  very  justly  denies  the 
identity  of  this  lesion  with  aneurism,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  systemic  arteries. 

The  preparation  numbered  1450"°  in  the 
collection  at  Guy's,  displays  an  artery  of 
considerable  size,  traversing  the  wall  of  a 
phthisical  cavity,  and  presenting  two  small 
aneurismal  dilatations,  one  of  which  has 
burst  into  the  cavity.  The  lining  of  the 
vomica  appears  to  be  unusually  thin. 
Another  branch,  of  equal  diameter,  occupies 
another  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  excavation; 
its  canal  appears  to  be  obliterated. 

The  lesion  which  destroyed  life  in  the 
following  case  appears  to  have  been  closely 
similar  to  that  form  of  rupture  of  the  proper 
tonics  of  the  aorta  which  usually  gives  rise  to 
dissecting  aneurism  : — A  Pontonier,  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  years  of  age,  who  had  enjoyed 
good  health  excepting  slight  dyspnoea  dur- 
ing three  months  he  had  been  in  the  army, 
after  having  engaged  in  carrying  wood  during 
the  day,  was  roused  in  the  night  by  a  violent 
pain  at  the  right  of  the  sternum,  with  great 
dyspnoea,  which  subsided  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  afterwards  became  much  relieved.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  he 
asked  for  drink,  became  pale  and  collapsed, 
and  died.    On  examination,  a  number  of 


*  The  use  of  this  instrument  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated  in  doubtful  cases  of  dyspha- 
gia. I  have  met  with  two  instances  in  which  the 
oesophagus  was  greatly  compressed  by  aneurisms 
of  the  descendmg  aorta ;  and  in  each  of  which 
—the  structures  of  tlie  oesophagus  having  be- 
come completely  removed— there  remained  a 
large  rounded  aperture,  which  was  merely  closed 
by  thick  layers  of  coagulum.  Had  a  probang 
been  mtroduced  in  either  of  tlicsc  cases  it  miihl 
have  nievitably  caused  instnatancous  death,  by 
entering  the  aneurismal  sac. 
t  Lancet,  Fob.  6,  1848. 
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calcareous  concretions  were  found  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  close  to 
its  ^rigin,  and  extending  towards  the  right 
ventricle.  The  inner  coat  was  separated 
from  the  elastic  for  the  space  of  three  inches 
from  the  point  at  which  it  joins  the  right 
ventricle,  and  torn  into  shreds,  which  pro- 
jected into  and  narrowed  the  cavity.  The 
whole  lining  membrane  was  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  fibrine.  At  its  origin  from  the 
ventricle,  exactly  in  the  situation  where  the 
concretions  terminated,  was  a  hole  of  the 
size  of  a  fourpenny-piece,  through  which  the 
blood  had  escaped  into  the  pericardium  ;  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  opening  was  of  a 
blood-red  colour.  The  lungs  were  healthy 
and  bloodless.* 

Mr.  Curling,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
has  most  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing highly  interesting  narrative  of  a  case  of 
traumatic  diffused  aneurism  of  the  right 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  pa- 
tient was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Luke. 

"Edmund  Taylor,  a  healthy  and  muscular 
young  man,  aged  23,  was  brought  to  the 
London  Hospital  about  5  in  the  morning, 
Sept.  30,  1838,  having  been  stabbed  in  the 
chest  with  a  long  clasp-knife  a  short  time 
previously.  The  wound  was  about  an  inch 
in  extent,  and  situated  at  the  front  and  upper 
part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  near  the 
junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  with 
the  sternum.  I  was  informed  that  instantly 
after  its  infliction  there  was  a  profuse  hse- 
morrhage,  and  that  the  patient  coughed  up 
almost  immediately  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood.  When  admitted  he  was  very 
faint,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  blood 
from  the  wound,  but  this  ceased  after  the 
edges  had  been  brought  together  with  adhe- 
sive plaster.  His  breathing  continued  after- 
wards to  be  much  oppressed,  and  for  two 
days  he  coughed  up  occasionally  a  small 
quantity  of  blood.  Pneumonia  supervened, 
but  it  was  checked  by  general  and  local 
blood-letting,  and  by  antimony  and  mercury 
exhibited  until  the  mouth  became  affected. 
He  appeared  to  be  going  on  tolerably  well, 
when,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  injury, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
upwards  of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  suddenly 
gushed  out  from  the  wound.  From  this 
period  there  was  a  daily  hsemorrhage,  vary- 
ing in  quantity  from  one  or  two  ounces  to 
four  or  five ;  and  he  frequently  expecto- 
rated small  clots  of  blood.  The  blood  which 
issued  from  the  wound  was  thin,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  matter  hke  pus;  and  air 
always  escaped  when  the  part  was  dressed. 
Digitalis,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  other  re- 
medies, were  given  to  check  the  hfemorrhage, 
but  with  no  effect.  The  patient  got  gra- 
dually weaker  ;  and  being  exhausted  by  the 

*  Foreign  Med.  Review,  Oct.  1842,  p.  547 :  Dr. 
Helmbrecht,  Casper's  Wochcuschrift. 


daily  losses  of  blood,  died  on  the  29th  day 
after  the  injury. 

"The  body  was  examined  the  day  after 
death.  It  was  much  wasted  and  exsangui- 
neous.  The  knife  had  passed  in  an  oblique 
direction,  dividing  the  cartilage  of  the  third 
rib,  and  entering  the  chest  a  little  to  the 
right  side  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  The 
whole  of  the  front  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  right  lung  was  converted  into  a  false 
aneurismal  sac.  There  was  a  large  irregular 
cavity,  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  part  of 
which  was  in  layers,  and  deprived  in  a  great 
degree  of  the  red  particles,  and  part  loose 
and  soft,  and  of  a  greyish-red  colour.  There 
was  also  a  small  quantity  of  coagulated  blood. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  cavity,  towards  the 
heart,  was  distinctly  perceived  an  opening  in 
a  large  vessel,  capable  of  admitting  a  full- 
sized  goose-quill ; — the  aperture  communi- 
cated with  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  just  as  it  divides  into  several 
branches  for  distribution  throughout  the 
lung.  The  pulmonary  tissue  surrounding 
this  false  aneurism  was  hepatized  ;  and  there 
were  firm  pleuritic  adhesions  on  that  side  of 
the  chest.  The  pericardium  contained  about 
three  ounces  of  turbid  serum,  and  there  was 
a  thin  layer  of  loose  lymph  coating  a  great 
part  of  the  heart.  The  left  lung  and  the 
abdominal  viscera  were  sound.  The  mam- 
mary artery  was  untouched,  but  the  small 
intercostal  vessel  communicating  with  it  was 
divided. 

"  It  will  perhaps  excite  some  surprise 
that  a  considerable  wound  of  one  of  the  two 
main  branches  of  an  artery  transmitting  the 
whole  of  the  circulating  fluid  of  the  body, 
should  not  have  been  attended  with  such  a 
loss  of  blood  as  to  have  destroyed  life  in  a 
short  period.  A  wound  of  the  same  extent 
in  the  arteria  innominata  or  common  iliac 
arteries,  less  in  size  than  the  vessel  wounded 
in  this  case,  would  no  doubt  have  proved 
fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  The  safety  of  the 
patient  may,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the 
inferior  power  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  as  compared  with  that  of  the  left.  In 
the  collapse  which  resulted  from  the  profuse 
hsemorrhage  consequent  upon  the  wound,  we 
may  conclude  that  coagulation  took  place, — 
that  the  opening  in  the  right  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  became  closed,  and  bleed- 
ing arrested  for  a  time.  The  action  of  the 
right  ventricle,  reduced  by  the  hjemorrhage 
and  the  treatment  afterwards  pursued,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  insuflicient  to  disturb  the 
false  aneurism  which  had  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  ;  but  unfortunately  it  was 
subsequently  ruptured  in  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing.  Although  the  aneurismal  sac 
was  of  some  considerable  size  it  was  smaller 
than  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  vessel  wounded, — its 
near  approximation  to  the  heart,— the  dura- 
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tion  of  life  after  the  injury, — and  the  soft 
vascular  and  unresisting  nature  of  the  tissue 
which  formed  the  parietes.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
inferior  propulsive  power  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. A  false  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  under 
similar  conditions,  if  not  sooner  destructive 
to  life,  would,  I  think,  have  attained  in  the 
same  period  a  very  much  larger  size.  At 
the  time  that  the  bleeding  recurred,  eleven 
days  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  the 
lung  had  been  consolidated  by  inflammation. 
It  was  enabled,  therefore,  to  offer  conside- 
rable resistance  to  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
the  extension  of  the  aneurism." 

It  is  singular  that,  while  so  much  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  of  injuries  to  the 
lungs,  so  few  facts  should  have  been  hitherto 
elicited  with  regard  to  the  precise  manner  in 
which  lacerated  and  punctured  wounds  of 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  heal.  It 
is  probable  that  their  closure  is  usually 
effected  by  the  gradual  infiltration  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  lung,  as 
well  as  by  the  collapse  of  that  organ  conse- 
quent upon  the  presence  of  blood  or  air 
within  the  pleura,  aided  by  the  depressed 
state  of  the  circulation  which  results  from 
the  hsemorrhage,  and  from  the  depleting  plan 
of  treatment  which  is  usually  adopted.  In 
gun-shot  wounds,  the  closure  of  the  vessels 
is  doubtless  greatly  aided  by  the  contused 
condition  of  all  the  tissues. 

RUPTURE. 

Rupture  of  the  main  trunk  and  larger 
branches  of  the  artery  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  several  instances.  This  lesion  ap- 
pears usually  to  result  from  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  and  is  afar  less  frequent 
consequence  of  severe  crushing  injuries  to 
the  chest,  than  is  rupture  of  the  thoracic 
aorta.  In  the  following  case,  however,  the 
laceration  appears  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  violence  of  this  description  : — 

A  healthy,  robust  youth,  setat.  22,  was, 
in  a  scuffle,  wounded  in  the  neck  ;  he  fell 
dcTTfl  on  the  spot,  and  died  almost  directly. 
Very  little  blood  flowed  from  the  wound. 
On  dissection,  the  wound  was  found  to  have 
penetrated  two  inches  in  depth,  passing  be- 
tween the  trachea  and  left  subclavian  vein, 
but  neither  these  or  any  other  important 
parts  were  injured.  Nearly  five  pounds  of 
black  coagulated  blood  were  found  in  the 
left  bag  of  the  pleura  ;  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium also  contained  a  quart  of  clotted 
blood.  This  membrane  exhibited  an  irre- 
gular rupture,  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  at 
the  point  corresponding  to  the  root  of  the 
left  lung  ;  the  pulmonary  artery  was  found 
to  have  given  way  just  beneath  the  point 
where  the  pericardium  is  reflected  upon  this 


vessel  :  its  parietes  did  not,  however,  ex- 
hibit any  traces  of  morbid  change.*^ 

The  following  case  has  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Gunn,  R.N. :— f 

A  seaman,  setat.  46,  after  suffering  from 
pain  in  the  head,  extending  down  the  neck 
and  arm  to  the  hand,  which  was  benumbed, 
while  making  some  considerable  exertion, 
fell  back  without  speaking,  and  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
On  opening  the  chest,  the  left  side  was 
found  completely  full  of  blood,  the  lung 
being  collapsed  under  the  pressure.  A 
rupture  existed  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
about  half  an  inch  from  its  origin,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the  little  finger. 
The  artery  was  diseased  at  the  point  where 
it  had  given  way. 

Two  highly  interesting  cases  of  rupture  of 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  have  been 
fully  detailed  by  M.  Ollivier.J 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  lesion  has 
also  been  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  Adam,  jun.§ 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  debilitated  con- 
stitution, 52  years  of  age,  who,  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  death,  had  been  subject 
to  various  uneasy  feelings,  referred  to  the 
region  of  the  stomach  and  head,  with  general 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  and 
latterly  to  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  ac- 
companied sometimes  with  a  sense  of  con- 
striction across  the  chest,  increased  on  using 
any  corporeal  exertion,  or  too  frequent  in- 
dulgence in  spirituous  liquors.  Latterly, 
when  the  fluttering  action  of  his  heart  became 
distressing,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  recumbent  posture  for  relief.  Death 
occurred  suddenly.  Oa  opening  the  thorax, 
a  large  quantity  of  dark  gru  nous  blood 
gushed  out  from  the  right  pleural  cavity, 
which  was  nearly  filled  with  the  effusion. 
Two  polypi  or  coagula  of  blood  were  found 
in  the  right  ventricle.  The  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  were  in  a  state  of  ossifica- 
tion. This  vessel  was  extremely  thin,  and 
enlarged  to  nearly  four  times  its  natural  size, 
being  not  less  than  seven  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  contained  an  organized  polypus, 
extending  from  the  semilunar  valves  about 
four  inches  along  the  artery.  A  rupture 
had  taken  place  in  the  "  middle"  of  the 
artery,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  polypus,  through 
which  the  blood  seemed  to  be  transmitted 
from  the  ventricle  to  the  lungs  and  aorta, 
and  other  large  vessels  issuing  from  its  arch 


*  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  July,  1848.  From 
the  Archives  Gc^ndrales. 

t  Edinburgh  Med.  andSur.  Journal,  January, 
1829,  and  London  Med.  Gazette,  Vol  iii.  p. 
545. 

%  Dictionnaire  de  Med. :  art.  Vaisscaux  Pulrao- 
naires. 

§  In  the  Calcutta  Medical  Transactions,  Vol. 
ij.  p.  115. 
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were  completely  ossified.  A  similar  condi- 
tion of  disease  also  extended  throughout  the 
remainirig  portion  of  the  aorta.  There  was 
no  apparent  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Fearn,  of  Derhy,  has  published  notes 
of  the  case  of  a  man,  atat.  63,  who  had  been 
troubled  with  a  cough  for  a  long  time,  but 
in  whom  stethoscopic  examination  revealed 
nothing  beyond  the  evidences  of  general 
bronchitis.  The  patient  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  tremendous  attack  of  haemoptysis. 
The  bleeding,  however,  was  restrained  for 
a  while  by  appropriate  remedies,  but  it 
again  returned,  and  the  patient  died  from  ex- 
haustion, nearly  four  days  after  the  first 
attack  of  haemorrhage.  On  examination 
after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  right  pul- 
monary artery  was  ruptured,  just  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  lung,  and  tlie  pulmonary 
tissue  was  broken  down  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  had  been  poured  into  it.  There 
were  no  tubercles,  nor  any  other  adventitious 
deposit,  in  either  lung.* 

A  case  of  sudden  death  from  rupture  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  is  alluded  to  by  M. 
Devergie,  (Medecine  Legale,  t.  i.  p.  66).  And 
another,  occurring  in  a  man  54  years  of  age, 
is  noted  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar- General  (p.  288.) 

Ulceration. 
The  coats  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occa- 
sionally become  eroded  and  perforated  in 
cases  where  aneurismal  tumors  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  greatly  encroach  upon  this  vessel. 
A  similar  lesion  is  also  produced  in  certain 
cases  of  phthisical  disease  ;  and  sloughing 
of  branches  of  the  artery  has  occurred, 
though  by  no  means  frequently,  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  gangrene  and  pneumonic 
abscess. 

In  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  especially  where  the  dilatation  prin- 
cipally affects  the  under  and  back  part  of 
the  vessel,  an  ulcerated  or  ruptured  com- 
munication is  liable  to  be  formed  between 
the  pulmonary  and  systemic  arterial  trunks. 
The  lesion  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  one  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  several  instances  of 
the  kind  are  upon  record,  of  which  the 
following  appear  to  be  most  characteris- 
tic : — 

Dr.  Wells  relates  the  case  of  a  merchant, 
35  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  from  ap- 
parent premonitory  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
and  from  a  slight  attack  of  hemiplegia, 
which,  however,  had  passed  away  when  he 
consulted  Dr.  W.  He  then  suffered  from 
a  noise  in  his  ears,  flatulence,  and  pains  in 
his  hands  and  feet,  occasionally  attended 
with  slight  swelling  in  the  same  parts.  He 
did  not  complain  of  any  unusual  feelings  in 
his  chest.     After  considerable  fatigue  in 

*  Provincial  MedicalJournal,  and  Med.  Times, 
Nav.  15th,  1845. 


walking,  he  was  suddenly  seized,  between 
8  and  9  o'clock  p.m.,  while  playing  with  his 
children,  with  a  sense  of  great  oppression  in 
his  chest.  He  soon  after  became  sick,  and 
vomited  a  matter  streaked  with  blood.  The 
surface  was  cold.  Soon  after  midnight  he 
was  found  labouring  under  a  constant  desire 
to  cough,  and  was  continually  expectorating 
mucus  tinged  with  blood.  The  body  was 
moistened  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  his  pulse 
was  extremely  feeble :  sometimes  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  At  5  a.m.  his  pulse 
was  very  feeble  and  irregular ;  his  breathing 
difficult ;  skin  pale,  cold,  and  covered  with 
a  clammy  sweat ;  and  he  frequently  tossed 
and  writhed  his  body  as  if  suffering  great 
pain  or  uneasiness.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  seemed  unimpaired.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  he  became  suddenly  worse, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  expired.  Almost  im- 
mediately before  his  death,  he  complained 
much  of  heat  in  bis  chest. 

Autopsy,  two  days  after  death. — The 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  were  very  much 
distended,  and  there  was  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  air-cells.  Each 
cavity  of  the  chest  contained  about  ten 
ounces  of  a  fluid  highly  tinged  with  blood 
The  pericardium  contained  about  two 
ounces  of  a  fluid  similarly  tinged.  The 
tumor  adhered  to  the  pulmonary  artery  just 
before  its  division  into  the  right  and  left 
branches.  Within  the  circumference  of  this 
adhesion  there  was  a  narrow  hole,  by  means 
of  which  a  communication  was  formed  be- 
tween the  two  arteries.  The  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  were  very  much  dis- 
tended with  blood.* 

The  following  nearly  parallel  case  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  J.  Reid  : — 

A  gentleman,  aged  53  years,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  complaining  of  slight 
bronchitic  symptoms,  with  some  precordial 
uneasiness,  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
dyspnoea,  rapidly  followed  by  insensibility, 
and  in  about  four  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  he  was  dead. 

On  examination  48  hours  after  death,  the 
heart  and  all  its  valves  were  found  healthy. 
That  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva 
and  the  origin  of  the  arteria  innominata 
was  dilated  into  an  aneurism  capable  of 
holding  the  fist.  The  dilatation  chiefly 
projected  to  the  left  side,  and  there  the 
coats  of  the  artery  were  not  only  irregularly 
thickened,  but  contained  numerous  yellow 
patches.  The  left  side  of  the  aneurisai 
adhered  firmly  to  the  trunk  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  a  ragged  irregular  fissure, 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  formed 
a  communication    between    them.  The 

*  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
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aneurism  contained  only  a  few  small  clots  of 
fibrine.  The  lungs  contained  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  and  some 
serum.* 

Although  the  particulars  of  the  following 
case  are  detailed  at  considerable  length,  it  is 
difiScult  to  learn,  from  the  description,  whe- 
ther the  arterial  lesion  was  primarily  due  to 
aneurism  of  the  vessel  or  to  erosion  of  its 
tunics.  The  rupture  of  so  large  an  artery 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ,  setat.  36,  of  a  consumptive 

family,  suffered  more  or  less  fiom  symp- 
toms  of  phthisis  from  the  autumn  of  1841  to 
November,  1842,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  active  haemoptysis.  The  bkod  was 
coagulated,  and  expectorated  without  effort. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  he  sank  from  the 
exhausting  effects  of  the  haemorrhage. 

Examination. — There  were  adhesions  be- 
tween the  pleura  of  the  left  side.  The 
pulmonary  pleurae  of  both  sides  presented 
the  peculiar  spotted  appearance  which  re- 
sults from  strumous  deposit.  The  upper 
part  of  the  left  lung  was  entirely  occupied 
by  a  large  cavity  containing  about  half  a 
pint  of  grumous  and  coagulated  blood.  The 
walls  of  this  cavity  were  composed  of  the 
parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lung,  con- 
densed and  solidified  by  pressure.  Upon 
careful  examination,  the  left  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  at  the  distance  of  two 
inches  from  its  bifurcation,  was  found  to 
open  into  this  cavity  by  an  ajierture  as  large 
as  a  crow-quill.  The  communication  of  the 
artery  with  the  abscess  was  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  giving 
way,  rather  than  the  effect  of  the  ulceration 
of  the  abscess,  as  the  opening  from  the 
artery  was  funnel-shaped,  and  terminated  in 
the  smallest  possible  aperture.  The  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  so  large  as  at 
first  to  be  taken  for  the  aorta,  for  it  had  a 
complete  curvature  to  the  right  as  high  up 
as  the  left  clavicle.  It  was  thought  that 
this  dilatation  of  the  vessel  was  perhaps 
attributable  to  pressure  of  the  cyst  upon  one 
of  its  main  divisions.  The  patient  had 
suffered  from  difficulty  of  breathing  from 
childhood ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
marked  dyspnoea  was  one  of  his  later  symp- 
toms. Indeed,  the  narrative  does  not 
clearly  prove  that  the  left  division  of  the 
artery  had  been  greatly  compressed  by  the 
abscess. t 

In  some  cases  of  congenital  defect,  where 
the  arterial  duct  remains  permanently  open, 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  found 
perfectly  in  apposition,  and  communicating 
by  a  wide  opening  of  somewhat  irregular 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 
liv.  p.  114. 

t  Mr.  W.  Crowfoot,  Jun.,  of  Beccles;  Med. 
Chir.  Transactions,  2a  Series,  vol.  viii. 


form.  In  distinguishing  such  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe  whether  the  aorta  is 
dilated  at  that  spot,  and  especially  to  remark 
whether  the  valves  and  trunk  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  are  thickened  and  opaque ;  as, 
where  a  communication  has  long  existed 
between  these  vessels,  the  pulmonary  artery 
usually  takes  upon  itself  much  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  aorta,  while  its  structures  assume 
an  appearance  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  systemic  artery. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  above, 
four  preparations  (numbered  14,  15,  87, 
102)  of  the  lesion  under  consideration  are 
stated  to  be  preserved  in  the  collection  at 
St.  Bcrtholomew's  Hospital ;  and  one  (No. 
366)  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  A  case  in 
which  an  aneurism  opened  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  has  also  been  recorded  by  MM. 
Payen  and  Zeinck.*  Another  instance  has 
also  been  contributed  by  M.  Sue.f 

Dr.  Lee  observed  that,  in  a  case  where  a 
large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  opened 
into  the  cavity  of  a  phthisical  abscess,  the 
vomica  was  not  lined  with  that  peculiar 
membranous  structure  which  usually  invests 
the  walls  of  cavities  of  this  class.  J 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  arterial  branches 
which  pass  upon  the  sides  of  pulmonary  vo- 
micae to  become  occluded  by  coagula.  It  is 
probable  that  in  these  cases,  wherever 
haemorrhage  occurs  from  the  corrosion  of  a 
large  vessel  which  has  not  previously  become 
aneurismally  dilated,  the  perforation  of  the 
artery  is  due,  either  to  sloughing  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  abscess,  a  not  unfrequent  oc- 
currence in  phthisis,  or  to  the  absence  of 
that  solid  deposition  which  usually  lies  be- 
neath the  pyogenic  membrane  of  phthisical 
cavities. 

I  was  present  at  the  examination  of  the 
body  of  a  man,  aetat.  58,  who  died,  February 
4th,  1845,  in  the  accident  ward  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  from  the  secondary  effects  of  a 
fracture  of  the  elbow- joint.  He  had  suffered 
from  bronchitis,  with  foetid  expectoration, 
for  some  time  previous  to  his  death.  The 
walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were  rather  thin. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  right  lung  was  in  a  boggy  condition,  the 
result  of  a  low  form  of  pneumonia  ;  the  pul- 
monary tissue  being  in  this  situation  gene- 
rally infiltrated  with  abominably  foetid  sanies. 
This  portion  of  the  lung  contained  several 
cavities,  one  of  which  opened  into  a  circum- 
scribed cavity  in  the  pleura ;  the  lung  sur- 
rounding this  opening  was  in  a  sloughy  con- 
dition. The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  rather  wide,  and  decidedly  thin.  Its 
surface  was  free  from  stain  or  deposit,  but 
dull.  The  tissues  of  the  vessel  which  tra- 
versed the  diseased  lung  were  generally 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Facultd  de  Mdd.,  1819. 
t  Journ.  de  Mi!d.  Contin.  t.  24,  p.  124. 
%  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  vol,  xxv,  p.  ICS, 
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softened,  especially  in  the  inflamed  parts. 
Several  branches,  rather  larger  than  crow- 
quills,  were  more  or  less  obstruc-ted  by  diirk 
adherent  clots.  In  some  branches  these 
were  evidently  old,  and  nearly  absorbed, — the 
vessels  again  beginning  to  be  permeable  by 
blood  ;  in  others,  the  clots  produced  com- 
plete obliteration,  and  were  adherent  to  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  arteries  whic\i 
they  occupied.  Throughout  most  of  the  in- 
flamed parts,  however,  many  branches  of  the 
vessel  remained  perfectly  free.  A  very  con- 
siderable arterial  branch  was  almost  com 
pletely  obliterated  in  two  places  by  the  pres- 
sure of  cavities  on  either  side.  At  each  of 
these  spots  the  vessel  scarcely  equalled  a 
whipcord  in  circumference.  The  contracted 
portion  which  was  most  distant  from  the 
heart,  was  partially  obstructed  by  some 
whitish  fibrine,  and  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  other  strait  was  vividly  and  deeply  red- 
dened, evidently  by  an  intestritial  effusion  of 
blood.  This  vessel  may  have  been  capable 
of  transmitting  a  very  slender  current  of 
blood.  The  lesions  which  it  presented  did 
not  appear  to  be  particularly  recent,  being, 
in  all  probability,  of  several  days'  standing. 


Another  branch,  of  equal  size,  presented 
traces  of  severe  inflammatory  change,  at  a 
spot  where  it  lay  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a 
sloughy  cavity.  Here  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  bore  traces  of  circumscribed  thicken- 
ing ;  its  lining  membrane  was  blackened,  as 
if  from  the  interstitial  effusion  of  blood 
which  had  become  partially  absorbed.  The 
centre  of  this  discolouration  presented  a 
raised  whitish  defined  spot,  where  the  tissues 
of  the  vessel  had  lost  their  cohesion  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  sloughing  condition ;  the 
diseased  tissue  was  not,  however,  sufficiently 
softened  and  detached  to  allow  of  haemorr- 
hage. This  position  of  the  artery  was  not 
defended  by  adherent  coagulum  :  a  small 
band  which  it  gave  off  appeared  to  have 
been  obliterated  by  fibrous  deposit;  but, 
although  this  had  become  nearly  absorbed, 
the  vessel  still  remained  so  greatly  contracted 
as  to  be  almost  impervious. 

It  is  probable  that,  had  this  patient's  life 
been  protracted  for  a  day  or  two,  or  had  the 
force  of  his  circulation  been  greater,  the 
separation  of  the  sloughy  portion  of  the 
artery  would  have  been  followed  by  fatal 
hsemorrhage. 


Ulceration  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  (continued). 


The  lesions  presented  in  the  following  re- 
markable case,  wliicli  occurred  witliin  my 
own  observation,  were  of  so  singular  and  so 
obscure  a  eliaructer,  that  I  am  doubtful 
whether  to  ascribe  them  to  ulceration,  or  to 
softening  of  tlie  tissues  of  the  valves,  the 
result  of  acute  inflammation  superadded  to 
disease  of  old  standing.  Whether  the  de- 
struction of  the  entire  valvular  apparatus 
occm-red  suddenly,  or  was  the  gradual  re- 
sult of  clu'onic  changes,  must  now,  I  fear, 
remain  unexplained : — 

E.  C  ,  aged  19,  a  servant,  of  pale 

aspect  and  heavy  appearance,  whose  habits 
had  been  rather  UTCgular,  was  admitted  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  Nov.  9th,  1851,  with 
symptoms  of  renal  anasarca,  which  had 
been  increasing  for  the  last  fom*  months, 
imtil  five  weeks  prior  to  her  admission, 
when  the  swelling  of  the  body  became 
nearly  general.  Upon  her  admission  the 
anasarca  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
body  and  the  face.  The  breathing  was  38, 
not  painful,  unless  when  she  was  on  her 
back  ;  pulse  106.  Cough,  from  which  she 
had  suffered  for  some  time,  had  been  more 
troiiblesome  at  night  for  the  last  fortnight, 
but  she  did  not  expectorate.  The  vu-Lne 
was  small  in  quantity,  and  albuminous. 
The  right  side  of  the  chest,  below  the 
clavicle,  was  resonant  on  percussion ;  the 
left,  in  the  same  spot,  dull,  with  cooing 
sibilant  rales :  posterioi'ly  there  was  also 
dnlness  on  both  sides.  The  heart's  sounds 
were  regular.  She  appeared  to  improve 
under  treatnjent  for  a  few  days,  having 
perspired  vei-y  freely,  and  slept  better. 

On  the  13th,  the  pulse  was  observed  to 
be  irregular.  For  about  three  weeks  from 
this  date,  the  oedema,  cough,  and  difficidty 
of  breathing,  continued  to  vary,  as  the  skin 
and  bowels  were,  or  were  not,  acted  upon. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  her 
life  the  heart's,  action  was  observed  to  be 
indistinct,  and  she  became  much  depressed; 
the  skin  was  dry ;  the  pulse  varying,  at 
different  times,  from  88  to  100,  and  very 
feeble  ;  the  countenance  swollen,  with  dark 
areolse  round  the  eyes.  She  complained  of 
nausea,  and  much  pain  in  the  right  lumbar 
region,  passing  up  to  the  shoulder ;  but, 
on  tlie  evening  of  the  day  before  her  death, 
the  bowels  liaving  acted  copiously,  she 
perspired  very  freely ;  the  breathing  stUl 
continued  laborious,  with  much  wheezing. 
On  the  day  of  her  decease  (Dec.  3d)  the 
features  appeared  shrunk,  the  dark  areola; 
still  surrounding  the  eyes.    She  had  slept 


vei7  little  ;  the  pulse  100,  and  feeble  ; 
the  tongue  rough  and  fiuTcd :  the  skin  di'y, 
the  breathing  laboi'ious,  and  there  was 
entire  suppression  of  urine.  Her  debihty 
was  so  great  as  to  require  a  free  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants.  She  gradually  be- 
came weaker  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
sh,  inking  down  in  the  bed,  and,  at  about 
five  o'clo'ik,  P.M.,  she  expired. 

Seclio  Cadaveris. — Each  pleural  cavity 
contained  a  httle  serum,  and  the  right  limg 
was  partially  coated  with  loose  flbrine  ;  the 
lungs  were  generally  oedematous,  and  there 
were  traces  of  pneumonia  (grey  hepatiza- 
tion) at  the  upper  part  of  the  right.  The 
rima  glottidis  was  oedematous  ;  the  heart 
did  not  appear  enlarged ;  the  waUs  of  the 
right  ventricle  were  ratlier  thick,  but  its 
cavity  was  of  very  moderate  size  ;  it  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  dark  coagulum.  The 
pulmonary  valves  were  almost  entu'ely  de- 
stroyed ;  no  trace  of  pouches  remained,  and 
mei-ely  a  few  thin  tattered  slips  adhered  to 
the  hues  where  the  crescents  had  been 
attached.  A  flattened  mass  of  fibrinous 
coagulum,  which  had  in  grea,t  measm-e  lost 
its  coloiu-,  adhered  to  the  spot  wliere  the 
left  and  anterior  em-tains  had  joined.  Be- 
tween the  origins  of  the  right  and  left  pul- 
monary branches  an  oval  fibrinous  mass, 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  adhered  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessel ;  it  was  firm, 
appeared  to  have  undergone  contraction, 
and  contained  earthy  pai-ticles.  It  evi- 
dently interfered  with  the  passage  of  the 
right  pulmonaiy  branch,  which  appeared 
narrow,  and  corrugated  internally,  and  in 
a  less  degree  than  that  of  the  left.  The 
parts  above  and  below  the  orifice  of  the 
vessel  were  of  a  purphsh  red  colour :  the 
Uning  membrane  here  was  loose  and  irregu- 
lar, detached  at  some  spots,  and  raised 
by  patches  of  atheromatous  deposit  in 
others  ;  but  the  endocardium  of  the  ven- 
tricle generally  did  not  appear  diseased. 
The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  rather 
thick,  and  its  cavity  by  no  means  large ; 
the  aorta  was  small  and  healthy  :  the  liver 
was  enlarged,*  soft,  and  much  congested ; 
the  spleen  was  enlarged ;  the  kidneys  were 
white,  liirge,  flabby,  and  mottled. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  this 
case,  owing  to  the  veiy  ordinai-y  character 
of  the  symptoms,  attention  was  not  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  state  of  the  heart 
during  life.    It  was  considered,  by  some  of 


*  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  Guy's  Museum. 
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those  who  witnessed  the  hispection,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  viilves  was  tlie  result 
of  acute  inflammatory  softening  ;  still,  the 
disease  seemed  to  bo  extremely  localized, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  reddening 
of  the  artery  and  parts  adjacent  was  due 
rather  to  the  imbibition  of  blood  by  the 
loosened  and  diseased  surface,  than  to 
acute  inflammatoiy  change.  From  the 
circumstance  of  a  mass  of  coagulum,  par- 
tially deprived  of  its  colouring  matter,  ad- 
hering to  a  spot  wluch  once  must  have 
given  attachment  to  portions  of  the  cur- 
tains, it  is  evident  that  the  patient  had 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  valvular 
apparatus  for  several  days  at  least, — possibly 
for  a  far  longer  period.  The  presence  of 
atheromatous  deposit,  and  of  an  earth- 
infiltrated  clot  in  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  artei-y,  showed  that  tliis  vessel  had  long 
been  the  seat  of  extensive  disease  :  this, 
together  with  the  obstructed  condition  of 
the  main  branches  of  the  artery,  with  the 
additional  impediment  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation  which  resulted  from  the  pneu- 
monic and  pleuritic  effusions,  must  have 
exposed  the  valves  to  constant  and  long- 
continued  violence,  imder  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, they  at  length  became  ruptured  and 
destroyed.  The  iU  effects  of  this  extensive 
lesion  were,  doubtless,  in  a  great  degree 
mitigated  by  the  strength  of  the  right 
ventricle. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  cases 
involving  remarkable  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  have  been 
recorded,  or  which  have  occurred,  more  or 
less,  within  my  own  observation  (these 
latter  are  marked  "seen")  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  me- 
moir : — 

A  single  ventricle  giving  off  a  single 
artery  (aorta),  which  distributes  two 
branches  to  the  lungs. — Male  cliild,  well 
developed,  but  cold  and  Uvid.  Attacks  of 
dyspnoea,  in  one  of  which  it  died,  seventy- 
eight  hours  after  birth.  The  father  said  to 
labour  under  heart  disease.  A  single 
auricle  of  large  size  receiving  the  cavse,  two 
pulmonary  veins,  and  the  coronary  vein. 
Auriculo-ventricular  opening  of  large  size, 
aud  provided  with  an  imperfect  valve.  The 
ventricle  well  developed.  The  aorta,  guarded 
by  three  simUunar  valves,  gave  off,  from  its 
posterior  part,  two  pulmonary  branches. 
Coronary  arteries  not  given  off  at  the 
aortic  sinuses,  but  a  suigle  vessel,  which 
appeared  to  have  originated  from  the  con- 
cavity of  the  arch  above  the  pidmonary 
branches,  passed  down  in  contact  with  the 
left  side  of  the  aorta,  aud  divided  at  its 
root  into  two  branches,  which  were  dis- 
tributed upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects  of  the  heart  (a  very  similar  arrange- 


ment observed  in  the  heart  of  a  calf.  M. 
T.  Weber,  Observatio  Anatomico  Path,  de 
Cord.  Univent,  e  quo  unus  tantum  truncus 
arteriosus  surgit.  Bonnaj  1832).  M. 
Foster,  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London,  ISl-G-?.  Seen. 

An  imperfect,  but  apparently  similar, 
specimen  from  a  cyanosed  child,  which  died 
at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  from  convulsions 
of  eight  or  nine  days  standing.  The  respi- 
ration had  been  free. — Dr.  Crisp,  Ibid. 

Obliteration  of  pulmonary  orifice. — The 
ascending  portion  of  this  vessel  oblitei-ated. 
The  foramen  ovale,  ventricular  septum,  aud 
arterial  duct,  remaining  pervious  in  a  cya- 
nosed male  child,  eleven  months  and  two 
weeks  old.  Dr.  Peacock,  Lonbom  Med. 
Gaz.,  March  31st,  1848. 

Also  the  following  interesting,  but  im- 
perfect, cases : — 

Obliterated  pulmonary  artery. — Foramen 
ovale  and  ventricular  septum  pervious. 
Heart  evidently  that  of  a  chUd  at  least 
several  weeks  old.  Author,  London  Med. 
Gaz.,  Dec.  31st,  1847. 

A  dumb  cyanosed  female,  setat.  12  years, 
always  dehcate  ;  subject  to  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea  on  exertion,  and  to  cough  and 
pain  in  the  side :  death  apparently  from 
bronchitis.  Both  ventricles  sUghtly  hyper- 
trophied,  and  of  nearly  equal  thickness, 
opening  in  ventricular  septum.  Ascending 
pulmonary  artery  not  discoverable  ?  fora- 
men ovale  closed.  Lungs  of  natural  size. 
Unfortunately  the  arch  was  not  preserved. 
(Case  slightly  alluded  to  in  my  memoir.) — 
Dr.  Crisp,  Trans.  Lond.  Path,  Soc,  1847. 
Seen, 

Pulmonary  orifice  contracted.  Lungs 
partially  supplied  by  enlarged  bronchial 
arteries. — Man,  cetat.  19,  cyanosed.  There 
appears  to  have  been  great  contraction  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Bronchial  arteries 
and  arterta  comes  nervi  phrenici  unusually 
large  and  tortuous  ;  the  latter  terminated 
in  the  Imig.  The  lungs  presented  tubercles 
at  different  parts.  Foramen  ovale  open. 
Arterial  duct  closed. — Mr.  F.  Le  Groa 
Clark,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  June  4th,  1847. 

Contracted  pulmonary  orifice.  Patency 
of  auricular  and  ventricular  septa  and 
arterial  duct. — A  cyanosed  chUd,  seven- 
teen months  old,  which  died  frorh  cerebral 
effusion.  Entrance  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
small,  and  provided  with  only  two  valves. 
A  free  apertm-e  in  the  base  of  the  septiun 
ventriculorum.  The  foramen  ovale  and 
arterial  duct  very  nearly  closed. — Dr.  Pea- 
cock, Med.  Gaz.  Feb.  1848. 

Contraction  of  pulmonary  orifice.  Au- 
ricular  and  ventricular  se/ita  perforated. 
Arterial  duct  closed.— In  a  dissipated  man, 
about  28,  Dr.  Marcus  found  the  pulmonary 
valves  contracted  and  inefficient.  The 
ricuspid  valve  might  be  regarded  as  want- 
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ing.  Two  small  openings  in  the  ventricular 
septum.  Foramen  ovate  widely  open. — 
Casper's  Woclienscliril't,  1849,  and  Meb. 
Gaz.  Dec.  1819. 

In  the  case  of  a  cyanosed  boy  13  yeai's 
of  age,  wlio  died  of  pneumonia,  tlie  aorta 
arose  entirely  from  the  sinus  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  oj-ifico  and  trvuik  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  would  scarcely  give  pas- 
sage to  a  goose  quill.  Left  ventricle  very 
small,  and  had  no  exit  except  by  an  aper- 
ture of  siifBcieut  size  to  admit  the  point  of 
the  fore-finge)',  wliich  opened  uito  the  right 
ventricle  beneath  the  orighi  of  the  aorta. 
A  small  valvular  opening  in  the  fossa  ovalis. 
State  of  the  arterial  duct  not  ascertained. 
—Ml-.  N.  Ward  for  Dr.  N.  Parker,  Patho- 
logical Society's  Report,  AprU,  1847. 

Pulmonary  orifice  narrow,  deficient  in- 
terventricular septum,  closure  of  arterial 
duct  and  foramen  ovale. — Child,  about  two 
years  and  five  months  ;  cyanosis  com- 
mencing three  months  after  birth.  Ex- 
treme contraction  of  pulmonary  orifice  ; 
opening  in  the  septum  ventricutare ;  left 
cavitv  small ;  ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen 
of  Botal  closed — Dr.  Peacock,  London 
Pathological  Society's  Report,  Dec.  7th, 
181.6. 

Early  tendency  to  closure  of  arterial 
duct. — Foetus,  born  at  seven  months  and  a 
half,  died  in  fifteen  minutes  after  bu-th,  in 
consequence  of  hsemorrhage  from  tlie  um- 
bilical cord.  Arterial  duct  neai-ly  closed, 
capable  of  admitting  only  the  shank  of  a 
large  pin. — Author,  London  Pathological 
Society's  Report,  18th  Janiiaiy,  1847. 

Congenital  closure  of  the  aortic  orifice, 
probably  compensated  by  an  open  state  of 
the  arterial  duct. — A  female  cliild,  bom  at 
the  full  term  of  pi'egnancy.  It  lived  two 
days,  and  died  in  convulsions,  havuig  been 
until  their  occm'rcnce  apparently  in  good 
health.  The  heart  was  natural  in  size  and 
normal  in  situation ;  the  cavities  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  much  en- 
larged. The  pulmonary  artery  was  m  the 
same  condition.  All  the  carnee  columnas 
on  the  left  side  were  fused  together,  so  as  to 
obliterate  the  ventricular  cavity,  and  present 
in  lieu  of  it  a  solid  mass.  The  only  trace 
of  ventricle  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
latter,  where  there  was  a  Uttle  hollow  space, 
of  a  rounded  form,  just  capable  of  holding 
a  small  pea,  and  presenting  within,  slight 
traces  of  chorda)  teudinca;  and  mitral 
valve.  The  ostium  aurtoe  was  perfectly 
closed  ;  and,  on  openmg  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch,  two  small  folds  of  the 
lining  membrane  indicated  tlie  site  of  the 
sigmoid  valves.  The  left  auricle  was  natu- 
ral, the  foramen  ovale  largo,  and  the 
coronary  arteries  arose  at  their  usual  place, 
and  ramified  in  the  usual  manner. — E. 
Canton,  Esq,,  Med.  Gaz.,  March  1849,  p. 


561.  Mr.  Canton  was  so  obliging  as  to 
afibrd  me  an  opportunity  of  carefully  ex- 
amining this  valuable  specimen  of  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  cm'ious  malformation. 

Open  ductus  arteriosus,  associated  with 
contraction  of  the  aorta  distal  to  the  left 
subclavian  artery. — Case  of  this  malforma- 
tion occurring  ui  a  male  child  born  at  the 
eighth  month,  and  which  died  at  the  age  of 
ten  weeks,— Dr.  Peacock,  London  Med. 
Gaz.,  Nov.  26th,  1847.  Seen. 

Case  illustratiny  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
malformation  usually  known  as  "distribu- 
tion of  the  descending  aorta  from  the 
pxilrnonary  artery." — Author,  Report  of 
Pathological  Society  of  London,  15th 
March,  1847.  * 

Permanence  of  arterial  duct  associated 
with  disease  of  the  aortic  valve,  and  nar- 
rotving  of  the  aorta  opposite  the  left 
subclavian  artery. — An  interesting  example 
of  tliis  malformation,  occuri'ing  in  a 
woman,  set.  34,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington.— Ibid.  April  19th,  1847.  Seen. 

The  case  of  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale 
previously  to  birth,  alluded  to  in  the 
memoir,  is  related  in  detail  by  Bbenezer 
Smith,  Esq.— Ibid.  Dec.  7th,  1846,  p.  53. 
This  highly  impor  ant  specimen  is  pre- 
sei'ved  iu  the  Museum  at  Guy's.  Seen. 

Transposition  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  without  transposition  of  the 
cav.ties  of  the  heart.  Foramen  ovale  and 
ventricular  septum  open. — This  malfonna- 
tion  observed  in  a  cyanosed  child  which 
died  at  the  age  of  three  years.  By  M.  Col- 
nies. — Archives  Qenerales,  vol.  v.  p.  284,  for 
1834. 

Rupture  of  pulmonary  artery. — An  in- 
teresting case  of  extensive  rupture  of  this 
vessel,  with  laceration  of  the  left  auricle,  in 
which  the  individual  survived  the  injury 
nearly  four  hours,  is  related  by  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewett. — London  Med.  Gaz.,  May  14th, 
1847.] 

Condition  of  the  Cavities  of  the  Heart  in 
Cases  of  Malformation  associated  with 
error  in  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 
Right  auricle. — In  nearly  all  instances 
of  congenital  cardiac  defect  this  cavity  is 
largely  developed,  being  usuaUy  much 
dilated,  sometimes  enormously  so  j  and 
generally  with  more  or  less  thickening  of 
its  muscular  structure.  In  some  cases  the 
pulmonary  veins  open  into  this  cavity  by 
uniting  and  forming  two  orifices  ;  in  others, 
one  or  two  of  those  vessels  terminate  here, 
while  one  or  more  communicate  with  the 
superior  cava  :  in  one  instance  the  whole 
of  the  pulmonary  veins  were  found  to  enter 
this  cavity.  The  valved,  cribriform,  and 
widely  patnlent  states  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
arc  well  known  to  anatomists.  Occasionally 
llie  auricular  septiun  presents  two  orifices 
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qiiite  distinct  from  eaoli  other,  aud  separated 
by  museular  structure.  In  a  case  (Dr. 
Blackinoro's)  vvliere  the  tricuspid  was  un- 
usually imperfect,  the  oriQce  of  the  supe- 
rior cava  was  defended  by  a  thin  valvular 
apparatus. 

Right  ventricle. — The  tricuspid  valve 
has  been  found  in  various  ways  malformed, 
in  cases  of  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Contraction  of  tlio  right  auriculo- 
ventricidar  oriQce  is  a  not  unfrcquent  con- 
comitant of  arctiition  of  the  pulmonary 
ostium.*  It  ajjpoars  to  bo  a  rule  that,  when 
the  pulmonaiy  oriQce  becomes  obhterated, 
subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum,  the  right  ventricle  under- 
goes so  much  contraction  as  almost  to  dis- 
appear entirely :  hence,  evidently,  one  form 
of  smgle  heart.  In  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases  of  malformation  of  the  puhnonary 
artery,  the  right  ventricle  is  remarkably 
developed.  In  none  of  the  severer  cases  that 
I  have  seen  has  it  presented  the  tenuity  of 
the  anterior  wall,  and  that  external  flatten- 
ing which  characterise  this  ventricle  in  its 
normal  condition,  but  its  cavity  usually 
assumes  more  or  less  of  a  globular  form  : 
and  (in  the  cases  of  obUteration  and  severe 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonai-y  artery)  its 
walls  ai-e  probably  never  thinner  than  those 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  are  generally  far 
thicker.  In  most  cases  of  this  description 
it  is  mechanically  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  that  the  right  ventricle  should  be 
of  large  capacity ;  but  it  is  occasionally  so 
large  as  to  render  it  apparent  that  its  con- 
dition is  rather  one  of  hypertrophy  and 
dislocation  than  of  merely  unusual  dimen- 
sions and  muscular  power.  In  cases  of 
this  description  the  ventricle  rarely  be- 
comes attenuated  and  anem-ismal  :  still, 
this  extreme  result  has  been  observed. 

Left  cavities. — In  aU  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  pidmonary  artery,  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  left  am-icle  and  ventricle 
are  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
permeating  the  lungs.  Tliis  does  not  al- 
ways depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
pulmonai-y  arteiy  is  malformed  at  its 
orifice :  thus,  in  one  case  this  vessel  may 
be  merely  contracted,  and  the  Imigs  receive 
a  very  small  supply  of  blood  :  in  another, 
the  ascending  pulmonary  trunk  may  be 
wholly  obliterated,  and  yet  the  pulmonary 
circulation  may  be  comparatively  freely  sup- 
pUed  from  aortic  branches.  In  the  latter 
case  the  left  cavities  will  remam  of  fair 
size,  pei'haps  nearly  or  quite  equalling  the 

*  I  believe  that  great  narrowing;  of  the  tricus- 
pid orifice  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  independently 
of  contraction  of  other  outlets  of  the  heart.  I 
have  met  with  two  remarkable  instances  of  this 
lesion,  in  each  of  which  the  mitral  orifice  was 
also  extremely  narrow.  A  complication  of  this 
kind,  of  course,  gives  uncertainty  to  the  diagno- 
sis, and  diminishes  the  prospect  of  survival. 


right ;  in  the  former  they  will  be  found  con- 
tracted in  dimensions,  and  of  weak  muscu- 
lar power.  In  fact,  without  examining 
either  the  lungs  or  tlio  largo  vessels,  the 
degree  of  freedom  of  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation may  generally  be  at  once  resolved,  in 
cases  of  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  witii  deficient  ventricular 
septum,  by  observing  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  left  cavities  as  compared  with  tlio 
right.  In  some  instances,  where  the  aorta 
has  been  disturbed  directly  over  the  septum, 
and  the  left  cavities  have  been  well  sup- 
pUcd  from  tlie  lungs,  I  liave  found  the  left 
ventricle  fully  as  strong  and  as  large  as  tlio 
right,  having  evidently  taken  an  active 
part  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  ivorta. 
Still  as,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  these 
cases,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs  is 
unnaturally  small,  and  circulates  with 
difficulty,  it  is  usual  to  fmd  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  remarkably  small,  and  with 
rather  tliin  parietes.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
the  left  ventricle  appears  to  perform  no 
other  function  than  that  of  propcUing  a 
small  supply  of  oxygenised  blood  through 
the  open  septum  into  the  right  ventricle, 
upon  which  nearly  the  whole  onus  of 
caiTyiug  on  both  the  pulmonary  and  the 
systemic  circulation  devolves.  SVliere  the 
orifice  of  the  aorta  is  obliterated,  the  ven- 
tricular septum  being  complete,  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  nearly  oblite- 
rated. I  believe  that,  in  several  forms  of 
congenital  disease  of  the  heart,  attended 
with  gi-eat  pulmonary  obstruction,  death 
is  hastened  by  the  thinned  aud  weakened 
condition  of  the  left  cavities,  which  have  be- 
come so  atrophied  and  powerless  as  to  be 
incapable  of  contracting  firmly  upon  any 
unusual  quantity  of  blood  that  may  be 
accidentally  thrown  into  them. 

A  review  of  the  examples  of  congenital 
heart  disease,  and  of  cardiac  lesions  occur- 
ring at  late  periods  of  life,  which  liave  been 
collected  in  the  preceding  pages,  affords  us 
an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  many  and 
beautiful  resources  which  nature  possesses 
in  adapting  the  stUl  uninjured  portions  of  a 
diseased  or  deficient  heart  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  cii'culation.  There  are  no  truths 
more  important  in  physiology  or  pathology, 
none  which  convey  to  the  physical 
student  a  more  direct  and  striking  evidence 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Creator's  plan  iu 
the  construction  of  man's  body,  than  the 
facts  that  life  and  circulation  may  continue 
under  either  of  the  following  conditions : — 
When  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice, 
the  ascending  pidmonary  artery,  the  mitral 
opening,  the  aorta  ostium,  or  the  descend- 
mg  thoracic  aorta,  is  perfectly  oblitei'ated  ; 
whore  the  foramen  ovule  or  arterial  duct  is 
closed  previously  to  bu'th ;  or  where,  in 
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adult  life,  the  pulmonary  valves  have  be- 
come totally  destroyed.  It  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  gift  of  recognising  such  beautiful 
truths  as  these,  and  of  obtahiing,  through 
them,  an  insight,  however  partial,  into  the 
right  means  by  which  nature  sJiould  bo 
assisted  in  lier  efforts  to  resist  disease,  that 
frees  the  laboiu-s  of  the  pathologist  from 
every  embarrassment  of  fear  and  disgust, 
and  leads  him  forward  in  his  researclies 
by  the  power  of  a  resistless  and  inexhausti- 
ble charm. 

Diagnosis  and  Symptoms. 

When  I  find  an  accomplished  physician 
and  careful  auscultator  of  the  present  day 
omitting  from  liis  t  eatise  all  consideration 
of  the  signs  which  characterise  the  diseases 
of  the  pidmonary  artery,  as  being  of  little 
practical  value,  owing  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  those  lesions  ;*  and  when,  on  looldng 
over  the  materials  which  have  been  brought 
together  in  this  memou-,  I  find  tliat,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  a  similar  ophiion  in 
the  profession  generally,  scarcely  more  than 
two  or  thi-ee  practical  observers  have  con- 
sidered the  diagnosis  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases worthy  of  then-  attention,— I  cannot 
but  feel  some  degree  of  apprehension  in 
bringing  forward  the  followmg  unperfeot 
details  in  illustration  of  a  subject  regarding 
w-hich  so  little  positive  information  has 
hitherto  been  acquu'ed.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  diseases  which  affect  the 
pulmonary  artery  ai-e  neither  rare  nor  un- 
important, and  that,  when  present,  they 
are  generally  characterized  by  certain  dis- 
tinctive rational  symptoms  and  physical 
signs.  The  present  chapter  will  merely 
embody  a  few  scattered  facts  which  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  in  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  I  trust  that  theu-  evident  imper- 
fection win  lead  to  more  careful  observa- 
tion, and  to  the  establishment  of  more 
definite  results. 

It  would,  of  coiu-se,  be  almost  impos- 
sible, and  quite  useless,  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rules  for  diagnosticating 
every  one  of  the  various  malformations  to 
which  the  cardiac  apparatus  is  Hable  ;  but 
a  few  general  rules,  founded  pruicipally 
upon  the  relative  frequency  of  the  principal 
forms  of  congenital  lesion,  and  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  periods  to  which  life  may 
be  extended  in  each,  may  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  series  of  diagnostic  prin- 
ciples, which,  although  not  by  any  means 
absolutely  certain  in  their  application,  wUl 
frequently  assist  us  in  arrivhig  at  correct 
opinions. 

It  will  probably  never  lie  within  the 

*  Practical  Observations  on  Certain  DiseaHPS 
of  the  Chest,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscuila- 
tion,  by  Peyton  JBlakiston,  M.U.,  r.U.S.,  p.  223, 
1848. 


power  of  any  physician  to  diagnosticate 
the  partieidar  set  of  lesions  which  arc  pre- 
sent in  the  vascular  system  of  a  cyanosed 
infant*  within  a  few  days  of  its  birth.  Its 
heart  may  bo  the  soai.  of  any  conceivable 
kind  of  malformation :  still,  if  the  child 
has  become  cyanosed  almost  immediately 
upon  the  establishment  of  respiration,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  suUfers  from  closure 
of  tlie  pulmonary  orifice,  with  imperfection 
of  the  ventricular  septum. 

Where  tlie  symptoms  of  morbus  cieruleus 
are  not  developed  untU  some  days  or  weeks 
subsequently  to  birtli,  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  orifice  of  the  pidmonary  artery  is  jiar- 
row,  the  ventricular  septum  ojjen,  and  the 
foramen  ovale  and  arterial  duct  either  closed 
or  distinctly  contracted ;  or  the  latter  of 
these  passages  may  have  become  narrowed 
or  closed,  wliile  the  former  is  widely  per- 
vious. 

If  the  infant  be  upwards  of  a  year  old,  it 
is  in  the  least  degree  improbable  that  it 
suffers  from  the  malformation  usually 
known  as  "  distribution  of  the  descending 
aorta  from  the  pidmonary  artery." 

If  the  child  has  survived  its  fourth  year, 
transposition  of  the  great  arteries  is  scarcely 
to  be  suspected.f 

When  cyanosis  is  present  at  about  the 
age  of  tlu-ee  or  four  years,  it  is  probably 
due,  either  to  great  contraction,  or  closure 
of  the  pidmonary  orifice,  with  ventricular 
communication.  Should  a  single  systohc 
bruit  be  heard  superficially  in  tlie  region 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  the  case  will 
almost  certainly  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
former  kind. 

At  the  age  of  one  month,  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  it  cannot  be  judged  with 
any  probabOity  that  the  heart  hteraUy  con- 
sists of  only  two  cavities. 

In  early  infancy  there  are  no  means  of 
diagnosticating  between  imperforation  of 
the  23ulmonary  artery  and  transposition  of 
the  two  main  arteries,  except  that  the 
former  irregularity  is  of  far  more  frequent 
occmTcnce  than  the  latter. 

If  the  patient  be  above  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  imperforation  of  the  pidmonary 
orifice  can  scarcely  be  suspectjd.J 

A  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
or  a  young  adult,  suffering  from  cyanosis 
of  long  standing,  a  bruit  being  audible  in 

*  In  these  reniarl<s,  I  liavo  not  used  the  term 
"cyanosis"  as  merely  characterisins:  the  symp- 
tom of  lividity  of  the  surface,  but  as  comprising 
that  train  of  phenomena  which  mark  the  e.\ist- 
ence  of  conffcnital  malformations  of  the  heart. 

t  In  the  three  recorded  cases  of  tins  mallor- 
niation  in  which  the  lonjdjest  survival  occurred, 
the  children  died  respectively  at  the  ages  of  ten 
nmntlis,  two  years  and  nine  months,  and  three 
years. 

X  Two  individuals  have  presented  this  mal- 
formation at  the  aKC  of  tun  years ;  one  at  twelve ; 
uud  one  at  sixteen. 
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the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  most 
probably  has  contraction  of  the  orifice  of 
tliat  vessel,  with  perforation  of  the  septum 
ventriouhire. 

If  the  individual  lias  passed  the  period 
of  early  youth  before  becoming  the  subject 
of  cyanosis  ;  or  if  that  symptom,  formerly 
scarcely  perceptible,  has  become  consi- 
derably more  apparent  of  late,  it  is,  at  first 
sight,  probable  that  the  disease  is  con- 
genital narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
the  impediment  having  latterly  been  in- 
creased by  thickening  and  further  contrac- 
tion of  the  parts,  consequent  upon  sujier- 
added  disease.  In  this  case  the  ventricles 
probably  do  not  communicate. 

If  the  patient  has  passed  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  the  existence  of  congenital 
deficiency  of  the  ventricular  Beptiuu  is 
higlily  improbable.  Those  who  suffer  from 
a  congenital  cause  of  obstruction  wliich 
has  origLnaUy  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
development  of  the  septum,  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  attain  so  advanced  an  age.* 

If,  in  any  given  case  of  cyanosis,  tlie 
symptoms  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  patent 
condition  of  the  foramen  ovale,  the  incor- 
rectness of  that  diagnosis  will  certainly 
admit  of  proof  upon  examination  of  the 
body.f 

The  larger  number  of  the  above  diag- 
nostic rules  ■mil,  doubtless,  occasionally 
faO. ;  but  I  beheve  that  they  afibrd  as  near 
an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  we  are  at 
pi'esent  capable  of  obtainmg  when  attempt- 
ing to  generalise  upon  a  disease  so  multi- 
form in  its  types,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
subject  to  so  few  variations  in  its  rational 
symptoms,  as  congenital  malformation  of 
the  heart. 

Having  given  very  fuU  details  of  the 
more  prominent  symptoms  in  most  of  the 
cases  which  I  have  cited,  it  appears  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  separate  de- 
scription of  the  various  characteristics  of 

*  In  the  four  cas;  s  of  this  defect  (the  lesion 
being  un(iuestionably  congenital)  where  life  was 
most  prolonged,  three  of  tlie  individuals  died 
respectively  at  the  ages  of  twenty-two,  twenty- 
four,  and  twenty-five  years;  and  in  an  example 
observed  by  Dr.  Fletchei',  and  already  cited,  an 
opening  as  large  as  a  goose-quill  was  found  in 
the  ventricular  septum  of  a  man  sixty-tliiee 
years  of  age.  In  one  rather  questionable  case 
the  person  is  stated  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Kiclierand  relates  a  case  of  im- 
perfect septum  ventnculare  in  which  the  patient 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years  ;  and  Louis  cites 
the  instance  of  a  general  officer  in  whose  heart  a 
similar  malformation  was  discovered.  However, 
as  Dr.  Todd  very  pertinently  remarks,  there  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  in  either  of  these  two  cases.  I 
greatly  doubt  that  an  individual  in  whom  a  large 
and  free  congenital  communication  exists  be- 
tween the  ventricles  can  reach  the  period  of 
middle  life. 

t  In  the  analysis  of  180  cases  of  cyanosis,  M. 
Aberle,  of  Vienna,  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
individuals  were  males. 


morbus  cceruleus.  It  is  almost  imposeibl* 
that  any  practitioner  shoidd  fell  to  distin- 
guish a  case  of  this  description.  The  diag- 
nosis between  ordinary  cardiac  disease  and 
congenital  malformation  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  and  will  be 
discussed  hereafter. 

Tiie  amount  of  positive  information  which 
has  been  adduced  relative  to  the  auscul- 
tatory signs  of  the  various  malformations 
of  the  heart,  is  exceedingly  small. 

Considerable  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  paid  to  the  physical  signs  which  charac- 
terise obstructive  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice.  Dr.  Ormerod,  who  has  publislied 
a  highly  interesting  and  suggestive  paper 
on  the  subject,*  evidently  regards  as  the 
most  distinctive  sign  the  presence  of  a 
murmur  heard  loud  at  the  base  of  the 
lieart,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  also 
traceable  along  the  aorta,  but  most  clearly 
audible  in  a  Une  from  the  third  left  inter- 
costal space  at  the  edge  of  the  sternum^ 
towards  the  middle  of  the  left  clavicle,  for 
the  distance  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
inches.  This  is  imquestionably  the  situa- 
tion at  which  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
a  bruit  arising  from  obstructive  disease  of 
the  pulmonary  orifice  should  be  most  in- 
tense ;  but  where,  as  is  usuidly  the  case  in 
these  instances,  the  position  of  the  heart  is 
more  or  less  abnormal,  owing  to  the  en- 
larged condition  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
where  the  cardiac  action  is  much  excited, 
the  bruit  is  so  hable  to  liave  its  point  of 
greatest  intensity  altered,  and  to  be  diffused 
over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  tliat  I  apprehend  it  will,  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases,  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  assign  to  it  by  any 
means  so  definite  an  anatomical  boundary.f 


*  "  On  a  Systolic  Murmur  in  the  Pulmonary 
Artery,  and  its  Application  to  the  Diagnosis  of 
Fnni  tional  and  Organic  Murmurs,"  Kdinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1846,  p.  9.^. 

t  In  a  discussion  which  arose  subsequently  to 
the  reading  of  Dr.  Ormerod's  paper  at  the  Me- 
(lico-Cliiriirgical  Societj^,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams 
objected  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Ormerod 
did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  aortic  from  pul- 
monary arterial  murmurs.  "When  an  aortic 
murmur  was  weak,  it  might  be  heard  at  the  mid- 
sternum,  yet  not  be  loud  enough  to  reach  the 
arteries  of  the  neck  ;  but  when  made  louder  by 
anything  exciting  the  actions  of  the  heart,  then 
it  was  heard  in  the  neck,  and  showed  its  aortic 
origin.  This  is  commonly  the  case  in  anasmia, 
in  which  the  loose,  ill-fillecl  state  of  the  arteries, 
makes  them  bad  conductors  of  sound  ;  and  this, 
he  suspected,  would  apply  to  most  of  the  cases  " 
(of  "  functional  disease  ")  "  described  by  Dr. 
Ormerod  as  those  of  pulmonary  murmurs  " 
(London  Medical  Gazbttk,  June  Cth,  1845). 
Dr.  Ormerod's  observation  has  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  a  murmur  may  be  hoard  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  also  in 
many  cases  of  anmmia  and  its  kindred  maladies, 
which  murmur  he  believes  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  conclmling  not  to  arise  from  organic 
disease,  as  well  on  account  of  the  variable  nature 
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In  clirouic  cases,  and  where  the  bruit  is 
single,  the  superficial  character  of  an  ab- 
normal sound  heard  over  the  base  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  in  the  coiu'se  of  the 
pulmonary  lu-tery,  becomes  very  distinctive 
of  its  origin  in  that  vessel  *  The  tone 
of  the  bruit,  of  com-se,  varies  greatly  m 
intensity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  which  produces  it.  An  abnormal 
sound  origmating  in  this  artery  is  usually 
systolic,  being  occasionally  ao  much  pro- 
longed as  eutii-ely  to  mask  the  second 
sound.f 

of  the  murmur  itself,  as,  most  conclusively,  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  disease  of  tbe  pulmonary 
valves. 

*  In  cases  of  plitliisis.  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham  has 
frequently  met  with  a  systolic  murmur  occupy- 
ins  the  space  between  a  line  drawn  from  the 
left  side  of  the  sternum  along;  tbe  upper  ed^e  of 
the  second  costal  cartilage,  and  continued  an 
iuch  along  the  second  rib,  and  another  line 
drawn  from  the  sternum  along;  the  lower  edge 
of  the  third  costal  cartilafje,  and  continued 
an  inch  along:  the  third  rib.  This  sound 
is  a  gentle  bellows  murmur,  which  cannot  be 
perceived  either  in  the  pra^cordial  region,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  or  in  the  carotids.  Dr. 
Latham  considers  that,  where,  from  direct  exa- 
mination of  the  lungs,  a  suspicion  only  of  tuber- 
cular disease  can  be  entertained,  the  murmur  in 
the  space  indicated  must  always  contribute  to 
confirm  it.  He  supposes  the  pulmonary  artery, 
in  its  first  divisions,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mur- 
mur, but  doubts  whether  it  becomes  such  in 
consequence  of  its  own  disease,  or  by  reason  of 
pressure  or  impediment  reaching  it  from  diseased 
lung.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  above  observation 
has  been  explained  by  dissection  ;  nor  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  any  perceptible 
organic  condition  in  the  heart  or  pulmonary 
artery  in  cases  of  phthisis  which  could  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  this  murmur.  Whether  it 
depends  upon  pulmonary  or  pleural  lesions,  a 
want  of  relation  between  the  size  of  the  ventricle 
and  the  capacity  of  the  artery,  or  upon  other 
causes,  has  yet  to  be  explained.  Loose  adhesion 
of  the  lung  to  the  pericardium,  emphysema  of 
the  pulmonary  edges,  which  is  common  in  phthi- 
sis, and  especially  where  portions  of  the  edges 
are  occupied  by  tubercular  deposit ;  recent  pleu- 
ritic granular  exudation,  and  the  presence  of  an 
abscess  in  the  anterior  margin  of  either  lung, 
but  particularly  of  the  left,  may,  in  phthisis, 
produce  abnormal  sounds  synchronous  with  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  almost  undistinguisha- 
ble  from  those  connected  with  organic  disease  of 
that  organ  :  but  all  these  sounds  are,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  more  or  less  modified  by  respira- 
tion. 1  have  never  discovered  any  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  pulmonary  artery,  either  in  these 
or  in  any  other  cases  of  phthisis,  which  appeared 
capable  of  producing  a  bruit. 

t  This  was  noticed  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Pea- 
cock's, whose  case  I  have  already  cited  in  the 
chapter  on  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery,  reserving  the  physical  signs  for  insertion 
in  this  place;  as,  although  the  cardiac  lesions 
were  somewhat  complicated,  the  auscultatory 
phenomena  appeared  to  have  agreed  pretty 
closely  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Orme- 
rod.  "The  chest  yielded  a  clear  sound  on  per- 
cussion, except  in  the  pra:cordia!  region,  where 
the  resonance  was  impaired  oyer  a  larger  si)ace 
than  natural.  The  liver  could  be  felt  extending 
a  little  below  the  edges  of  the  ribs;  the  sternum 
was  arched  and  prominent,  more  especially  to- 
wards its  base.  A  loud  murmur  was  heard  in 
the  priEcordia,  accompanying  the  impulse  of  the 
heart.  It  was  of  a  soft,  blowing  character,  and 
was  most  intense  at  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left 


A  diastolic  bruit  has  rarely  been  observed 
as  marking  regiu'gitant  disease  of  the  pul- 
monary orLQco.  In  one  of  Dr.  Ormerod's 
cases  which  I  have  cited,  a  loud,  harsh  sys- 
toHc  murmur  became  diastolic  previously 
to  the  patient's  death — probably  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gradual  faUtu-e  in  the  power 
of  the  right  ventricle.  In  Dr.  J.  Bell's 
case,  already  detailed,  the  sounds  of  regur- 
gitation were  quite  chstinct,  and  apparently 
attended  with  an  abnormal  first  sound. 
Here,  however,  there  was  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  blood  passed  downward  from  the 
narrow  and  valveless  pulmonary  artery  to 
the  right  of  the  ventricle.  In  the  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with 
contraction  of  one  of  its  valves,  related  by 
Drs.  Fletcher  and  Blakiston,  the  sound 
appears  to  have  been  double.  "  Imme- 
diately on  the  left  of  the  sternum,  between 
the  second  and  tliird  ribs,  there  was  dul- 
uess  on  percussion  over  a  space  measm-ing 
neai'ly  fom-  square  inches.  Over  this  spot 
a  very  liquid  pulsation  was  felt,  accom- 
panied by  a  purring  thrill,  so  rough  and 
so  close  to  the  sm-face,  that  it  seemed  al- 
most to  grate  on  the  fingers.  At  the  same 
place  a  hollow  rasp  sound  was  heard  with 
the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  also,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dias- 
tole, as  if  the  blood  was  receding."* 

rib  near  the  sternum,  or  at  a  point  half  an  inch 
above  the  nipple,  and  between  that  body  and  the 
sternum.  It  was  here  prolonged  throughout  the 
whole  period,  so  as  to  render  the  second  sound 
inaudible.  From  this  point  it  continued  to  be 
heard  very  distinctly,  though  decreasing  in  in- 
tensity, along  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  in 
the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries"  (this  cir- 
cumstance may  have  been  due  to  the  existence 
of  a  very  free  communication  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricles),  "and  on  the  left  of  the  spine,  in  the 
interscapular  and  dorsal  regions.  It  was  also 
heard,  less  distinctly,  in  a  line  from  between  the 
nipple  and  sternum,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
left  clavicle.  Below  the  level  of  the  nipple  the 
murmur  became  shorter  and  more  feeble  ;  and, 
at  the  point  of  pulsation  of  the  apex,  towards 
the  epigastrium,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  sternum,  it  was  followed  by  a 
very  clear  second  sound." 

*  The  signs  observed  in  the  above  case  agree 
well  w  ith  those  given  by  M.  Aran  (partly,  appa- 
rently, on  Hope's  authority,  and  partly  theoreti- 
cally) as  the  characteristics  of  Aneurism  of  the 
Pulmonary  Artery. 

"  General  symptoms. — Those  of  hypertrophy, 
with  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  generally  ac- 
companies this  morbid  state.  Dilatation  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  can  only  be  confused  with 
dilatation,  or  with  sacciform  aneurism  of  the 
aorta;  but  never  m  either  of  these"  (two hitter) 
"  cases  do  we  find  pulsation  between  the  second 
and  tliird  ribs.  Even  if  an  aneurismal  turaorof 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  should  have  destroyed  the 
cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs,  it  would 
not  he  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  diagnosis, 
because  the  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  very 
large,  and  the  murmur  which  they  produce  is 
grave  and  distant,  instead  of  being  acute  and 
superficial ;  and,  besides,  the  tremor  would  be 
perceived  above  the  clavicles,  wliich  is  never  the 
case  in  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery." — 
Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
translated  by  Harris. 
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Attempts  are  frcijuoiitly  made  to  diag- 
nosticate the  presence  of  tiioae  deficiencies 
in  tlio  ventricular  and  auricular  septa  wliidi 
so  frequently  attend  congenital  narrowing 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Where,  how- 
ever, as  usually  happens,  these  communi- 
cations are  wide,  and  not  associated  with 
a  diseased  and  roughened  condition  of  the 
adjacent  endocardial  surfaces,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  evidence  in  favom*  of 
the  belief  that  their  presence  occasions  the 
development  of  abnormal  sounds  :  indeed, 
it  should  hardly  be  expected  that,  where, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  permanent 
cause  of  obstruction,  the  course  of  the 
circulation  has  been  diverted  through  one 
of  these  apertiu'es,  any  abnormal  sound 
should  attend  the  transit  of  the  fluid,  so 
long  as  the  communications  continue  to  be 
direct,  smooth,  and  perfectly  free.  In  some 
cases  where  deficiency  in  the  ventricular 
BcjDtum  exists,  independently  of  any  nar- 
rowing of  the  arterial  orifices,  the  abnor- 
mal ajoertiu'e  is  liable  to  become  greatly 
contracted,  and  the  sui-rounding  endocar- 
dium is  then  usually  found  to  present  more 
or  less  irregnlarity  of  surface,  wrinkling  of 
the  membrane,  warty  vegetations,  or  raised 
fibrinous  deposits.  Here  it  becomes  doubt- 
ful whether  the  systoUc  bruit  which  is 
generally  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  the  forcing  of  a  slender  stream 
through  the  narrow  communication,  or  to 
the  passflge  of  the  currents,  on  tlieii"  way 
to  the  arteries,  over  its  irregular  margins. 

The  rational  symptoms  which  distinguish 
impediment  to  the  entrance  of  tliis  vessel 
ai-e  usually  more  characteristic  than  the 
descriptions  of  Tiedemann,*  and  of  other 
authorities,  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  although,  in 
congenital  cases,  blueness  of  tlie  surface 
usually  attends  obstructive  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  this  is  not  present  mi- 
less  the  impedunent  is  very  considerable ; 
and  the  case  observed  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  al- 
though it  can  only  weigh  as  a  rare  and 
exceptional  instance,  proves  that  the  ut- 
most amomit  of  impediment  may  be  esta- 
blished in  the  pulmonary  artery  of  an  adult 
without  jDroducing  Uvor  of  the  surface, 
providing  the  lungs  act  fi-eely,  and  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  small. 

An  habitually  small  and  rapid,  but  regu- 
lar, condition  of  the  pidse,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  more  or  less  excessive  action 
of  the  heart,  is  so  generally  present  in  cases 
of  congenital  cardiac  defect,  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  aspatbognomonicof  contraction 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice  ;  still,  it  becomes 
an  important  aid  to  diagnosis  in  cases  where 

*  For  Prof.  Tiedemann's  account  of  the  symp- 
toms of  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orilice  see 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  April 
1846,  p.  442. 


narrowing  of  this  vessel  occurs  in  the 
adult.* 

Diminution  in  tlic  volume  of  tlie  pulse, 
attcndi7ig  aggravation  of  dyspnoea  and  pal- 
pitation, is,  of  course,  always  to  be  regarded 
in  this,  as  in  cveiy  other  fonn  of  heart 
disease,  as  an  unfavourable  sign,  as  evidenc- 
ing superadded  pulmonary  or  cardiac  ob- 
struction. 

A  very  characteristic  and  highly  inte- 
resting leading  pathognomonic  sign  of  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  artery  appears 
to  have  almost  altogether  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  writers  on  heart-disease.  I 
allude  to  the  distinctive  circumstance  that, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  indi- 
viduals suflfering  from  great  narrowing  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  seek  the  recumbent 
or  horizontal  position,  either  habitually  or 
dm-ing  paroxysms ;  while  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  any  other  form  of  pulmo- 
nary obstruction,  or  of  impediment  to  the 
circulation  through  the  left  heart,  breathe 
most  freely  when  the  shoulders  are  raised, 
and  the  body  is  placed  almost  vertically. 
This  cii'cumstance  has  been  noticed  inci- 
dentally by  the  observers  of  several  of  tl;e 
foregoing  eases,  but  it  never  appears  to 
have  received  its  true  weight,  or  its  patho- 
logical explanation. t    It  is  evident  that, 

*  Dr.  Williams  observed  that  the  pulse  is  not 
atfectedin  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
orifice  (as  quoted  by  Copland,  Diet,  of  Pract. 
Medicine,  art.  Heart,  §  78).  It  is  true  that  the 
pulse  seldom  intermits  or  is  irregular  in  these 
cases,  except  occasionally,  where  there  is  regur- 
gitation, or  where  the  power  of  the  heart  begins 
to  fail ;  but  the  smallness  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  are  too  characteristic,  in  these  cases,  to 
allow  it  to  be  believed  thot  the  above  opinion  is 
still  entertained  by  that  eminent  observer. 

t  This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  instances 
which  I  have  cited.  Thus,  in  Ur.  Lexis's  case, 
the  girl  experienced  paroxysms  of  strong  suffo- 
cation, which  she  endeavoured  to  relieve  by 
bendine  the  body  lonvard. 

Dr.  Pulteney's  patient  "  could  escape  the  fit 
by  instantly  lying  down  on  the  carpet  on  his  left 
side,  and  remaining  immoveably  fixed  in  that 
posture  for  about  ten  minutes." 

In  Dr.  llamsbotham's  case,  where  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  aorta  arose  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, with  patency  of  the  ventricular  septum, 
the  child  "  lay  on  her  back,  or  on  the  left  side, 
with  her  legs  drawn  up  to  the  body,  and  the 
back  bent  to  a  semicircle." 

In  a  patient  of  Dr.  Peacock's  "  the  respiration 
was  peculiarly  rapid  and  panting,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  lie  ou  the  back,  partly  inclined  to 
the  right  side,  and  with  his  head  low." 

In  Dr.  Birkett's  case  it  is  noticed  that  latterly 
"  the  respiration,  though  distressed  throughout, 
appeared  to  become  so  far  relieved  as  to  admit 
of  her  lying  in  the  horizontal  posture." 

In  the  case  bv  Dr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge  (cited 
by  Dr.  Ormerod)  the  man  "  was  able  to  retain 
the  horizontal  position  to  the  last." 

Dr.  Lloyd's  patient  "lay  on  her  left  side;" 
and,  "  when  she  got  out  of  bed,  she  was  obliged 
to  lie  on  the  floor  to  avoid  fainting.  She  had 
done  this  for  some  time  during  her  illness." 

In  Dr.  Elliotson's  case  there  was  dyspnoea, 
with  palpitation,  but  the  man  "  could  lie  down." 

Mr.  Adam  noticed  that,  in  a  case  of  dilated 
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whatever  distress  of  bveatliing  occurs  in 
imcouiplieated  cases  of  this  desoription 
residts  from  im]icded  and  insulli(aeiit  access 
of  blood  to  the  kings ;  and  that  lienco  tlie  ! 
recumbent  position  aflbrds  the  aid  of  gra-  I 
vitation  to  tlie  contractile  clTorts  of  tlio 
heart,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  the 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain  more 
free  than  it  could  other\vise  bo.     This  ] 
symptom  cannot,   however,  be   assigned  j 
merely  to  oases  of  congenital  narrowing  of  j 
the  pulmonary  artery  :  it  is  characteristic  ! 
of  all  circumstances  which  impede   the  | 
free  access  of  blood  to  the  pulmonary  ' 
vessels.    Thus  it  occurs  in  certain  instances  j 
of  tumors  in  the  auterior  mediastLnum,  | 
and  where  extensive  pericardial  deposits  | 
and  effusions  compress  the  anterior  sur-  j 
face  of  the  heart.    I  have  also  observed  it  ' 
ui  two  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  I 
aorta,  pressing  forward  to  the  sternum,  i 
and  interfering  with  the  pulmonaiy  ar- 
tei-y.* 

It.  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be 
prepared  to  distingiush  between  thosecases, 
so  weU  described  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  which 
naiTowness  of  the  chest  gives  rise  to  car- 
diac obstruction,  and  those  in  which  con- 
genital disease  of  the  heart  has  occasioned 
ill-development  of  the  otlier  thoracic 
organs.  Thu:,  nothing  could  be  less 
rational  than  to  recommend  athletic  sports 


pulmonary  artery,  obstructed  by  an  "  organised 
polypus,"  the  patient  was  latterlv  obliged  to 
hiive  recourse  to  the  recumbent  position  for 
relief  "  when  the  fluttering  action  of  the  heart 
became  oppressive." 

I  believe  that  tlie  only  cases  on  record,  of  nar- 
rowing of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  patients  were  comptlled  to 
remain  in  the  erect  position,  are  the  two  by  Dr. 
J.  Crampton  and  Mr.  Marshall.  In  the  latter 
the  exception  is  acc.juuted  for  by  the  fact  that 
liitterly  the  patient  suffered  from  large  ascitic 
eiTu.sion.  1  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  the 
orisiiial  report  of  the  former  case,  and  can  only 
find  that,  in  addition  to  the  cardiac  defects,  the 
whole  surf,  ce  of  the  body  was  extensively  ana- 
sarcous,  and  that  the  measurement  of  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax  exceeded  that  of  the  left  by 
half  an  inch.  It  is  probable  that  here  also  some 
grave  cause  of  pulmonary  embarrassment  ex- 
terior to  the  heart  was  in  operation. 

*  In  some  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  root  and 
arch  of  the  anrta  there  is  considerable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  (independently  of  the 
interference  of  the  tumor  with  surrounding 
parts) ;  the  patient  being  consequently  liable  to 
suffocative  attacks.  In  others  the  transit  of 
blood  is  free,  and  the  breathing  little  embar- 
rassed, almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's 
death.  In  these  two  cases  the  aneurisms  were 
evidently  of  the  latter  kind;  while  the  second 
C^?  Dr.  Klliotson's  cases  (quoted  in  the  chapter 
oil  Obstruction  to  the  Pulmonary  Artery  con- 
sequent upon  External  Compression)  was  of  the 
former  description.  There  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  extremely  narrowed  by  a  libro-cfir- 
tilaginous  deposit,  while  tliere  was  a  large  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta.  In  this  instance  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  systemic  circulation  counterbalanced 
tlie  defective  pulmonary  supply ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  individual  could  not  lie  down. 


for  a  nai-row-diested  child,  tlie  subject  of 
congenital  heart-disease;  while  almost 
equally  ill  results  would  accrue  from  deny- 
ing proper  exercise  in  tlie  case  of  a  person 
under  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whose  only  discoverable  physical  faidt  was 
an  ill-formod  chest,  attended  with  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  a  liability  to  occasional 
palpitations. 

Little  difficulty  attends  this  diagnosis 
during  childliood;  but,  where  the  cases 
present  themselves  for  the  fu'st  time  to- 
wards the  age  of  puberty,  rather  more 
discrimmation  wiU  be  required.  Here  the 
following  facts  may  be  taken  into  conside- 
tation  : — In  cases  of  congenital  disease  of 
the  heart  in  which  the  symptoms  first 
become  severe  at  puberty,  the  chest  is  not 
usually  extremely  Hi-formed  :  the  orifice  of 
the  puhnonaiy  artery  is  mainly  in  fault, 
and  a  systolic  bruit  m  this  situation  is 
usually  present :  whereas,  in  those  cases  of 
Dr.  Barlow's  where  a  bruit  occurs  (which 
by  no  means  always  liappens),  the  abnor- 
mal sound  may  usually  be  traced  to  the 
mitral  valve.  At  this  period  of  life,  how- 
ever, the  diagnosis  is  rather  a  matter  of 
interest  than  of  utihty,  as  the  principal 
mischief  in  either  case  is  irrepai-able,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
cause  of  obstruction  cannot  materially  in- 
fluence treatment.  The  remark  has  been 
introduced  here  merely  with  a  wish  to 
enforce  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  sels  of  cases 
during  childhood. 

Permanence  of  the  arterial  duct  is  so 
generally  associated  with  some  other  grave 
organic  and  obstructive  lesion,  either  in 
the  aorta  or  in  the  pulmonaiy  arteiy,  that 
it  appears  doubtful  whether  any  perfectly 
distinctive  signs  of  its  existence  can  be 
obtained.  Dr.  Williams,  however,  states, 
as  some  ground  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of 
this  defect  where  there  is  no  other  veiy 
serious  lesion  to  obscm-e  it,  that  the  mm-- 
mur  accompanymg  the  fii-st  sound  of  the 
heart  is  prolonged  into  the  second,  so  that 
there  is  no  cessation  of  this  mui-mm-  before 
the  second  has  akeady  commenced.  Prom 
tills  sign— t.iken,  of  com-se,  in  connection 
with  other  symptoms— he  has  been  able,  in 
at  least  two  eases,  to  diagnosticate  this 
lesion;  and  post-mortem  examination 
proved  the  accuracy  of  this  diagnosis.* 

Prognosis  in  Cases  of  Cyanosis,  &(c.  in- 
voking a  Faulty  Condition  of  the  Fulmo- 
nary  Artery. 

Some  leading  data  for  prognosis  in  cases  of 
congenital  cardiac  defect  may  be  drawn 
from  the  earlier  remarks  in  the  chapter  on 
Diagnosis.    Thus  it  wLU  be  found  that, 

*  London  MiinicAL  GAznTTE,  May  7tli,  1847, 
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in  cases  of  "  distribution  of  the  descending 
aorta  from  the  indmonary  artery,"  death 
occurs  within  tlio  first  year.  In  transpo- 
sition of  the  great  arteries  (unattended 
with  general  transposition  of  the  viscera), 
Ufe  has  not  been  known  to  bo  protracted 
beyond  the  fourth  year,  while  death  usually 
occurs  much  earher.  The  highest  ago  wliich 
is  known  to  have  been  attained  in  imper- 
foration  of  the  ascending  pulmonary  artery 
is  16  years  ;  but  here,  also,  life  is  rarely  so 
protracted.  I  can  only  discover  five  cases 
of  this  lesion  in  which  the  individuals  sur- 
vived the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half* 

The  subjoined  analysis  of  159  cases  of 
congenital  organic  defect  of  the  heart,  or 
cyanosis  (from  Dr.  Aberle,  of  Vienna), 
affords  a  fair  ratio  of  the  probabiUty  of 
survival  under  these  circumstances  : — 

Death,  in  the  first  24  hoiu-s    .    .    4  cases. 

„  in  the  first  fortniglit   .    .16  „ 

„  before  the  end  of  Ist  month    7  „ 

„  second  to  third  month    .    6  „ 

„  third  to  sixth    ....    8  „ 

„  sixth  months  to  one  year   12  „ 

„  one  year  to  two  years     .    7  „ 

„  two  years  to  three  .    .    .    9  „ 

„  three  years  to  six    .    .    .11  „ 


» 


» 


six  to  eight  11 

eight  to  eleven  ... 
thirteen  to  sixteen  .  . 
sixteen  to  twenty  .  . 
twenty  to  twenty-five  . 
twenty-five  to  thirty  . 
thirty  to  thirty-five  . 
tliirty-five  to  forty-five 
forty-five  to  sixty  .  . 
at  eighty  


13  „ 
•  12 
.  8 

.  10  „ 

.    6  „ 

.    5  „ 

.    5  „ 

.    4  „ 

.    1  » 

159 

We  find  here,  that,  previous  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  year  of  existence,  57,  or 
35  per  cent.,  of  the  cases  proved  fatal.  Up- 
wards of  two-thirds  (108)  of  the  indivi- 
duals died  before  the  age  of  eleven  years  ; 
between  that  age  and  twenty-five  years  30 
more  had  fallen  from  the  list ;  and,  of  the 
remaining  21,  five  only  passed  the  age  of 
45  years. 

Every  epoch  of  the  brief  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual suffering  from  a  grave  congenital 
defect  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  patient, 
and  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to  his  physi- 
cian. The  commencement  of  respu-ation 
is  attended  with  imminent  danger  of  fatal 

•  In  26  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  orifice  or 
ascending  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  col- 
lected in  this  memoir,  death  occurred  at  the 
following  ages:— Still-born  (1);  7  days  (I);  13 
days  (I);  23  days  (1);  uncertain,  but  under  1 
month  (4);  i  weeks  (1);  6  weeks  (1) ;  7  weeks 
(1);  5months(l);  Simonths (1);  under6  months 
(I)  i  six  months  (1) ;  8  months  (1) ;  lOJ  months 
(1)  ;  Hi  months  (1);  11  months  (1);  8  years  (1) ; 
between  9  and  10  years  (1);  10  years  (I);  un- 
known (1);  16  years  (I). 


embarrassment  to  tlie  circulation,  the  heart 
now  becoming  suddenly  burthened  witli 
functions  wliich  it  is  destined  never  to 
perform  witli  freedom  ;  and,  at  the  period 
wlien  the  closure  of  tlie  arterial  duct  and 
foramen  ovale  should  be  effected,  the 
struggle  for  existence  becomes  still  more 
protracted,  and  equally  precarious.  The 
tliird  period  of  danger  is  jiroved  to  attend 
tlie  first  dentition.  Hooping-cough,  scar- 
latina, and  measles,  fall  with  double  weight 
and  fatality  upon  these  imfortunate  little 
patients.  Another  season  of  trial  is  u  sliered 
in  by  the  approach  of  the  second  period  of 
dentition ;  while,  in  any  year  of  cliildhood, 
death  may  occur  from  hydrocephalus, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuber- 
cular disease,  diarrhoea,  or  gradual  aggra- 
vation of  those  agonising  paroxysms  wliich 
characterise  the  disease.  Thus  it  wLU  be 
perceived  to  be  indeed  a  matter  of  almost 
hopeless  difficulty  for  a  cyanosed  chUd  to 
struggle  on  to  the  age  of  puberty ;  but 
that  life  should  be  extended  beyond  the 
period  at  which  that  change  is  effected,  is 
an  anticipation  which  can  scarcely  be 
entertained,  even  by  the  most  sanguine. 

The  unfortunate  little  subject  of  these 
defects  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  unable 
to  take  part  in  those  active  and  clamorous 
sports  which  the  young  child  in  vigorous 
health  instinctively  pursues,  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  respfratory  organs  and 
muscular  system.  Hence,  as  the  period  of 
maturity  approaches,  when  the  other 
organs  of  his  body  have  acquired  nearly 
their  due  bulk  and  proportion,  and  when, 
as  the  result  of  habitual  inactivity,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  fluids  almost  invariably 
exists,  the  nan-ow  and  ill-formed  chest  and 
deficient  pulmonary  apparatus  present 
causes  of  nearly  inevitably  fatal  obstruc- 
tion to  the  cu-culation  tln-ough  the  unper- 
fect  and  relatively  feeble  heai-t.* 

The  observations  of  Farre  and  others 
lead  to  the  beUef  that  corresponding  car- 
diac defects  are  Uable  to  occur  in  several 
children  of  the  same  parents.  Several 
children  of  one  family  may  be  bom  with 


*  Persons  with  very  slight  and  apparently 
uninjurious  congenital  defects  in  the  heart  and 
its  appendages,  rarely  survive  the  period  of 
greatest  muscular  strength  (25  years).  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  heart  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  acquired  disease,  and  the  lungs  are 
extremely  liable  to  sudden  and  extensive  inflam- 
mations. It  is  extremely  rarely  that  we  meet 
with  any  congenital  defect  of  the  heart  (except 
valvular  foramen  ovale  and  corded  sismoid 
valves)  in  a  person  advanced  in  life.  For  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  influence  of  dencieiit 
thoracic  development  in  producing  dangerous 
impediment  to  the  circulation  through  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  in  cases  where  that  organ  is 
not  malformed,  see  Dr.  Barlow's  valuable  paper 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
as  well  as  some  observations  by  the  author  m 
the  same  volume. 
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various  cardiac  defects  ;  or  several  children 
may  bo  born  still,  and  one  with  cardiac 
malformation.  Our  evidence  mjon  this 
subject,  however,  is  extremely  scanty. 

Occasionally,  malformation  of  the  heart 
may  have  caused  the  death  of  the  foetus  in 
utero.  Dr.  Hunter  argued  that  many 
miscai-riages  at  the  earlier  or  later  months 
may  depend  upon  some  imdiscovered  mal- 
formation, perhaps  of  this  land. 

In  those  females  suffering  from  severe 
congenital  disease  of  the  heart  who  survive 
the  age  of  puberty,  menstruation  usually 
occurs  late.  Whether  women  thus  circum- 
stanced have  over  become  the  mothers  of 
healthy  children  subsequently  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  fimction,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  :  in  fact,  the  marriage  of 
such  persons  must  be  an  extremely  rare 
occmTenee.  Great  cardiac  obstruction 
appeai-s  almost  equally  to  determine  the 
late  develoj^meut  of  puberty  in  the  male. 
In  all  the  shghter  forms  of  congenital 
cai'diac  defect,  occurring  in  patients  of 
either  sex,  it  is  probable  that  the  oifspring 
does  not  suffer  in  any  evident  degree.  In 
a  case  of  great  contraction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice  which  I  have  quoted  from  M. 
Chen-ier,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  man 
married  at  the  age  of  28  years,  and  had 
two  cMdren,  who  died  of  scrofulous 
affections  at  the  age  of  three  yeai's.  This, 
however,  may  have  been  merely  an  acci- 
dental coincidence.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  information  upon  this  subject  also 
is  so  extremely  scanty.  A  few  additional 
facts  would  be  of  very  high  physiological 
interest. 

Persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  con- 
genital obstructive  disease  of  the  heart  are 
always  hable  to  suffer  from  temporai-y  or 
organic  cerebral  lesions,  consequent  either 
upon  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  the  cn-culation  of  an  ill-depurated 
fluid  through  the  vessels  of  that  organ,  or 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  emptying  of  its 
veins.  Most  of  the  leading  symptoms  in 
these  cases  are  cerebral— di-owsine3s,(oi'por, 
giddiness,  vei-tigo,  headache,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, syncope,  &c.  After  the  first 
months  of  infancy  a  large  proportion  of 
deaths  in  cyanosis  resxdt  from  various 
kinds  of  cerebral  disease ;  such  as  watery 
softening,  hydrocephalus,  abscess  of  the 
brain,  congestion,  or  other  grave  lesions  of 
the  nervous  centres,  producing  convulsions 
and  convulsive  attacks,  hemiplegia,  and 
temporary  or  permanent  paraplegia. 

The  rule,  in  cases  of  cyanosis,  is  that  the 
intellect  is  deficient,  mainly  from  a  faulty 
condition  of  the  braui,  and  partly  also, 
no  doubt,  from  the  want  of  inenf  al  training  I 
which  is  usually,  and  almost  neccHsarily, 
attendant  upon  prolonged  ill  lieallli  ni 
childhood  and  early  youth.    The  recorded 


instances  of  ordinary  or  precocious  develop, 
ment  of  intellect  in  these  subjects  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  might,  probably,  be 
found  to  have  been  placed  on  record 
chiefly  upon  tlie  autliority  of  partial  friends. 
The  development  of  the  nitellectual  facul- 
ties, however,  is  not,  as  some  wi-iters  have 
argued,  proportioned  in  these  cases  to  the 
degree  in  wliich  the  heart  is  malformed, 
but  to  the  degree  in  which  the  blood  is 
arterialisod,  and  to  the  quantity  of  that 
fluid  which  is  supphed  to  the  braui. 

These   patients   rarely  perisli  from  the 
gradual  symptoms  which  usually  charac- 
terise obstructive    disease  of  the  heart. 
They  are  liable  to  die  suddenly  from  failure 
of  the  heart's  action,  or  to  sink  rapidly 
when  bronchitis,  or   pneumonia,  or  any 
other  cause  tending  to  embarrass  the  lungs, 
comes  into  operation;  but  they  are  not 
affected  with  dropsy  (except  in  those  cases 
where  cyanosis  occm-s  comparatively  late 
in  life,  as  the  result  of  lesions  superadded 
to  congenital  malformation),  and  C3dema 
very  rarely  presents  itself  as  one  of  the 
earhest  (noticed)  symptoms,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  ordinai-y  heart-disease.     In  con- 
genital cyanosis,  the  venous  system  seems 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  overloading,  from 
delay,  which  it  constantly  experiences  ;  the 
right  auricle,  cavce,  and  entire  venous  sys- 
tem, appear  to  have  been  of  unusual  capa- 
city from  the  first,  and  the  veins  of  the 
Uver  especially  are  capable  of  containing  a 
vast  quantity  of  delayed  blood.  Hence  there 
is  a  less  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of 
dropsical  exudations  here  than  in  cases 
where  obstruction  to  the  eu-culation  com- 
mences at  a  later  period  of  hfe.  Although 
di-opsical  elfusions  rarely  proceed  to  ex- 
tremity in  cases  of  this  kind,  their  develop- 
ment, where  they  do  occm-,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  the  most  excessive 
and  serious  degree  of  obstruction.  CEdema 
of  the  legs  and  feet  is  apt  to  appear  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  morbus  cseruleus,  and  is 
liable  to  be  attended  with  gangrene, — less  on 
account  of  extensive  distension,  than  owing 
to  sluggishness  of  the  cu'culation  in  parts 
remote  from  the  heart. 

The  limgs,  mesenteric  glands,  and  other 
internal  organs  of  persons  suffering  from 
cyanosis,  are  extremely  liable  to  become  the 
seats  of  tubercular  deposit.  This  is  so- 
counted  for  by  the  supposition  of  an  au- 
thority, whose  name  has  escaped  me,  that 
it  depends  upon  the  deficient  and  imperfect 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  parts. 

It  is  singular  that  so  able  an  observer 
as  Eokitansky  should  have  failed  to  notice 
this  veiy  ancient  and  well-supported  fact. 
He  observes,  "All  forms  of  cyanosis,  or 
rather  nil  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  gi-cat 
vessels,  and  lungs,  adapted  to  pi'oduee  cya- 
nosis ill  a  greater  or  loss  degree,  cannot  cO' 
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exist  with  tuberculosis.  Cyanosis  affords 
a  complete  protection  against  it,  &c."* 

Many  oi'  tlio  ciises  of  cyanosis  adduced 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  tliia  memoir  wholly 
negative  the  opinion  of  Rokitansky,  and 
prove  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  tlic  subjects  of 
congenital  malformation  of  the  heart  arc 
rather  excessively  prone  to  suffer  from 
tuberculosis  at  all  ages,  but  especially  where 
hfe  is  somewhat  unusually  prolonged.f 

Hccmorrhages  from  tlie  nose,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  lungs,  are 
liable  to  occur  at  all  periods  of  the  lives  of 
cyanosed  patients,  but  are  most  frequent 
towards  tlie  close  of  existence,  when  con- 
gestion is  greatest,  and  tlie  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  resulting  from  the  advance 
of  structural  impairment  of  the  organs  is 
at  its  height.  The  lighter  forms  of  htemor- 
rliage  are  usually  followed  by  temporary 
rehef;  but  hcemoptysis,  as  it  involves  an 
extremely  severe  .lesion,  and  almost  in- 
variably resvdts  m  these  cases  either  from 
tubercular  or  pneumonic  degeneration  of 
lung-substance,  from  bronchitis,  or  from 


*  As  quoted  by  Dr.  Still e,  Philadelphia  Med. 
Examiner,  April  1849,  and  Ranking-'s  Retrospect, 
vol.  X.,  from  Hundbuch  der  Putb.  Aiiat.  Ud.  ii. 
p.  510. 

t  See  Dr.  Ramsbolham's  case  of  obliteration  of 
the  pulmonary  artery :  death  at  the  as;e  of  six- 
teen years  from  tubercular  disease.    Dr.  Shear- 
man, imperforate  pulmonary  orifice  in  a  girl, 
a;tat.  8  years.    Lungs  found  very  full  of  grey 
tubercle.   Dr.  C/ieever,  marked  contraction  of 
the  pulmonary  orifice  in  a  boy  aged  134  years ; 
cyanosis  from  the  first  months  of  infancy.  Tu- 
bercles were  found  pretty  generally  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  M.  Schuler, 
cyanosis :  death  at  seven  weeks ;  scrofulous  de- 
generation of  the  mesenteric  glands.   Mr.  Hous- 
ton, contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with 
cyanosis  ;  death  from  phthisis  and  bronchitis  at 
the  age  of  3  vears.  M.  CuilM,  cyanosis  from 
birth  ;  death  "at  11  years  and  7  months.  Lungs 
condensed,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of  phthisi- 
cal degeneration.  M.  Lexis,  extremely  contracted 
state  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  girl  5g  years 
of  age.   The  pulmonary  tissue  contained  a  few 
tubercles.   Mr.  Nappir,  contracted  pulmonary 
artery,  with  cyanosis,  in  a  child  aged  5  years  and 
10  months.    Lungs  tubercular.    Messrs.  Aran 
and  Bennett:  a  female,  ffitat.  20.    Great  con- 
traction of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  very  aggra- 
vated cyanosis ;  great  consolidation  of  the  lungs 
by  tubercles;  death  from  hip-disease  and  ery- 
sipelas consequent  upon  caries  of  one  of  the  ribs. 
Case  occurring  at  Guy's  Hospital:  lad,  a;tat.  16; 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  cyanosis. 
The  right  lung  contained  miliary  tubercles;  the 
left  was  engorged  with  blood,  and  contained  at 
its  apex  a  tubercular  excavation,  apparently  of 
long  standing.    Dunglison:  a  female,  ajtat.  21 ; 
congenital  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
with  cyanosis.   Both  lungs  studded  throughout 
with  crude  and  miliary  tubercles,  none  of  which 
were  softened.   Dr.  Craigie:  a  man,  a;tat.  44; 
pulmonary  valves  contracted  so  as  to  form  a  ring, 
which  could  only  admit  the  point  of  the  little 
finger.    Uoth  lun^s  contained  tubercles,  and 
were  much  consolidated:  the  apex  of  the  left 

was  occupied  by  a  large  tuburcular  cavity.  Mr. 
Le  Gros  Clarke:  case  of  a  man,  ittat.  19;  great 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice;  cyanosis. 
The  lungs  presented  tubercles  at  different  parts. 


some  new  and  serious  impediment  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation  having  its  seat  in 
tlie  pleuraj,  left  heart,  or  systemic  vessela, 
must  always  be  viewed  with  the  utmost 
ap]irelicnsion. 

Hepatic,  splenitf,  gastric,  and  enteritic 
congestions,  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
the  ueecssury  and  pliysiological  attendants 
upon  congenital  cardiac  obstruction,  and 
are  constantly  liable  to  be  determined  into 
states  of  more  or  less  active  disease.  A 
foul  tongue,  offensive  breath,  imperfect 
digestion,  a  general  tendency  to  defective 
nutrition,  bad  or  capricious  appetite,  a 
faidty  bUiary  secretion,  witli  constipated  or 
irregular  bowels,  are  the  almost  inseparable 
concomitants  of  the  state  under  investiga- 
tion ;  and  hence  the  danger  attendant 
upon  diarrhoeal  and  dysenteric  attacks  in 
these  patients. 

Whenever  the  urine  is  found  to  be  albu- 
minous in  a  case  of  acute  csocardial  or 
endocardial  disease,  the  prognosis  is  bad, 
as  here  it  rarely  fails  to  hapjoen  that*  the 
kidneys  are  the  seat  of  fixed  organic  lesion, 
of  which  the  cardiac  mischief  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  result.    Possibly,  though 
uot  very  probably,  patients  tints  affected 
may  recover  for  a  time,  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  they  most  frequently  smk  under 
the  immediate  attack,  or  only  survive  it  for 
a  very  brief  pei-iod,  during  which  the  abate- 
ment of  symptoms  is  extremely  partial. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  m  acute 
cardiac  and  arterial  diseases  of  renal  origin, 
the  lesions  are  generally  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  gravest  character.    In  all  forms 
of  chronic  heart-disease  where  the  urine  is 
albmninous,  when  the  patient  is  first  seen 
the  prognosis  is  mvariably  bad,  esjDeciaUy 
where  the  dm-ation  of  the  renal  affection  is 
not  known  ;  and  so  long  as  this  symptom 
resists  juchciously-employed  treatment,  the 
patient's  condition  must  be  regarded  as 
very  critical.    The  sudden  appearance  of 
albtuuen  in  the  urine  of  an  individual 
suffering  from  organic  heart-disease,  is  al- 
ways a  most  discoiu-aging  symptom  ;  but 
the  practitioner  should  not  on  that  account 
neglect  to  employ  systematic  endeavom's  to 
relieve  its  cause,  as  it  may  depend  upon 
Uttle  more  than  excessive  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  which  may,  not  improbably,  be 
removed,  when  the  bulk  of  the  ciroulatmg 
fluid,  or  of  any  ascitic   effusion  which 
may  be  present,  has  become  diminished,  or 
when    the  renal  functions  have  become 
Lightened  by  moderate  excitation  of  the 
cutaneous  and  intestinal  axjtions. 

The  secretion  of  scanty  and  high-coloured 
urine,  as  evidencing  renal  congestion,  is  a 
frequent  characteristic  of  cyanosis;  true 
Bright's  disease  is,  I  believe,  only  noticed 
in  these  cases  as  a  vei^  rare  and  accidental 
complication.     The  subjects  of  cyanosis 
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could  scarcely  live  througli  those  vicissitudes 
or  excesses  which  occasion  the  commoner 
forms  of  mottling  and  granular  disease  of 
the  kidney.  Hence,  whenever  failure  of  the 
renal  function,  or  an  albuminous  state  of 
the  urme,  occurs  in  these  cases,  it  must  be 
viewed  with  much  apprehension,  as  indi- 
catmg  the  superaddition  of  more  or  less 
severe  structural  alteration  in  organs  which 
have  never  performed  their  functions  with 
healthy  freedom.    It  is  here  that  tlie  most 
delicate  discrunination  of  the  pathologist, 
and  the  nicest  judgment  of  the  therapeutist, 
must  combine  in  an  endeavour  to  relieve 
the  weak  and  overloaded  heart,  to  remove 
bi'onchitis.that  the  puhnonary  transpiration 
may  be  rendered  as  free  as  possible,  to  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  skin,  to  exclude 
from  the  diet  and  medicine  everything  that 
may  act  directly  or  indii-ectly  as  an  ex- 
citant to  the  suffering  organs ;  and,  in  short, 
so  carefrilly  to  free  the  kidneys  from  all 
excessive  duty  and  additional  causes  of  ir- 
ritation, that  the  congestion  may  have  a 
tendency  graduaUy  to  subside,  and  to  leave 
the  organs  capable  of  performing  a  moderate 
function  with  comparative  ease. 


In  concluding  this  perhaps  unduly 
lengthened  memoir  on  diseases  of  tlie  pul- 
monary artery,  I  should  feel  that  I  owed  an 
apology  to  those  who  may  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  accompany  me  throughout 
my  investigation,  did  I  not  believe  that  I 
have  rendered  some  service  to  medicine  in 
provuig  that  a  class  of  diseases  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  of  such  unfrequent 
occurrence,  so  barren  of  interest,  and  bo 
destitute  of  importance,  as  scarcely  to  de- 
serve a  separate  place,  or  even  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  in  systematic  works,  will, 
upon  being  observed  with  proper  attention, 
reveal  a  series  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical facts  of  the  highest  interest,  and  a 
set  of  therapeutic  indications  of  no  trivial 
moment.* 


*  It  was  orig-inally  my  intention  to  have  con- 
cluiled  these  observations  with  a  concise  abstract 
of  views  relative  to  the  treatment  of  cardiac  dis- 
eases. Finding,  however,  that  my  remarks  ex- 
tended themselves  beyond  the  due  limits  of  this 
already  very  lengthened  paper,  I  have  embodied 
them  in  a  separate  treatise— "  On  the  Manage- 
ment of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  of  Aortic 
Aneurism"— which  is  now  publishing  in  Calcutta, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  shortly  be  submitted  to 
the  profession  at  home. 


L  Chittagong,  Bengal,  November  1st,  1850. 


THE  END. 
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